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Sportsmen’s Clothes 


Designed by Sportsmen. Made ina 
Sportsmen’s Country 

‘VERYTHING you demand. in hunting clothes 

“ warmth, comfort, wear, style, fit, economy—yot 
get in Patrick-Duluth garments. 

Made by men who “know how” in a country wher 
everyone hunts. 

There is no other cloth just like Patrick Cloth—n 
other style like Patrick style. 


The big fellow in the foregr fold through the best dealers only. Send for lates! 


ind wears 





N ber 5540, Patrick khaki hunting ‘Sie ae 

ak oh Numb nssdl Patri a ehaki catalog—it 1S free. 

trousers The other ortsman wears 

bet 2702, khakt trousers, "All "B PATRICK-DULUTH WOOLEN MILLS 
raan Weather.” ; ak e manufacturers of both cloth and garments 


DULUTH MINNESOTA 
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100 Consecutive Shots 
At 1000 Yards 


This group is a composite of the 100 shots 
fired from the Mann V rest with the lot of 
.30-1906 caliber cartridges loaded with 
Hercules Powder that won the Palma Am- 
munition Test held at Quantico, Va. It is 
shown plotted on the standard 36 inch 
bull’s-eye for comparison. 


The largest cf the ten groups measured 


18.30 x 8.35 inches. The 100 shots plot 
into a rectangle 20.5 x 14.0 inches. The 
mean radius is 4.29 inches. 


This group shows the unmistakable advan- 
tage of using Hercules Powder. 


HERCULES POWDER, CO. 


907 King Street 
Wilmington Delaware 
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Earn a Deer Gun or a Shotgun, Pistol 
or Revolver During Your Spare Hours 








If you are going for that buck this fall don’t wait until the last minute to buy your rifle, but employ some of your idle 
time this summer in the most pleasant diversion a hunter can indulge in—talking Outdoor Life to your friends. Tell them you 
need a vacation during the deer season, that you want a rifle, that you have a chance to earn one from Outdoor Life, and that 
all you ask of them is to give you their subscription to the Best Sportsman’s Magazine in the World. When you show them 
a sample copy they will be interested; when they have read it they will thank you. You will make friends by the act and at 
the same time earn, thru very pleasant associations, a lasting and valuable memento of your pluck and enterprise. 


Look over this list of deer guns, decide on which you want, note the small number of subscriptions necessary to secure 
one, and go out among your friends immediately: 
ONE .250-3000 SAVAGE RIFLE, IN EITHER BOLT OR LEVER ACTION, FOR 60 CASH SUBSCRIPTIONS AT $2.00 EACH 
ONE .30-30 REMINGTON RIFLE, TROMBONE ACTION, FOR 58 CASH SUBSCRIPTIONS AT $2.00 EACH 
ONE .30-30 WINCHESTER RIFLE FOR 43 CASH SUBSCRIPTIONS ‘AT $2.00 EACH 


Possibly you need a pistol or revolver better. In that case we can furnish you with one in either of the following makes: 
ONE .45 COLT AUTOMATIC PISTOL FOR 42 CASH SUBSCRIPTIONS AT $2.00 EACH 
ONE .38 SMITH & WESSON SPECIAL MILITARY REVOLVER FOR 35 CASH SUBSCRIPTIONS AT $2.00 EACH 


Or if a pistol or revolver of another caliber or make is desired, we can furnish it on same corresponding terms. 


If a shotgun, Ithaca, Parker, Fox, etc., is desired, write us. We can furnish you any make of rifle, pistol, revolver or 
shotgun under the same relative conditions. 


Outdoor Life does not give a premium for a single subscription. Everyone who subscribes for this magazine pays the full 
rate. They all do it willingly, for it is worth the price. We stand alone among the outdoor magazines of America on this 
principle. 





Outdoor Life Publishing Company, Denver, Colorado 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Beginning with the October number our subscription price reduced to 


The abnormal conditions existing during the past few years in the publishing industry necessi- 

tated the placing in effect, during that period, of two increases in the subscription and single copy 

price of Outdoor Life (in common with similar raises made by most of the other sporting maga- 

® zines of this country). First the rate was raised from 15c a copy and $1.50 a year to 20c and $2.00 

a year. Then came the dark days in the paper supply and we were again compelled to increase the 

A Year price—this time to 25c a copy and $2.50 a year. The manner in which we were all supported by 

our readers in these justifiable increases is best attested by the fact that during no period in the 

history of the sporting magazines of this country, have the circulations of these magazines increased at so great a rate as dur- 
ing the time when these raises were being placed in effect. 


We believe, considering the fealty shown by our readers in standing firmly behind us in the period covered by our advanced 
prices, and in perfect justice to them, we should be totally lacking in our appreciation of their loyalty were we to fail to give 
them the advantage of a reduction when the time for that reduction comes. With quite a decrease in the cost of paper already, 
with fair prospects of lower wages in the printing crafts next year, and with a possibility of a drop in other costs of pro- 
duction, we believe the time for a lower subscription price has arrived. Therefore, beginning with our October number, 1921, 
the price of Outdoor Life will be 20c a copy, $2.00 a year, in the United States and its possessions; Canada $2.25; foreign $2.50. 


The Outdoor Life that has been going to you heretofore at $2.50 a year will be delivered now for $2.00; except that it will be 
better, brighter and bigger as our ability from time to time makes such improvements possible. 





Outpoor Lire, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. FILL 
OUT 
I enclose 4...............- for which send me Outdoor Life for...........- SORT... DOGIRTATR 2.6 cncneiesncsdnncesesseen 1921. THIS 


COUPON 
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“Bristol, Meek and Kingfisher Catalogs mailed free on request. 
~ “Write boday to The ee : Manurecmnee company, Bristol, Conn. 
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CARIBOU WERE SEEN 





FROM THIS CAMP. 














SHEEP RANGE IN THE DISTANT SNOW-COVERED PEAKS 


Trophies of the Cassiar 


Three sportsmen take a hunting trip in the Cassiar Mountains of British 
Columbia and have royal sport with moose, 


N MARCH, 1920, all arrangements were 
made for a big game hunt with J. F. Call- 
breath, pioneer outfitter of Telegraph Creek, 
B. C., to outfit a party of three hunters for 
1 forty-day trip, whereupon a deposit of $750 
is cabled Callbreath thru the bank to the 
sank of Alaska at Wrangell, Alaska, to bind 
r contract. Our party consisted of Dr. 
\\. C. Hobdy, who made all the arrange- 
nts for the hunt; A. S. Drier and myself. 
We left Wrangell, Alaska, August 18th at 
(0 a.m., going up the Stikine 160 miles 
the river barge Hazel B. No. 4, crossing 

: boundary line into British Columbia at 

m August 19th, arriving at Telegraph 

ek 7:30 p.m. 

\ugust Drier and I made a wager of $20, 
betting that he would get a larger sheep 
d than I during our hunt. The one win- 
g the wager was to give the purse to his 
le. I noticed that this put a little more 

into our guides. August Drier and 
nie (the latter Drier’s guide), after put- 

in a strenuous day of hard climbing, 
six sheep, but they were all ewes and 
bs. They arrived back at camp at 7 p. m. 
1 a ground hog for their day’s efforts. 
ground hog is a delicacy with’ the In- 
is, and with the pelts they make sleeping 
s, which take twenty skins to a robe. 
'r. Hobdy and his guide climhed up and 









grizzly, sheep, caribou, etc. 


Geo. C. Beckley 


down ridges which they judged to be about 
2,000 feet, and finally had to work around 
the mountain into a draw, where both 
studied the situation for a few minutes, fig- 




















PAT LOOKING AT SHEEP 


uring out the best way of stalking the band. 
Dick happened to look up and saw a young 
lamb lying down on sentinel duty giving 
them the once over. Dick spoke to the 
young sentinel under his breath in the 
Siwash language. In an hour or more of 
hard and clever stalking Dick brought the 
doctor within forty-five yards of the band of 
sheep. Dick picked out a big, and the only 
Fanning ram, with a full curl, which at that 
moment was lying down, and at the same 
time telling the doctor that was the ram to 
shoot at. The doctor, being in readiness, 
raised his head slowly above the projecting 
ledge, and in the meantime Mr. Ram had 
stood up and was facing them. The doctor 
dropped the big ram in his tracks with the 
first shot at forty-three paces, the ’06 Spring- 
field bullet piercing thru the center of the 
brisket. This Fanning sheep is the first of 
its species on government record to have 
been shot in the Dease and Muddy hunting 
section. This section has been hunted for 
the past eighteen years. I am proud to state 
that I also was fortunate in securing a Fan- 
ning sheep, on September 16th. - Measure- 
ments of the doctor’s ram: Curl, 3334; base, 
121%; spread, 19. 

Pat and I hunted the Eagle River country 
for sheep and did not see any. At noon we 
decided to build a fire and boil the kettle 
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USING THE CABLE TO GET PAST RAPIDS GOING UP THE STIKINE 


on the mountain side. I had already started 
a fire, and with our sandwiches unwrapped, 
and waiting for Pat to come up from the 
creek below with the pail of water for our 
tea, I happened to look across the meadow to 
the mountain on the other side, and at that 
moment I saw _ be- 


time. Once at a distance of about seventy- 
five yards I asked Pat for my gun. Pat re- 
plied, “No; I will give it to you when ready 
to shoot.” 

We were now approaching the last mound, 
and beyond for a mile or so was open coun- 


like three miles to me. Pat on his knee 
stepped out two paces from behind the las 
clump of willows, looked up and quick] 
handed me my gun and said, “Shoot him! 
I was on my knees and behind Pat at th 
time, and stepped a couple of paces to hi 
right. As I raised my gun, Blackie stoppe: 
and turned his head towards us. I pulle: 
the trigger; the bear spinned around like ; 
top with his head turned to where the bulle 
had struck him under the right shoulder, ; 
little forward and low. He stopped, sat 
down and faced us. The second bulle: 
found its mark above the brisket. Bruin 
dropped, and at the same time with his 
mouth wide open and his big wicked teeth 
exposed, bit up a mouthful of earth and 
passed into beardom. 

The distance was sixty-nine paces, and he 
measured 5 feet 11 inches from the tip of his 
nose to the tip of his tail. He was an old 
bear, the Indians in camp estimating his age 
at about twenty years. I am proud to state 
that this is the first bear I ever shot, alth 
I have hunted for bear many a time. The 
fur was in good condition. Pat and I, afte: 
the skinning, started back to camp. I sho 
the head off a ground hog on the way in 
On the opposite mountain on our way Pa 
located some rams at a distance of about a 
mile and about 100 yards from the trai 
which led to camp that we were approaching 

We did some seven league boot work down 

the mountain. On 





tween a gap in the 
mountain a dark ob- 
ject passing in view 
for a few seconds. 
I ran up hill a few 
yards to where my 
glasses were and 
and looked across 
the mountain to- 
wards the gap. I 
thought at the time 
the object I saw to 
be a bear. Pat in 
the meantime had 
come up from the 
creek. 

“Pat,” I said, “I 
think I saw a bear 
across the mountain” 
—easily a mile dis- 








tant. Pat ran up 
on the mountain 
side a short distance 
and looked thru the glasses. A few minutes 
later he came running down towards me and 
said it was a big black bear. I looked up 
at Pat. “You want to get that bear?” said 
Pat. “Sure I want him if I can get him,” 
I said. Pat answered: “We get him—hurry 
up.” 

We both left the kettle on the fire, Pat 
taking my .280 Ross. We started on the run 
down the mountain side to the creek at the 
bottom of the meadow, about 1,000 yards. 
We saw Mr. Bear coming down the rocky 
shale formation of the mountain to the 
meadow, I presume to cross over to the 
range we had been on. We stopped three 
times on our way down hill, Pat taking the 
wind each time by grasping a palm full of 
dry grass and tossing it in the air. We 
stopped behind a clump of young willows, 
Pat being careful not to let the bear get our 
scent, as the wind was blowing towards the 
bear. Bruin kept up one stride all the way 
down the mountain side and passed in front 
of us about 100 yards. I told Pat that he’d 
better give me my gun and let me shoot. 
Pat asked me if I could hit him at that dis- 
tance. I replied that I thought I could, but 
if we could get closer I would rather wait. 
Bruin was now at the bottom of the meadow 
with little mounds covered with clumps of 
willows a short distance apart. Every time 
Bruin would go over a mound we would run 
over the mound in back of him, keeping well 
out of sight and gaining on him at the same 


ON THE STIKINE RIVER ON WAY DOWN RIVER TO 


try. As Bruin was going over the last 
mound and his caboose out of sight we ran 
up to the last patch of young willows.. Pat 
and I had been on the run from the first 
patch of willows, a distance we judged of 
about 1,000 yards, and 2,000 yards from 
where we started to have lunch. It seemed 


reaching the botton 
we looked over the 
ridge, and the ram- 
must have heard us 
as they were going 
up the other side of 
the mountain about 
800 yards away in 
single file. It was 
now 7 p.m. and get 
ting dark. Pat was 
using glasses, and | 
asked him which 
carried the big 
head. He said 
number two. I de 
cided I was going 
to get a shot after 
the hard stalking we 
had just gone thru 
Pat said that it was 
too far. I told him 
that my .280 Ross 
would travel that far, so I started firing, first 
shooting low, then high. My eighth sho! 
found its mark a little too far back of his 
shoulder to drop him in his tracks. The 
ram slackened his speed to a slow walk, the 
other two going over the ridge out of sight 

Pat followed the wounded ram, and i: 
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THE FIRST CAMP AFTER LEAVING TELEGRAPH CREEK ON DEASE LAKE TRAI! 
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-en minutes called out to me to come 
r—that he had found my ram. The bul- 
from my .280 Ross had pierced thru the 
er part of the ram’s stomach, making a 

icked looking wound. I started down the 

cky slide, and in one and a half hour’s 
me was up to where Pat and the ram were. 

He was a big fellow, weighing around 250 

pounds; spread, 214%; base, 13%4; curl, 

344; color, jet black; white rump and face; 
species, Stone. 

Sunday, September 5th, the day I decided 
to make a side pack from my companions, 
Hobdy and Drier, broke cold and misty. Pat 
McCluskey, my guide, Johnnie Thebirt, our 
horse wrangler, and Ben Neuhas, our second 
cook, all were busy getting my outfit in 
readiness to start. We took three pack ani- 
mals, and expected to be away from the 
main outfit about a week. Sammy, our head 
cook, packed up enough provisions to last 
us for seven days. I left my steamer trunk 
and took a few pieces of clothing in a carry- 
all, which I also had taken along for boots 
and odds and ends. I left my .22 rifle and 
fishing rod with the doctor and August and 
took Sammy’s .22 bolt action. 

After an hour and a half of traveling while 
going thru a pass in the mountain leading 
down into timberline to the Tanzella River, 
known as Burnham’s Pass (named after 
F. K. Burnham of Martinez, Calif.), Pat 
called my attention to fresh grizzly bear 
tracks in the snow, 
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SCENE AT SECOND SHEEP CAMP. THE MESS TENT 


about 100 yards the bears had traveled to- 
gether. Finally one track led over the ridge 
to the other side of the mountain, and the 
tracks of the larger grizzly led straight ahead 
of us down hill on the mountain side 
towards timberline For a half hour we 


side. I looked ahead of me and saw the big 
grizzly about 500 yards straight ahead of us, 
walking leisurely, turning over a _ boulder 
now and again—lI presume still looking for 
gophers. I was off my horse in a flash, 
taking my Ross from the scabbard and at 

the same time cal- 





the bear traveling 
in the same direction 
that we were. Pat 
stated that the bear 
had about an hour 
lead on us, and if 
we had started a 
litle earlier we 
would have gotten a 
sure shot. Pat’s 
tracking blood was 
too much for him 
when he saw the 
size of the bear 
prints in the snow 
and three gopher 
mounds that he had 
just dug out. At 
one mound we saw 
a part of the skull, 
all that was left of 











the gopher, just 
freshly killed. “Fo)- 
low me quick,” said 
Pat, and off we started on a fast trot up and 
down hills, gullies, side hills and crossing 
ind recrossing some of the same ground we 
had just gone over. We came to a little hill 
ind put up two fingers, meaning that there 
were two bear tracks. For a distance of 


e 


THE AUTHOR’S GRIZZLY. 


trotted our horses up and down little ravines 
and creeks. My horse (Man Eater by name) 
was pretty well done for. 

We ascended to the top of a knoll. Pat 
was busy with his eyes on the tracks and 
had already started to ride down the other 














THE AUTHOR AND HIS GRIZZLY 


gest grizzly killed in the Cassiar District in the 1920 season; hide, 9 ft. long, green, after 
skinning out; measurement of skull, 19 in. base of brain to nose; width, 12 in. 


LEFT TO RIGHT, COOK, WRANGLER AND GUIDE 


ling Pat and point- 
ing to the big griz- 
zly in front of us. 
It was rapid team 
work, Pat taking my 
gun and I following 
him in a lock-step. 
The grizzly had not 
noticed us, and we 
were sure covering 
ground while stalk- 
ing him on_ the 
mountain side up 
and over four little 
draws. Pat looked 
over the top of the 
third draw and saw 
the grizzly headed 
up the draw in front 
of us. When the 
bear was out of 
sight we went over 
the top and ran 
down, and I would 
judge about seventy-five yards up the fourth 
draw, expecting to meet our game, but in- 
stead, when looking over we found that the 
bear had changed his course and traveled 
down hill. The instant we exposed our 
heads the grizzly turned from his straight- 
way course, with his left side facing us in 
a down-hill position. Pat in the meantime 
had handed me my gun before looking over 
the ridge and quickly said, “He sees us— 
shoot. Take good aim.” fF raised my rifle 
and pulled the trigger. I felt sure I had hit 
him, as I could see the big brute stagger 
when the bullet struck him, keeping his eyes 
on us all the while. Pat told me to shoot 
again. Five seconds had passed. I raised 
my rifle to take a second shot, and the 
grizzly gave one leap, which I afterwards 
measured and found to be a little over 
twelve feet. The big fellow was off down 
the mountain side. I fired and scored a 
clean miss, overshooting him. I could see 
that he was badly hit, his left shoulder shat- 
tered and his left fore leg helpless. He 
slowed down to a fast long stride. With the 
third shot I hit him in the left second joint, 
which brought him to a stop. My fourth 
shot found its mark back of the shoulder, 
which finished him. He had dragged him- 
self and left a crimson trail in the snow 
down hill from where I first shot at him 
(forty-two yards) to where he finally was 
mine, a distance of 247 yards. 

Two hours and forty-five minutes after 
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leaving the doctor and August I 
had shot my grizzly. The wind 
at all times was in our favor. 
Pat and I taped the animal and 
found he measured 8 feet 5 in- 
ches from the tip of his nose to 
his tail. Skull, from his nose to 
base of brain, 18 inches; width 
of head, 11% inches; length of 
hind paws, 12 inches, making a 
print in the snow that I measured 
a little over 14 inches. All these 
measurements were taken right 
after I had shot the bear. 

I felt proud of my trophy, this 
being my first grizzly. I took a 
couple of pictures in the position 
in which he fell. In the mean- 
time Johnnie and Ban hove in 
sight over the hill, Pat calling to 
them to bring up our _ horses, 
which we had left on the top of 
the knoll, where we dismounted 
from our horses when we first 
saw the grizzly. Ban, my young 
Indian cook, had shot all kinds 
of game in the Cassiar with the 
exception of a grizzly, never hav- 
ing been lucky enough to see 
one. On approaching the dead 
grizzly, he stopped about ten 
yards away from where the bear 
lay and looked at him. Finally 
I told Ban that the grizzly was 
sure dead and could not wake 
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hope we don’t run onto that bear 
in the dark.” A half hour later 
we ran into very heavy timber 
and we did not know where we 
were. We had to back-track and 
tried to get down to a meadow, 
working around to our left unti! 
we came to where there was a 
sheer drop, and had to work 
back to our right, where we 
found the same situation con- 
fronting us. Pat fired two shots, 
thinking we would get a repl; 
from our Indians at camp, but no 
such luck. It was now 10:30 p. 
m. and a three-inch snow fall. 
On Tuesday, September 14th, 
we prepared to leave our canip 
at the head of the Tanzella, 
where we had camped for six 
days, hunting sheep without suc- 
cess. Have had snow and rain 
sinee the 6th of September. Pat 
and I left camp with one pack 
horse at 10 a.m. We rode and 
led our horses for eight hours, 
traveling without a bite to eat, 
after sheep and goats. We came 
to the most beautiful spot I have 
ever seen in all my travels, in- 
cluding my trips in Europe. Be- 
fore us was a beautiful sappiire 
lake about a mile long and a 
half mile in width which looked 
like a huge mirror. The setting 








up. 

Johnnie and Ban continued on 
ahead with our three pack horses, 
Pat telling them to make camp 
down at timberline; that he would come 
into camp later after the skinning out of 
the bear. 

By 7:30 p.m. we were on our way, Pat 
leading his horse, having tied the grizzly 
skin onto his saddle. The hide easily 
weighed 100 pounds in the green. Pat’s 
horse was nervous for a short distance, buck- 
ing a couple of times, trying to unpack the 
load, but soon got accustomed to his new 
rider. It was rough going down to timber- 
line, and we had to lead our horses. Dark- 
ness overtook us, and we had to keep on the 
lookout for our camp fire. We traveled un- 
til we got into heavy timber, when, at a 
distance of not more than twenty feet, we 
jumped a bear. “Woof, woof, woof!”—for 
a few minutes we had a little excitement. 
“Grizzly,” said Pat, and from then on Pat 
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carried my other gun while I held my .38 
revolver in hand, and taking my flashlight 
out of my saddle bag I flashed it in the 
direction which was directly ahead of us, 
but could see nothing. Pat from then on 
carried the flashlight, and said that it was 
the par:'~cr of the grizzly that we had shot. 
Most lixeiy the bear had scented her pard- 
ner’s hide on the horse; and, besides, the 
no’se our horses made coming thru the tim- 
ber might have caused her to think it was 
her better half. 

A few minutes later we heard the bear 
splashing in the water while crossing a 
creek. Pat stopped and asked me if I had 
my gun ready to shoot. I said that I had 
my revolver all ready. At the same time I 
knew that what was running thru Pat’s mind 
was also in mine, and that thought was: “I 


and coloring was indescribable. 
This lake was situated at the 
foot of towering mountains | 
judged to be 3,000 or 4,000 feet 
high, which bounded the lake on the east, 
south and west sides. On the south a huge 
glacier extended from the top of the moun- 
tain to the water’s edge. With the reflection 
of the glacier and the snow-covered moun- 
tains and peaks, with the tall, stately snow- 
covered pines on the east and west slopes, it 
surely was a magnificent setting. There 
were just two things that would have com- 
pleted all details from a hunter’s point of 
view, and that was to locate a ram on the 
mountain peak and a big bull moose at the 
water's edge. This picture will never pass 
from my memory. We made camp on the 
east shore in the timber. My thoughts were 
of Mrs. Beckley and our three kiddies, 
hoping that they could have been along with 
me to see and enjoy this wonderful scenery, 
but this was impossible. 
(To be concluded in next number) 
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Old-Time Deer Shooting in the South 


Quail and deer shooting on the old Kilkenny Plantation of Georgia. 
of twenty-five years ago compared to that of today 


K 


miles south of Savannah, Ga., on the main- 


old spot, situated about 


land just west of Ossabau Island. 
the gunboats, during the Civil War and dur- 
ing the time when it was thought the thing 
to do was to burn all the attractive places 
thru the South, took a shot at the old house, 
saw it had made a hit, and taking for 


granted that a fire was the only 
answer, went on its way. 

| was introduced to the old 
Kilkenny Plantation about twen- 
ty-five years ago—one of seven 
men who had leased the old 
place for the purpose of shoot- 
ing quail and deer. One of the 
first things to attract my atten- 
tion as I walked around the old 
house was a shell hole in the 
front of it. I asked about it, and 
it was explained to me as | have 
told it to you. 

We were met at Ways Station 
by Furber. Everyone around 
Savannah knows Furber. He had 
a pair of horses harnessed to a 
shooting wagon, and the outfit 
looked all to the good, but be- 
fore we reached our destination 
I realized that the only part of 
it worth a nickel was the wagon. 

It was long before the days 
of motors, and we had to drive 
behind those poor horses about 
twenty-five miles over a flat, un- 
interesting country from Ways 
Station to the Kilkenny Planta- 
tion, and walking seemed a lux- 
ury before we got there. Whip 
after whip was worn out on the 
backs of the poor horses, and to 
travel under such conditions is 
always exasperating. 

The character of the country 
indicated to me that it might 
support any and all kinds of 
wild animals, even wild women, 
but I could not see a quail stay- 
ing in that country if he had 
strength enough to get out. 

When we arrived at the enclo- 
sure around the house and slave 
quarters, after a drive which 
seemed endless, I thought I had 
never seen anything more attrac- 
tive. On the left was one of the 
huge barns, and to the right the 
‘iitle church and slave quarters 

verything just as it had been 
ducing slavery, even to the slaves, 
sone of whom had never been off 


plantation. The old house 
stood just back from the salt 
Water river, and was like so 


’ of the Southern houses— 

, comfortable, and inspiring 

it once with the idea of hos- 

bi! ity—“southern hospitality”— 
in there is nothing like it. 

were met by many of the 

es, who were well mannered 

in. very interesting, as those old 

t always were, and anxious 

' any service. I was particu- 

interested in one old darky. 

liv seeméd of a different age 

so: show. He stood with his hat 

nd when I gave him a cigar 

ide a low bow and scraped 


ILKENNY PLANTATION, a beautiful 


twenty-two 


Edward Crozer 
One of 


his foot—everything was “Yes, marster,” or 
“No, marster.” I asked about him and was 
told that his papers were located and his 
age proved to be correct. He was sent 


as a boy of eighteen in the year 1812 to help 
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i The Call of the Shadows 


From the beaver streams and passes, where the ranges 
in break apart, 

Comes the call which haunts my spirit like a crime; 
m And it grips my will and bends it, and it dances with my 


mt heart, 
in And it lilts along my spirit like a rhyme. 
m Leaps the glad light of my fire in a chimney tiled and 


wn tinted; 


a There’s a Venus on the mantel, there are pictures on 
— the wall; 

m here are rugs and lace and portieres, with the best designs 
mn imprinted ; 

we And a woman crooning love songs in the hall. 

uy 

" But thru all the glint and tinkle there’s a voice that never 
i" leaves me, 

in Clear as that which tells the wild geese when to go; 
m J can hear it when the wind is playing gypsy on the sea; 


And it’s in the sweep of all the storms that blow. 

“ Yes, it calls me, calls me, calls me, and it tells me I must 
i listen; 

ul That the aspen leaves are trembling in the shade; 

wi That the white cliffs on the mountains in the clean blue 
un sunlight glisten— 

wi That the wild things all are mating in the glade. 


m Oh, it calls me in the night time when you lie beside me 
sleeping, 


om 

a All in white and rosy rest and softly pale; 

m And it tells me I must leave you, broken-hearted, dazed and 
un weeping; 

= It commands me to get up and take the trail. 

Ld 

ci 

tr Down the mad lake fanged and frothy, with the grizzle on 
un its mane, 

wm I must shoot my lone canoe and take the spray! 

“i For it’s calling, calling, calling, in each hot cell of my brain; 
= It it calling, and I know I must obey. 

ai 

mt —Guy Fitcu Pue rps. 

mn 
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Sport 


throw up fortifications at Richmond; he was 
at least 102 years old when I was talking to 
him, and for several years after he did not 
seem to age. 
lived to be 112 years of age. 
he seemed different; his faculties were all 
apparently perfect the last time I saw him. 

There were only three of us on this trip, 
and when we got in the house no one wanted 


I was told long after that he 
No wonder 


to be alone, so we put three 
beds in one of the large rooms, 
which had a large fireplace, and 
settled ourselves for a week or 
ten days’ stay. I certainly was 
keen about all the conditions, 
with one exception—how about 
the quail? 

We had a bunch of good bird 
dogs and a splendid man in 
charge of them—Woolstencroft, 
from Minnesota—and I had not 
talked to him for ten minutes 
before I saw we were up against 
it so far as the quail was con- 
cerned. 

Next morning we were moun- 
ted on the poorest, weakest pon- 
ies I have ever seen, and started 
out to see if we could locate a 
few birds. The dogs were in 
the pink of condition, ranged 
wide and well, and it is a hard 
country for dogs to go thru, par- 
ticularly pointers, as the ground 
is covered with the scrub pal- 
metto and it cuts dogs to pieces. 
Let me say here, before I go 
any farther, “Keep away from 
the Atlantic Coast if you want 
good quail shooting.” Woolsten- 
croft and I spent many years to- 
gether afterwards thru the South, 
all thru the northwest part of 
Florida and the southwest part 
of Georgia, and found that the 
farther inland we got the more 
birds we found, and after plant 
ing great numbers of quail all 
around Kilkenny I realized you 
must go to the quail, not try to 
bring them to you. There was 
apparently just enough food to 
support a certain number of 
coveys on the Kilkenny Planta- 
tion, and | think after a hard 
day’s hunt the greatest number 
of coveys found were _ twelve. 
The darkies knew where they 
all were, and had them named 
according to the location. One 
was the “graveyard covey,” I re- 
member, and we were told there 
was no use trying for them, as 
they flushed wild and _ never 
could be found again. Later on 
another chap, who was a very 
good shot, and I, fixed the grave- 
yard covey so it really never 
would be found, and I can hear 
Woolstencroft laugh now. We 
proved absolutely that the grave- 
yard covey was not made up of 
phantom birds. 

Tivoli, our nigger guide, told 
me there were more deer on the 
plantation and on Ossabaw Is- 
land than there were quail, and 
he did not miss it by very much 
when he made the statement. We 
were not light-hearted and gay 
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over the quail answer, so the next thing was 
to see if Tivoli was correct in his surmise 
regarding the deer. 

Tom Wanamaker, son of John Wana- 
maker, owned Ossabaw Island at that time, 
and he gave us permission to shoot over his 
property, so the next morning we boarded 
the launch, and with Tivoli and three hounds 
towed in a skiff behind, we started for the 
south end of Ossabaw. It was a beautiful 
day, and we expected to sink the launch 
with the deer we would bring home. 

I have often wondered why we did not 
draw the mainland first, as there was no 
question but there were plenty of deer for 
miles around the plantation; in fact, deer 
were killed by others of the party within a 
half mile of the house, later on. 

There was quite a wind blowing by the 
time we reached Ossabaw, which increased 
to such an extent that by the middle of the 
afternoon it was a gale. Tivoli had no suc- 
cess with the hounds, which seemed unable 
to hold a track when they picked one up; 
and outside of one sneaker deer, which was 
seen by one of the party, the day was a 
blank. 

Woolstencroft, who had made the trip with 
us, came over to my stand early in the after- 
noon and said if we expected to get back to 
the house that night we had better leave as 
soon as possible, as there was quite a sea 
kicking up. We went to the other stands 
and gathered up the rest of the party. All 
of us were cold and anxious to get back. 
The wind was getting on our nerves and it 
was getting colder every minute. 

When we got down to the launch the en- 
gineer told us he would not attempt to make 
the trip back to Kilkenny for any considera- 
tion until the wind went out, which it might 
do with the sun. There was nothing to do 
but wait, so we went back where there was 
a little grove of trees and started a fire. 
The wind increased until it blew a hurri- 
cane, and even with a big fire it was impos- 
sible to keep warm. Woolstencroft told me 
he had been in blizzards out West when he 
had to turn the wagon over and get under it, 
but he had never suffered from the cold as 
he did that night. The flames from the fire 
were blown flat along the ground. On the 
leeward side you would be drowned in 
sparks and smoked almost to death; on the 
other side you would have to stand so close 
that while one side was burning, the other 
side of you would freeze, and the wind 
roared so that you had to shout to be heard. 

By 10 o’clock we were almost ready to 
give up, and had it not been for Tivoli I 
think [ would have curled up and let the 
weather do what it liked to me. Nothing to 
eat but a light lunch since breakfast, and 
the strain of that wind would break anyone’s 
nerves. Tivoli, however, stood staunch, and 
I will say for him now that he was the 
gamest negro I ever saw. He never recov- 
ered, poor fellow, from the cold and ex- 
posure of that night. He took a very bad 
cold, which developed chilblains, and from 
which he eventually died. 

While gathering wood with Tivoli I no- 
ticed a well-beaten path thru the underbrush 
which Tivoli shouted to me was made by 
swamp ’coons. This gave me an idea, so I 
said, “Tivoli, let’s get the hounds and have 
a ’coon hunt.” Anything to keep us moving 
met with Tivoli’s approval, so we routed out 
the hounds, which were asleep and shivering 
and harked them into the swamp. 

In a few minutes the music started, and 
then above the roar of the wind it sounded 
as if hell had popped. The hounds, one with 
a very deep note, giving tongue for all they 
were worth, and the screams of the ‘coon 
added to all the other noise, made it seem 
indeed a night of terror. I never knew until 
that night that swamp ’coons would not tree. 

How many ’coons the hounds killed I will 
never know, but I will say at their expense 


I think I lived. 


Outdoor Life—September, 1921 


Just before sun-up the wind began to die 
out, and what was left of us started down 
to see how the launch had fared. What we 
found was rather discouraging. The launch 
had dragged anchor, was partly on the beach 
and was practically a solid cake of ice. The 
spray had blown over her and frozen. 

By another hour the wind had died out 
completely, but it was so cold and we had 
been so thoroly chilled that there was very 
little heart left in any of us. Tivoli was the 
gamest one of the lot, and really shamed us 
into putting all our efforts into getting the 
launch in a floating position again. This 
accomplished, we got the engine started, and 
getting a tarpaulin which we had tried to 
use as a shield from the wind during the 
night, we stretched it over us and the engine 
and tried to thaw out. Tivoli was still on 
the job, and while we were welcoming the 
heat from the engine he steered the boat 
home thru an early morning as beautiful as 
I have ever seen. 

The first thing we did after we got to the 
house was to fly at the whisky, and I never 
had a drink that tasted so good. Even 
Woolstencroft took, like all the rest of us, 
a half tumbler of whisky, the only time I 
ever saw him touch it. Tivoli again had 
been busy and had a fire roaring in our bed 
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WEN 
Sunset 


Across the bouldered majesty 

Of the great hills the passing day 

Drifts like a wind-borne cloud away 

Far off beyond the western skys 

And while a purple glory spreads, 

With straits of gold and brilliant reds, 

An azure veil, translucent, strange, 

Dreamlike steals over each dim range. 
WitiiaM SuHarp. 


HU THe 


SUNN 


room, and [ can tell you we gathered around 
it quickly. In five minutes we were the 
happiest party you have ever seen, and in 
twenty minutes more everybody was asleep. 

I did not think as much of Kilkenny as I 
had a couple of days before, but we all 
made up our minds that we must have an- 
other go at the deer, and Tivoli suggested 
that we try the upper end of the island. 

Two days later we got under way and 
went up to the end, where the caretaker 
lived, a man named Sassar, a supposed mur- 
derer. He was put on the island under sal- 
ary with instructions to keep everyone off, 
and this he was glad to do, as he did not 
know what minute the authorities might be 
coming for him; and when he said “Keep 
off” it was not safe to argue the question. 
I have never looked into a pair of blue eyes 
that were as cold. I shall never forget them 
if I live to be a thousand, and I shall never 
forget the impression he gave me of the low 
value he put upon life. 

I took a great fancy to this fellow, and 
knowing quite a lot about hounds I made 
him take an interest in me. I was warned 
against him, but he fascinated me, and be- 
fore the day was over we were the best of 
friends, and it worked out well for me, as 
Sassar placed me on the best stands. We 
had three drives during the day, and every 
deer was driven to me. Three I killed. 
They told me I had to kill them to stop the 
hounds, but I have been ashamed of it ever 
since, and I will never on my own volition 
kill another one. I could have made a 
double on a pair of bucks, but the whole 
procedure was brutal to me, and I have al- 
ways been glad I let the other fellow get 
away. To put men on a stand with buck 


shot and have deer driven to them is a 
brutal kind of a sport in my estimation. 
One thing which interested me more than 
any other condition relative to Sassar’s out- 
fit was the fact that the best trailing dog he 
had was a pointer. 


He would give tongue 





on the track, very light, but he was true an 
fast, and Sassar told me he was the best des 
dog he had ever owned. I have know: 
pointers to hark to a pack of hounds, but | 
did not know one would go out for himse!f 
and run a deer. 

When we got back to Sassar’s house ii 
was a delight to see him quarter up the deer 
He was one of the strongest men I have ever 
seen and a splendid butcher. One of mine 
was the largest bucks, they say, that was 
ever killed on the island, but at that he was 
a pathetic little creature. 

Sassar certainly was handy with the knife 
and he made a splendid job of skinning and 
getting the heads ready for the taxidermist. 
He seemed to like the slaughtering, and | 
could not help but wonder if he had mur 
— a family of four, as we were told he 

ad. 

One thing Sassar could do better than 
anyone I had ever heard was to imitate, with 
his mouth, the call made thru the old. 
fashioned cow’s horn. You could hear him 
a mile away, and until I saw him do it | 
would have sworn it was a regular horn. 

Sassar surprised me by going all to the 
bad later on. He showed he was not worthy 
of the trust, and allowed people to shoot all 
over the island, providing they paid him 
enough. I did not think he would do that, 
and it was hard to convince me he had 
turned into a crook of that kind. If they 
had told me he had committed some dread- 
ful murder I would have at once said, “I 
believe it,” but to think he could be bribed 
for a small amount somehow hurt my feel 
ings. 

There is a race of negroes back of the 
Kilkenny Plantation called the “Ogeechie 
Niggers,” who are very black and who speak 
a language of their own. The other negroes 
are afraid of them and look at them in won- 
der. Some man went down there and tried 
to write up their language, but it was no! 
much of a success, and I think there was 
only one book written on the subject. 

I went back to Kilkenny a few years ago, 
just before it was sold to some lumber com- 
pany, to convince a friend of mine that there 
were very few quail around that part of the 
country, and took my own dogs and my old 
dog handler, “Tripp,” one of the best men 
with dogs I have ever had the pleasure of 
shooting with. Tripp was a big black negro, 
strong as a giant and, as far as I had ever 
seen him, fearless. 

I was standing out in front of the house 
along the river when one of the “Ogeechie 
Niggers” came in with a skiff filled with 
oysters. When he stepped ashore I asked 
him if I could get some of the oysters, and 
when he answered me in that language | 
thought Tripp was going to leave me for 
lands unknown, and I know had I not been 
with him he would have made a dash for 
somewhere. He was so frightened that his 
voice was husky when he spoke to me, and 
he never left my side, excepting to sleep 
during the two days we stayed at Kilkenny. 

If you want to kill deer, that part of the 
country is infested with them, and if I cared 
for that sport I would have some arrange 
ment to have shooting on either the mai: 
land or on one of the islands along the 
Georgia coast. The deer swim back and 
forth all the time from the mainland. 

Woolstencroft and I followed the quai 
into a much better country, where there wa: 
plenty of beggarweed and pine mass, an/ 
with his help I got together, under leas:, 
about 100,000 acres of the best quail land ! 
have ever seen. When I finally had to give 
it up it was taken over by two of my friend , 
and the last report from it after having sh«' 
it hard is that there are more birds the:< 
now than when I shot it, due to the.fact th»! 
we protected them more or less, and as the'* 
is no market for quail in either Florida 
Georgia, the pot hunter is a thing of t 
past. 
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Experiences of a Lion Roper 


A Montana hunter and trapper tells in his own interesting but uncolored 
style how he ropes cougars for zoological gardens, 
private parties, etc. 


FTER a fellow hunts mountain lions for 
-*% several years, making it a general busi- 
1ess, the novelty wears off, as it does from 
any other kind of work. This is the way it 
is with me, altho I can’t say but what I 
would rather capture cougars in the winter 
time for a living than engage in most any 
ther pursuit. 

A person will not often sit down and write 

story about his every-day work. That is 
why the readers of Outdoor Life don’t get 
more of my lion dope. There are a lot of 
hardships mixed up with lion hunting, and 
a fellow is really reminded of it enough 
while on a hunt without going to work and 
writing about it. 

Last winter (1921) proved to be a very 
zood one for cougars in Montana, as my 
catch was fourteen. 1 could tell the readers 
of a great many experiences which took 
vlace during the winter, but as it doesn’t 
interest me I feel that it wouldn’t be of 
much interest to the public. What I am 
going to write about is something new to 
me, and it only makes me more interested 
in the game. I have been in this lion hunt- 
ing business for about ten years. During 
that time I have never found any real small 
lion kittens, and it has always been my de- 
sire to find some very young ones. 

Sheriff Baney, who was with a searching 
party that found a 14-year-old boy in the 
mountains who nearly froze to death (am- 
putation was necessary on both feet), told 
me upon his return that there some 
ions up on Sullivan Creek near where the 
boy was found. 

So a fellow by the name of Ralph Rick- 
rds and I took a trip to that part of the 
ountry to look for cougar tracks. My dogs 
iad just come in from a hard trip up the 
Yakt River, where we got three dandy lions. 
(hey were not a bit anxious to go out again 
intil they had had a few days’ rest, and 

iturally followed us sort of disgustedly in 

kind of an I. W. W. manner. They thought 

was going to work thein overtime. 


were 


We took our usual amount of rations with 
s, figuring on being out for several days. 
iat country is not very thickly settled, and 
camped out the first night by the side of 
ittle stream, where we spent a pretty fair 
cht. 
‘Well, if there are any cougars around 
e, we should find a track today.” said 
kerds, “as it is clear and there is plenty 
good tracking snow.” The snow was 
ut two feet deep, which made it very 
d traveling. 
‘Well, up there under those cliffs is a 
dy place for a lion track; let’s go up 
re,” I said. So we did. On reaching the 
fs we found a very large cougar track 
ut three or four days old—too old, how- 
r, to turn the hounds loose on, or rather 
old to let them run, as I don’t have to 
p my dogs in chains. If I find a track 
t is not too old, I just tell them to “Go 
’em,” and they are off, no matter how 
the track may be. They will run down 
n-day-old track if I say so. 





M. H. Bakker 


that 
We 


We thought we had better follow 
track and see where it would take us. 
followed it up and down gulches, over cliffs 
and thru thick underbrush. As were 
going down a creek bottom I said to Rick- 
erds, “Hold on, here is another track, much 
smaller, but it is fresh. Look at those dogs; 
they are anxious to take it. I believe we 
had better let them go, as this track was 
made not earlier than yesterday.” 


we 














A THREE-MONTHS-OLD KITTEN 


“But how about the big one?” said Rick- 
erds. : 

“Oh, never mind him; we'll get him later. 
This one is out of luck just now. We will 
go up on the top of that ridge and we can 
hear which way the dogs go,” I answered 
him. 

We climbed to the top of the ridge and, 
listening, could hear them running the 
track away down into the deer country, 
nearly out of hearing. One could tell that 
the track was getting fresher. Finally they 
started up Sullivan Creek. We crossed over, 


thinking we would make time by doing so. 

I turned to Rickerds and said, “They are 
up in those cliffs now and coming down.” 
Down, down the creek they came. 

“Listen, Rickerds,” I said, “that’s a tree 
bark; they’ve got her right now.” It was 
only a short distance to where they were 
barking, so we hurried to them at once. I 
slipped and I know I went about forty miles 
an hour for about thirty feet. 

“Rickerds,” I said, “get that snow out of 
my neck.” 

“Never mind a little snow,” he 
want to see the color of that cat.” 

“Well, it’s only across the creek here. 
The dogs don’t bark much, so I guess she 
went high.” 


said. “I 


“IT see her. now. See that brush. 
She has us spotted. See her looking at us. 
Say, that would take a dandy picture, but 
the sun is behind the clouds and it is too 
dark for pictures.” As Rickerds was stand- 
ing under the tree looking up with his mouth 
wide open, I snapped a picture of him, but 
it proved to be no good. I tried it again, 
but could not get a good picture of him. | 
really believe he was getting too thin to take 
a picture after the Yakt trip, which he had 
taken with me. 

I climbed the tree in the usual way and 
was just about to put the wire noose around 
her neck, when down she came. I waved 
my hat at her a time or two, but with no 


-over 


avail. She came down to within about six 
or eight feet of me and jumped. Away she 
went with the dogs after her. Down the 


creek they went, but only a short distance, 
and up she went again—this time in a small 
tree, 

I had no trouble in putting the wire on 
her this time. I yanked her out of the tree 
with Rickerds on the lower side and myself 
on the upper side of the tree. I stretched 
her out and got her head behind a tree so 
she couldn’t see Rickerds while he crept up 
and got a hold of her tail. 

I tied my end of the cat to a tree while 
Rickerds held her by the tail, growling and 
fanning the air with all four paws. Finally 
she lay still and I started to tie her up in 
the usual way. 

“Don’t pull her head off; give her a little 
slack,” I said. 

“I don’t want her to get you,” said Rick- 
erds, to which I replied that he had better 
be looking out for himself—that she 
wouldn’t get me. 


“Look here, Rickerds,” I said, “she has 


milk. She must have some small kittens 
some place. We'll find them if it takes us 
a week.” 


“How are you going to find them, Bakker,” 
said Rickerds. 

“I am going to back-track her to those 
kittens.” 

So we tied the old lion to a tree, built a 
fire so that Rickerds could stay and watch 
her, and I started to back-track. I left the 
dogs with Rickerds, thinking the kittens 


were very small and that I wouldn’t need a 
dog to catch them. 
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HANDLING THE VARMINTS 


To Left—Two lion cubs six or eight months old, just captured. To Right—Putting an old female 
in a shipping crate 


I back-tracked for about three hours. 
Finally I came to a bunch of cliffs where 
the old lion had crawled down, and where 
there were all kinds of lion tracks. It was 
hard and dangerous going trying to climb 
up this cliff, but I finally got to where I 
could peep over a ledge. There I saw four 
little kittens about the size of a good-sized 
rat with their mouths open and heads in the 
air. They thought it was their mother who 
had returned. They were too small to realize 
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PAPA CAN’T SELL THIS ONE—IT’S MINE 


that it was not their mother, even when I 
picked them up out of their damp, icy bed 
and put them in my pack-sack. They never 
realized what was taking place. Their nest 
was simply a ledge of rock with a shelf rock 
over it to prevent snow from coming in on 
them. There was no grass or brush of any 
kind, nothing to keep them warm, and they 
lay there shivering from the cold. They had 
only to crawl to the edge of the cliff, where 
they could have fallen a distance of several 
feet. 


After I reached Rickerds and the old lion, 


we started towards Warland, getting there 
late in the afternoon. 

We raised the kittens on cow’s milk. They 
are about three months old now. One died 
after we had had them for about a month. 
My little girl, Cornelia Bakker, is their 
nurse, and it may be of interest to the read- 
ers to know that they have become very 
tame. I sold one to a man in Spokane, 
Wash., for a pet, not long ago, and expect 
to sell the other two soon. 

We allow them to run loose and whistle 
for them when we want them. 

I believe they will always be very tame, 
but will they do to be trusted when they get 
older? I believe they will. 

I have been asked several times if I ever 
heard a mountain lion scream. I can truly 
say I have not, and do not believe they do 
scream—at any rate in this neck of country 
with which I am particularly acquainted. 

An unusual trait of the mountain lion is 
that this animal has no regular breeding 
season. I judge this to be so from the fact 
that I have caught cougars of all ages at 
the same time of the year. Last winter, for 
instance, I caught two kittens, apparently 
born in the fall, and just about the same 
time I captured some which appeared to be 
about three months older. One meets with 
this same experience year after year. 

Another habit I have noticed is that the 
mountain lion does not drop from a limb on 
a deer’s back, as is popularly supposed. My 
observation is that it sneaks, or rather 
creeps, until within a long jump or so of its 
prey. Or it lays in wait behind some rock 
or tree until a deer comes within jumping 
distance, when it clutches its victim as a 
cat does a mouse. If the lion miscalculates 
and misses its prey, it will make but a very 


short run after it, preferring to look fo: 
another deer. I have also noticed that they 
sometimes catch blue grouse which roost in 
the snow. 

It is not very often that a lion will eat 
anything that has been touched or killed b: 
a human. They will not attack man unless 
cornered or starving from hunger. The 
mountain lion is very easily treed by a dog, 
but not every dog cares to run after one. 

Many ask why I have such great success 
in capturing these animals. It is simply a 
matter of willingness to endure the excessive 
hardship which goes with the business, such 
as laying out under a tree night after night 
in all kinds of weather, and not allowing 
their scolding growls and threats to disturb 
one’s balance of mind. Most people would 
prefer viewing these animals dead or behind 
the bars of a cage to catching them alive, 
in which latter event they would want a 
suit of armor. 





AN OLD MALE 


Picture shows it three days after capture. It 
weighed about 200 lbs. 


While it is true I have been badly 
scratched up at times, I have never been 
seriously injured, altho I have captured in 
the neighborhood of 200 lions during the 
past ten or twelve years. 

The mountain lion would seem to resem 
ble the domestic cat in its dislike for water. 
One seldom finds sign of a cougar having 
gotten his feet wet. If they desire to cross 
a stream they will generally take advantage 
of some log or tree which spans it. If they 
cannot find this they will invariably stay on 
the side they happen to be on rather than 
take to the water. If the stream is not too 


large, say but ten or fifteen feet across, | 

have known them to make it by a jump. 
While on this subject it may be interest 

ing to record that it is very seldom on 

















A PAIR OF YOUNG LION HOUNDS BRED BY M. H. BAKKER 














1—Where is the dinner? 
de resistance.” 


ever find where a lion has crossed a 
river on the ice. I can only account 
his on the theory that this brings them 
uch into the open, where the danger of 
‘ observed is so great. 
tho it is an undoubted fact that the 
itain lion kills more deer than any other 
al ranging the woods, they can at the 


2—Coming in from a walk. 
5—Mrs. Bakker playing with three lion kittens—as tame as house cats. 


of the West 
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A WILD LIFE KINDERGARTEN 


3—Crossing a stream on a high log. 


same time go without eating for several days 
and show no visible signs of hunger. Once 
I caught a very large male, weighing 220 
pounds, which went on a hunger strike. For 
six weeks it refused to eat, but lack of food 
for so long a period did not seem to hurt 
him in the least. 

I have heard the point raised that the lion 





4—Tug-of-war match, with a gopher as the 


6—Temptation. 
does not drink water. This is wrong, as my 
experience is that they will always drink 
after being captured before they will eat 
anything. 

I expect to hunt lions again the coming 
winter, when I may learn a few more facts 
and gather some further experiences that 
will interest your readers. 
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The Sunshine Land Calls You 


A well-known writer on fishing subjects writes of his experiences in 


Florida waters. 


HEN icy blasts sweep the North and 

snow festoons the trees and blankets 
the earth with robes of white, the sunshine 
land beckons to northern sportsmen and 
says: “Come hither! If you want hunting, 
we have quail, snipe and turkey in abund- 
ance. In large game, deer are plentiful, and 
there are bears, panthers, foxes, etc. Rivers 
and lakes furnish bass fishing that will be 
a revelation. When it comes to big-game 
sea angling, Florida is unsurpassed in that 
respect. The beauty and grandeur of the 
tropical scenery is captivating. Climate in 
winter is ideal, as a rule, with sunshine days 
and delightful dream nights.” 

Florida is noted for being an angler’s 
paradise. If you desire fresh water angling 
many of the rivers and lakes offer excellent 
bass fishing. The state is well known for 
being the home of the large-mouth black 
bass. They grow to enormous size, and the 
reason for this is that they are active and 
on the feed the year round. Some incredible 
ones in size have been taken. I once heard 
of one that tipped the scale at twenty-three 
pounds. Know of an angler who caught one 
some years ago weighing twenty pounds. 
But the idea frequently conveyed by writers 
and alluring pictorial advertising literature 
that these bass all run large is erroneous. 

You will find that the prize winners each 
season are from ten to fifteen pounds. It is 
not unusual for an angler to catch bass 
there ranging from five to eight pounds, but 
bass above ten pounds are the exception. 
Mrs. Ellsworth and I have caught many 
bass, casting in Florida lakes and rivers, 
but we have never taken any weighing over 
ten pounds, and few of these. 

In gameness, you cannot compare these 
bass to those that live in the North, because 
of the different conditions under which they 
live. In Florida the smaller ones—the two 
or three-pounders—we found gamier than 
large ones. And if the angler will use the 
right kind of tackle, the maximum degree 
of sport will be obtained. For, after all, it 
is not the size of a fish that counts in 
angling, but the sport derived in plaving it. 

When we first visited Florida, bass fishing, 
we had amusing experiences hiring guides. 
The blacks that make a living rowing North- 
ern anglers are a crafty, good-natured, usu- 
ally jolly lot. They always heed the money, 
but are not over-fond of work, and usually 
lazy. The first one we engaged, when the 
day was over, requested his pay to buy food 
with. I gladly gave it to him, together with 
a tip, for who could resist such a plea? 
That was the last we saw of him. The sec- 
ond played the same trick. When I hired 
the third one, I made it plain his wages 
would be on Saturday nights. But each 
night he wanted something on account for 
“food,” and so I'd give him fifty cents or a 


dollar. When he received the balance of his 
wages on Saturday he, too, vanished. They 
spent the money for “nigger gin” and 
gambling. 


Eventually a pleasant looking, smart chap, 
just bubbling over with good humor, and 
anxious to work, was recommended and en- 
gaged at once. He proved to be a good 
guide and cook, and satisfactory in every 
way when working. He did not drink “gin,” 
but was an inveterate gambler. Saturday 
night was his “big night,” and he played 
“craps,” sometimes visiting other nearby 
towns. Invariably he was arrested and 
locked up. Several times when this occurred 


Fred Bradford Ellsworth 


I obtained his release and paid his fine. 
Finally [ told him I was thru with that sort 
of business. Then I made him a proposition 
that if he would refrain from shooting craps 
until I was thru with him I would give him 
a substantial reward. He fulfilled his prom- 
ise, which was a great surprise to me. The 
day we left he came down to the train, all 
radiant and happy, to bid us good-bye, and 
I wish you could have seen him. He cer- 














A 55-LB. AMBERJACK ON LIGHT TACKLE 
IN FLORIDA 


tainly looked like a beau. He had on patent 
leathers—a couple of sizes too small—a new 
green suit, pink shirt, green tie, white derby 
and sported a cane. As we boarded the 
train he looked at me with a smile and said: 
“Boss, I still got some money left, and to- 
night Ize goin’ to give the crap-shooters a 
run for their money.” 

A thing that impressed us as being pe- 
culiar wherever’ we fished bass was this: 
Most all the anglers we came in contact with 
were from the North. They used tackle en- 
tirely too heavy and trolled with a Skinner 
spoon and about seventy-five or a hundred 


Tips on tackle and outfit 


feet of line out. Any experienced angle: 
knows that casting is the proper method to 
pursue in fishing for bass. It enables one to 
get into pockets and likely places impossible 
in trolling, and is productive of more fish, 
compared to which trolling is monotonous, 
uninteresting and tame sport. Perhaps these 
anglers had not acquired the art of casting, 
and were novices at the game. At any rate. 
they got the bass, all right. And there were 
two old sports in particular who amused us 
greatly. They used tackle which would hold 
a tarpon. They were the most enthusiastic 
and persistent fishermen we ever saw. They 
were up mornings at 6 o’clock for early 
breakfast, and by 7 were on the way. I) 
made no difference to them what the weather 
indications were. They fished when the 
lakes were rough; and at times so calm 
there wasn’t a ripple on the water; days it 
was hot enough to burn the hide off a mule’s 
back, days it rained in torrents, and days it 
was cold enough for a winter overcoat. | 
often wondered how the guide stood it, for 
they detest cold, and I'll bet he had on sev- 
eral suits of clothes. Back and forth these 
two old “birds” trolled all day long, stop- 
ping only to eat lunch. Did they catch 
bass? Sacre bleu! I should say so! Al- 
ways came in with large catches and some 
big bass. They kept everything, regardless 
of size, to display as evidence of their skill’? 

In contrast to the fishing methods pur- 
sued by these quaint characters were two 
proficient anglers named Workman and a 
Dr. Loder. The former came from. Spring- 
field, and the latter from Chicago. Both 
were skillful casters and used light tackle. 
The grace and ease they displayed in placing 
their lures wherever desired was pleasing to 
see, also the finesse in playing a fish. Work- 
man was a crack shot, and when not fishing 
spent much time quail shooting, and seldom 
failed to get the birds. The doctor’s hobby. 
in conjunction with angling, was making 
elegant bass rods. He possessed the finest 
collection I ever saw. Some were made of 
material I never heard of. The wood of one 
rod in particular he had been trying to find 
for ten years. It was beautiful wood, and 
the rod had the backbone and resiliency 
equal, if not superior, to split bamboo. | 
regret not remembering the name of this 
wood. It makes little difference, because 
one couldn’t obtain it. 

Anglers who have been accustomed to 
fishing bass in the North with regular bass 
tackle will find it adapted to Florida bass 
fishing. If votaries of light tackle, I would 
suggest a 6-foot 6-ounce split bamboo rod 
for casting. Even lighter equipment can be 
used if the angler is an expert. A one-piece 
rod is the best kind to use, but they are 
unwieldy to carry. Therefore the nex 
choice is one with a tip that comes togetl 
about a foot from the butt. A rod with join 
in the middle of the tip lacks proper 
siliency, and usually breaks there, if 
carefully handled. 

To those who are inexperienced in bis 
fishing, I would recommend a fairly str: 
rod to start with. It need not be an 
pensive one, but capable of standing rot 
usage, such as a beginner is most likely 
subject it to. After being taught how 
cast and learning how to fish, the ang 
ean then substitute a high-grade split b: 
boo rod. 

Many anglers like a steel rod, and I kn w 
of none better than the Bristol steel fish ¢ 
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rods. In my early days I used this make. 
Since then they have been improved wonder- 
fully. Even now when I visit wilderness 
places I always take a fine Bristol with me 
for emergency. The beauty of these rods is 
that they never get out of order and are de- 
pendable. And they will last for years if 
you take care of them properly. 

For a reel there are numerous good, in- 
expensive ones on the market to select from. 
Pick out a smooth running quadruple multi- 
plying one, holding fifty or seventy-five yards 
of line. Later you can invest in a fine 
jeweled reel that will last for years, if prop- 
erly cared for. 

Lines should be of soft-braided silk to 
enable the angler to cast well. A _hard- 
braided line is too stiff, and difficult to cast. 
The size of a line to use depends wholly 
upon the weight of the rod. For a rod 
weighing seven or eight ounces a fifteen- 
pound test line should be durable enough. 

I have always been a great “porkist” in 
bass and muskellunge fishing, and have no- 
ticed some baits named the Al Foss Pork 
Rind Minnows. They are called the 
Shimmy Wiggler, Oriental Wiggler, Little 
Egypt Wiggler and Skidder. They are at- 
tractive looking lures, and I am going to try 
them out the next time I go sweet water 
angling. 

I usually use the Skinner No. 2 casting 
spoon, with pork bait, for bass, but am in- 
formed that the Donjo spoons and the Day 
spoon are mighty good ones to use. So try 
them out. 

Your fishing tackle will now be completed 
with a landing net and tackle box contain- 
ing lines, bass hooks, spinners, swivels, 
sinkers, trolling spoons, plugs—if you favor 
them—an oil can, screw driver, emery stone 
and file. 

The reason fishing in Florida lakes and 
rivers enthralls an angler is because of the 
kaleidoscopic beauty of the tropical scenery. 
The shores are lined with palm trees, majes- 
tic oaks festooned with Spanish moss, and 
cypress trees. Often thru the verdure ap- 
pears magnificent orange and grape-fruit 
groves. Beautiful herons with different 
colored plumage and snow-white cranes fly 
about in the air. Alligators sleep in the 
sunshine, and poisonous reptiles glide along 














SEVEN-FOOT SAIL-FISH TAKEN ON 
“LIGHT TACKLE” IN FLORIDA 
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in the water. Buzzards sit in the branches 
of the trees or circle high in the sky, scan- 
ning the earth for a feast. And as you re- 
joice in all this wild, sublime grandeur, there 
seems to be a mysticism about it that en- 
tices one there again. 

In the beginning of this article reference 
is made to the climate of Florida as invari- 
ably being ideal. But I would not have my 
readers interpret by this that a tropical cli- 
mate is always uniform. The weather there 
is changeable, the same as anywhere else, 
and at times inclement. Frequently it gets 
cold, and sometimes after rains is damp and 
chilly. Storms from the North now and then 
sweep across the state, freezing orange and 
grape-fruit groves, etc. I have seen ice form 
on lakes along the Atlantic Coast nearly as 
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At Catalina Island the principal big-game 
fish sought by anglers are the tuna and 
swordfish. There are two kinds of sword- 
fish, and they are called marlin and sword- 
fish, or as some designate them, round-bill 
and broad-bill. The records of the Tuna 
Club up to October 12, 1920, were as fol- 
lows: 163 marlin swordfish—22 over 200 
pounds, and 6 over 300 pounds; 527 tuna— 
82 over 100 pounds. That is the largest 
number of tuna weighing over 100 pounds 
ever recorded in one season. 

It is interesting when I recall a visit | 
paid there a few years ago. I wanted to try 
sword-fishing, so a friend of mine who is a 
member of the Tuna Club gave me the name 
of the best boatman for that kind of fishing. 
I communicated with him and he informed 




















GOING TO THE CORAL REEFS AFTER AMBERJACK 


far south as Key West. At such times one 
feels the change keenly, and winter clothing 
is imperative. 2 

Floridans remind me of Californians in 
singing the praises of their state, and at the 
same time speaking disparagingly of it. It 
is due to rivalry. In Los Angeles the people 
will tell you that if you want to enjoy the 
climate and scenery, that is the place to 
make your headquarters. A Californian 
from San Francisco will scoff at such an 
idea, and declare that it’s too hot there and 
enervating; that the climate of San Fran- 
cisco is far better, exhilarating, and puts 
“pep” into one; and so far as scenery is 
concerned, the best places, such as Lake 
Tahoe, Mt. Shasta and the Yosemjte, are in 
the northern part of the state. 

Floridans on the West Coast claim that 
being on the Gulf side the climate is more 
equitable and a preferable place to spend 
the winter. Also that the salt water fishing 
is as good as on the East Coast. So far as 
fishing is concerned, this is not true, with 
the exception of tarpon. In season, tarpon 
fishing at Useppa Island on the West Coast 
is one of the best places I know of for that 
kind of sport. There is a hotel on the island 
named Tarpon Inn, and they have cottages 
besides, and many anglers congregate there 
each season. 

When it comes to big game sea-angling, 
the East Coast of Florida surpasses any 
place I know of. Tarpon, sailfish, amber- 
jack, kingfish and barracuda are the prized 
fish sought by anglers. The fishing starts at 
Palm Beach and extends to Key West. But 
if you want the best angling, then go down 
on the Florida Keys. The trouble is that 
unless you cruise there is no place to stop 
at except Long Key Fishing Camp at Long 
Key. It is a wonderful place, accommodat- 
ing about a hundred people. We spent four 
or five consecutive seasons there and had the 
finest kind of sport. 





me that the best time for that sport was in 
September. So I engaged him for the first 
three weeks of that month. 

Mrs. Ellsworth and I were tarpon fishing 
that summer on the Texas Coast. When 
finished I proceeded to California, arriving 
at Avalon a month ahead of time. As I had 
been angling almost continually since the 
first of the year, it was my intention to de- 
vote the time to writing, reading, lounging 
and keeping fit. 

Catalina Island is certainly a most won- 
derful place, with its mountain peaks, 
canons and precipice shores. The air js 
grand and exhilarating and days delightful. 

Avalon is most charming and picturesque 
in everything. I can conceive of no finer 
place for one to enjoy life in than at this 
Little Gem in the Pacific. But for fishing, 
give me Florida every time. 

In recent years the sailfish of Florida have 
excited much interest among anglers. At 
Palm Beach there is a club named the Sail 
fish Club, and members devote their time 
exclusively to sailfish angling. A sailfish is 
sometimes called a spear fish, but are really 
swordsh in the use of their swords. When 
hooked, they make a long rush, and then 
start making spectacular leaps. I have seen 
them jump from ten to thirty times, shaking 
the body from side to side frantically, trying 
to dislodge the hook. Their large sail ex- 
tends nearly the length of the body and 
folds like a fan into a groove in the back 
when not in use. When a sailfish is hooked. 
the sail is usually raised, and it is then 
difficult to alter their course when in flight. 
I have seen sailfish that weighed very near 
100 pounds. They possibly attain a weight 
of 150 pounds. But the average weight of 
those taken are fifty pounds, and length 
seven feet. 

Tarpon in Florida during the winter and 
spring months are generally caught trolling 
at night. Quite a number are caught. Later 
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on they are taken in the day time, but the 
best time for tarpon is during the hot sum- 
mer days. In my estimation there is nothing 
viewed with more wonder and admiration 
than a huge tarpon as it leaps high in the 
air. Its silvery form glistening in the rays 
of tropical sunshine reminds one of a rare 
diamond in an exquisite setting—a never-to- 
be-forgotten picture. 

Amberjack are a beautiful, hard-fighting 
fish. They never leave the water, but make 
desperate long rushes when hooked. I have 
seen them strip an angler’s reel of 600 feet 
of line the first rush. The largest amber- 
jack I know of being taken weighed 106 
pounds, and was caught in 1916. I have 
caught them as high as 55 pounds, and Mrs. 
Ellsworth, larger ones. But the average 
weight is around 25 pounds. In gameness 
and endurance I consider an amberjack 
superior to a tarpon. I have had a 50-pound 
amberjack fight harder than a much larger 
tarpon. No doubt this will be a surprise to 
tarpon anglers who have never had an oppor- 
tunity to try amberjack fishing. 
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Kingfish are a silvery, also beautiful fish, 
and very gamey. They hit a lure with a 
smash and sometimes leap twenty or thirty 
feet into the air. A long rush is made when 
they hit the water, usually followed by two 
more leaps before settling down to under- 
water fighting. A 30-pound kingfish is a 
good-sized one, and they average about 18 
pounds. 

The barracuda is shaped somewhat like a 
muskellunge, but has a more pointed mouth. 
It is a devilish-looking fish, with long, sharp 
teeth. It has the ferociousness of a bull 
dog, and when it attacks another fish, tears 
and rips it to pieces in short order. I have 
caught them as high as 40 pounds, but this 
is unusual, and they average in weight about 
like the kingfish. On light tackle they will 
leap when hooked. 

Reference was made in bass fishing rela- 
tive to the proper kind of tackle to use. 
The same thing is of importance in big game 
sea angling. If you are an adept fresh water 


fisherman by all means use “light tackle” 
as applied to salt water angling. If a novice, 





A Wild Goose Chase 


The proverbial wild goose chase is here very pleasantly reversed into 
a successful hunt for honkers in the vicinity of Willows, Calif. 


66(ARRY yu baggage?” This from a 
red-capped porter of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad at the Los Angeles station. 
“Say, man, you shuah got lead in them 
grips!” burst out this son of Ham. 

Well, we sure did have—300 shells loaded 
for geese and 200 for ducks. We, I might 
state, consisted of J. H. Bishop, Jr., known 
among his friends as “Jerry,” and yours 
truly, both of Pasadena, Calif. We had 
planned to take a goose hunt up in Northern 
California, and were on our way. 

My Ithaca No. 4 was certainly oiled up 
for the occasion and carefully packed away 
in its chamois. I told the porter to keep 
his eye on that gun, as it was worth a 
million dollars. He kept his eye on it, all 
right, for it never left his hand; and he re- 
ceived his tip. We secured our berths on 
the Sacramento Flyer and left Los Angeles 
at 6:15 in the evening. 

You, brother sportsman, know what we 
talked of—geese and ducks. As Jerry said, 
it was the opportunity he had been trying to 
avail himself of for twenty-five years. We 
arrived at Sacramento at 10:10 o’clock next 
morning, and much to our sorrow found the 
train for our destination left at 9:25, and 
there would not be a train for Willows until 
7 o'clock in the evening. The upshot of it 
was, we talked to the train starter and left 
Sacramento for Willows by the way of 
Tehama, a round-about way, but we would 
save five hours and arrive at Willows at 4:45 
p.m. if we made connections at Tehama. 
While en route to Tehama we watched the 
country on both sides of the railroad for 
signs of geese and ducks. The land for 
miles on each side of the tracks was covered 


Ekdale 
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with water, rice fields and everything else. 
How we strained our eyes to see a sign of a 
goose or duck! Thru Marysville, Biggs, 
Gridley and Chico, all much talked of as 
great country for water fowl. Well, we 
made connections at Tehama and stepped 
from one train to the other—lucky one time 
at least. 

We arrived at Willows on time and ex- 
pected to find our goose man awaiting us, 
as we had telegraphed ahead that we would 
be there that day. This man, John H. 
Cavier, whose middle name is “geese,” was 
reached by telephone, and soon drove up 
with his faithful Henry. We loaded our 
luggage and were soon settled for the night. 
But not before we had secured all the in- 
formation about geese we wanted. Jack 
assured us we would get the limit tomorrow 
sure. While we were talking we could hear 
the geese flying over, making sweet music 
to our ears. As it was dark, we could hear 
but not see them. Jack bade us good night 
after stating he would call us at 4 o’clock. 
I could hear flocks of geese passing over 
every once in awhile during the night as I 


lay in bed thinking of the morrow. Would 
morning never come? 

Bang, clang, burr. Gee! I must have 
been asleep. Jack was trying to start 


“Lizzie,” and the morning was raw and cold. 
Enough said. It did not take Jerry and me 
long to get dressed, needless to say. I took 
the Ithaca out of its case, and after putting 
it together threw it to my shoulder. 

“What do you think you are doing?” 
asked Jerry. I told him I wanted to see if 
the rib was still straight. It took us but a 
few minutes to reach the lunch counter, 





or not having had much experience in fish- 
ing, it is advisable to use heavy tackle—a 
tarpon outfit at first. 

I have spoken of the entrancing scenic 
beauty to be found on the inland rivers and 
lakes of Florida. But way down on the Keys 
nature has been even more bounteous in be- 
stowing her priceless gifts. There you will 
find isolation, peace and usually quietness. 
The days are invariably sunshiny ones, with 
cloudless skies and pure air, scented with 
the perfume of the sea. The melody of the 
palms plays upon the senses pleasantly. 
Golden sunsets captivate the eye, and some- 
times, to break the stillness, the roar of the 
sea is heard. At night the big moon and 
shining stars smile down upon you and on 
the white coral sand, turning night almost 
into day. As you gaze out over the tur- 
quoise waters of the Atlantic your soul 
thrills with gladness. And, thinking of 
your environment and the wonderful sport 
you're having, you will gaze up into the 
heavens and say, “Surely the Great Creator 
has been kind to me.” 














J. H. CAVIER, THE “GOOSE MAN” 


where we did full justice to ham-and, a 
stack of wheats, washed down with a hot cup 
of coffee. We piled into the “Lizzie” and 
away we started on our four-mile drive to 
the field where the geese had been feeding 
the day before. Jack had dug three pits, 
from within which we were to shoot. A 
cold, raw wind from the north struck me 
in the back of the neck as I sat on a nice 
hard board with my back to the others—and 
say, that wind was sure cold! We wasted 
no time as we slid over bumps and chuck 
holes, and that board was not, very springy. 
We had a trailer on which were two coops 
of live geese decoys—forty-eight of them. 
The oldest one in the flock Jack had used 
for twenty-two years. 

We arrived at the pits at 6:30 and pro- 
ceeded to unload the Ford. We then took 
two-foot poultry netting and made pens by 
making a circle of the wire and using short 
iron rods about two feet long as posts. We 











made five of these pens and then 
livided the live decoys so as to 
ave about the same number in 
ach pen. Jack then drove Liz- 
‘ie out of the field. while Jerry 
ind I made ourselves comfort- 
ible in the two outside pits, 
leaving the center one for Jack, 
is per his instructions. We then 
laced some flat metal decoys 
close around the pits so as_ to 
onceal them. Jack then pro- 
ceeded to give us our final in. 
structions as follows: 

“As soon as we see something coming, get 
down and stay down; and when I say ‘Get 
ready, cock your guns; when I say ‘Punch 
‘em,’ give it to them.” 

“When do you think they will come? 
How soon will they come? In big flocks or 
a few at a time? Which direction do they 
come from?” These were a few of the many 
questions we asked of Cavier. 

The gray in the east had just turned to 
light pink when I discovered some black 
specks on the horizon towards the distant 
Sacramento River, from which the geese 
come to the fields to feed, going back at 
night to roost on the sand bars of the river. 

“There they come,” I cried. “Where?” 
isked Jack. 

“Down low over the fence in the lower 
part of the field about a mile away,” I re- 
plied. 

“Sure enough; you sure have good eyes, 
ll right,” said Jack, and I felt very much 
pleased with myself for spotting the first 
bunch. 

They came straight for us; we were or- 
lered down by Jack, and he called to Bill, 
the leader of the decoys, to get busy; the 
rest of the decoys following suit. How those 
lecoys did work! Oh, boy! isn’t it a grand 
ind glorious feeling! (with apologies to 
Briggs). The coming geese answered the 
lecoys—and, say, talk about classic music! 
We crouched down in the pits and waited 
for the coming geese. Maybe you don’t 
think it is a strain to squat down wai'ing 
for a shot. Poor Jerry—the pit was a little 
small for him, and his 200 pounds resting on 
he calves of his legs made him suffer. The 
eese came over a little high and made a 
ide swing. I sneaked a peep and counted 
n. 

“Get ready,” came from Jack, and we 
ll arose at the same time. Bang! Bang! 
vent the guns. I al- 
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TWENTY-FOUR FINE BIG ONES 


which left five in the flock. These same five 
geese made a wide turn and started to come 
back. How those decoys did work, and 
what a pleasure it was to watch them, for 
they seemed to enjoy it as much as we did. 

On came the geese, and when about fifty 
yards away Jack said, “Get ready.” I made 








SHOOTING PITS 


sure and cocked my gun this time. When 
about thirty yards from us, “Punch ’em.” 
cried Jack, and we sure did. I made a 
pretty double and so did Jack; Jerry had to 
be satisfied with a single, as he was a little 
slow in finding his bird, as that was all that 
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remained of the flock. We got 
out of the pits and picked up our 
geese. I sure was proud as I 
picked up the three I had killed 
and placed them on wires around 
the pits. They made good decoys 
and aded to our flock, because 
dead geese on wires are next to 
live geese as decoys. We watched 
a few flocks in the distance and 
hoped a flock would come near 
enough to see our decoys. 

“Get down,” said Jack, as com- 
right for us was a flock of about 

100 geese. On they came, nearer and nearer. 

How big and fine they look! How gracefully 

they fly! They passed over us too high for a 

shot, and then swung around behind us, 

“hollering” all the time, with our decoys an- 

swering- Talk about noise! But with us it 

was the sweetest music ever heard. They 
swung twice behind us. Why doesn’t he say 

“Punch em”? How we waited for the word. 

But it never came, as the geese took fright 

and passed on to farther fields. 

Another flock of about sixteen appeared 
across the field to our left. They started to 
pass by us, but when Jack threw a clod of 
dirt at “Old Bill,” the leader of the tame 
decoys, telling him to get busy, he started, 
all right, and the rest of the decoys joined 
in chorus. The geese heard them and turned 
and came right up to us; in fact, one of the 
wild geese alighted among our decoys and 
made himself right at home. 

We received that word “Punch ’em,” 
which we loved to hear. The geese started 
to fall, and it rained geese for a few mo- 
ments. Jack with his corn sheller dropped 
five, Jerry two and I a double. Some shoot- 
ing! A flock came over us a little high, and 
Jack said, “Let’s try and see what we can do 
to them.” I picked out two big ones, and 
the Ithaca spoke twice with 3% drams of 
powder and one ounce of No. 6 chilled shot. 
Gee! how it hit them; no cripples, but good 
clean kills. They never knew what struck 
them. Jack secured a couple and Jerry 
made a nice long kill with his left barrel. 
Jerry said, “Every time I pulled on a goose 
it would start to fall.” 

I might say a word about J. H. Cavier, 
our guide, who knows geese, and then some, 
and who is a courteous and reliable man, 
one whose every desire is to secure for you a 
successful shoot. If you cannot kill them 
yourself, he will do it for you, as his best 
record is 99 geese 





ost pulled my 
ight trigger out of 
he gun. Then it 
awned upon me 
iat in the excite- 
ent I had failed 

push the safety 
p. It did not take 
e long to rectify 
y mistake, and 
»w those geese did 
imb. I pulled on 
big one and then 
ressed the left 
igger. The Ithaca 
re held up her 
putation, and Mr. 
ose never knew 
hat hit him. It 
is some long shot. 
“Get down,” 





me from Jack IT 
re did. Jerry had 
cured his double 
‘d go had Jack, 








SHOWING METAL DECOYS AND DEAD GEESE ON WIRES 


with 100 shells, done 
when there was no 
limit on geese. His 
live decoys are the 
best I have ever had 
the pleagure to shoot 


over. 
We gathered up 
our geese, twenty- 





four fine big ones, 
and drove the de- 
coys into one pen, 
and soon had the 
machine and trailer 
loaded and ready to 
return to town. We 
decided to return on 
the following day 
for our second day’s 
shoot, and I shall 
write about that 
event some time in 
the near future. We 
took a few snap- 
shots and then drove 
back to town. 
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Outdoor Life—September, 1921 





A Nevada Quail Hunt 


A trip into a desert 


66A LL ABOARD!” yelled the conductor, 
and we climbed in—but not into 
one of the coaches, as one would naturally 
suppose. Rather, Ed swung up into the cab 
of the engine, and I handed the guns to him, 
and then prepared to see how gracefully I 
could follow his example. 

“Just one moment,” he remarked. “You 
had better hand the dog up to me first.” 

“Hand the dog up to you!” 

“Sure! Can’t you see that he has all the 
ear-marks of a good bird dog?” 

“Perhaps he has,” I replied as I boosted 
the willing canine up into Ed’s outstretched 
arms. “At any rate, he can tell a couple of 
hunters when he sees them!” 

“He sure can,” agreed Ed. “Why, he 
spotted us as soon as we got off No. 4 this 
morning. Nobody around here seems to own 
him, either, so we might as well avail our- 
selves of his services. How about it, Joe?” 

“Sure thing, Mr. E——,” replied the en- 


gineer. “They say he is the best bird-dog 
in Southern Nevada. He belongs to Dr. 
W , but the doctor has gone to Cali 


fornia, and the station agent is keeping the 
dog for him. Come here, Blackie—want to 
ride in the engine?” 

Blackie evidently did want to ride in the 
engine, and proceeded to make himself right 
at home, much to the surprise of Ed and me. 

“He has been down the line with me be- 
fore,’ remarked the engineer as he drew 
back the throttle. “Blackie is used to the 
engine.” 

Perhaps by now the reader has come to 
the conclusion that we were out after quail, 
and such was indeed the case. Ed, who is 
an official of the railroad company, managed 
to obtain one of its business cars, in which 
we had left Los Angeles the night before, 
all rigged out for a two-day hunt. 

I was rather skeptical of Ed’s remarks 
about the abundance of quail to be found 
in Nevada. I suppose most anyone would 
be whose only acquaintance with our most 
sparsely populated state was made by peer- 
ing out of train windows. Such desert 
wastes as are seen do not bring to mind 
visions of numerous bevies of quail, such as 
I was informed were waiting to be shot; but 
they are there—not in the desert wastes, but 
in as fine a quail country as one could wish 
for. 

Our car was left on a siding near the main 
line, and the engine into which we climbed 
was making the run on the branch line be- 
tween Moapa and St. Thomas. For perhaps 
five miles, the tracks followed the Muddy 
River—quite a stream of water for Southern 
Nevada, where water is in most places a 
scarce article. The Muddy River Valley is 
a picturesque place. It has a charm all its 
own, which is heightened by the fact that 
the desert reigns supreme for miles and 
miles on both sides of it. It must be hard 
for one who is unfamiliar with our South- 
western deserts to imagine how such a place 
can exist in the midst of such a barren, 
rocky, desert country. 

Suddenly my attention was withdrawn 
from the scenery by a happy outburst from 
Ed. 

“There’s the place, Joe; just beyond that 
curve. Slow her down and we will get out!” 
Joe applied the air, and the train was soon 
brought to a stop. Ed and I piled out, and 
Joe handed Blackie down to us, who, in his 
doggish way, was registering extreme satis- 
faction over the prospect of a hunt. 


country that proves there can be found sorre hunting 


oases in a dry and desolate land 


M. J. Barry 


On the east side of the tracks a brush- 
covered flat extended for some distance 
along the banks of the stream, and into this 
brush we sent Blackie, anxious to see 
whether or not he would prove to be as good 
a bird dog as Joe had said he was. We did 
not have long to wait. Shortly he came to 
a point, but soon dropped it and sneaked a 
short distance forward and pointed again. 
We knew very well what that meant. He 
had located a covey, but they had started 
running—a favorite stunt of our Western 
quail. 

“Come on, Barry, we will have to walk 
fast to catch up with them,” remarked Ed. 
“The dog cannot hold them in this thin 
brush.” 

I pumped a shell into the chamber of my 
12-gauge Remington, and we started off in 














OUR CAR ON THE SIDING 


hot pursuit. After the covey was located, 
Blackie could be of no further use in such 
a place, so we called him back and made 
him walk at our sides. Soon I saw a number 
of birds running across an open spot in front 
of me, and mentioned to Ed to get ready for 
the fun. We proceeded as fast as possible, 
for those quail can run like the devil. All 
of a sudden the whole covey got up with a 
loud whir of wings. There were so many 
birds I hardly knew which to shoot at, but 
I managed to single one out and let drive. 
The bird fell, and I got in another shot, but 
bird number two continued on in its flight, 
unharmed. Ed did better shooting than I— 
getting two birds in the same number of 
shots. The dog proved to be a very good 
retriever, and brought in all of the birds. 
As I have mentioned, the brush in which 
we were hunting extended along the edge of 
the stream, and the whole covey flew across 
this stream, lighting in the brush on the 
other side. It was decided that I should go 
across after them, so I climbed down the 
steep bank and started to wade across; but 
soon I found that if I crossed the stream, I 
would probably have to swim it, so I gave 
up the attempt and climbed back up the 


bank. We had never imagined that this se 
called river ran such a stream of water. 

A council of war was held, and we de. 
cided that the best plan would be to hunt 
on up-stream until we came to a place where 
I could cross. Accordingly, we started out, 
Blackie ranging in the brush in front of us. 
Soon we struck a plowed field, which almost 
crowded the brush out, leaving only a nar- 
row strip of it along the edge of the stream. 
But this narrow strip of brush contained 
quail, as Blackie soon found out, a fair-sized 
covey being flushed from which two more 
birds were bagged. 

This covey scattered upon being flushed, 
all the birds going up-stream, some lighting 
on our side and some on the other. As luck 
would have it, I found a crossing near by. 
It was not much of a crossing, consisting 
merely of a couple of saplings extending to 
a small island in the middle of the stream, 
and a few more saplings bridging the chan- 
nel between the island and the other bank. 
However, | managed to crawl across on my 
hands and knees, and once on the other side. 
Ed and I kept abreast of each other and 
started on up-stream after the last covey 
that we had flushed. 

It was not long before I stumbled onto 
still another covey, which flew up-stream, 
and scattered as the one before it had done. 

“Now we will get some sport,” shouted 
Ed from the other side. “The brush in front 
is full of them. Watch out for singles!” 

We certainly did have good shooting from 
then on. The covies had become broken up, 
and the birds were sitting tight in the brush 
on both sides of the stream. Blackie was 
with Ed, and did fine work pointing bird 
after bird as we worked up-stream. I had 
to flush my own birds, and undoubtedly over- 
looked many of them before I learned how 
to get them up. The banks of the stream 
were usually about fifteen to twenty feet 
high, and in most places a heavy growth of 
brush extended from the top of the bank 
down to the very edge of the water. The 
quail seemed to prefer the heavy brush as 
near to the edge of the stream as possible, 
and would sit there while I walked past on 
the bank above. After awhile, I got wise 
to this, and started throwing clods into the 
brush near the water’s edge. That got them 
out, and I was afforded some very good 
shooting. ? 

We hunted up and down the stream on 
opposite banks for the rest of the day, and 
I do not believe I ever had better quail 
shooting in my life. Whenever one of my 
birds fell on Ed’s side of the stream, I wou!d 
whistle for Blackie, and show him where it 
was by throwing clods at it. I got most of 
Ed’s birds that fell on my side, and when- 
ever a bird fell in the water the dog went 
in after it. Considering the country we were 
hunting over, very few birds were lost. 

About 4:30 we decided that the days 
sport had been more than sufficient, and 
called it quits. Ed had arranged with tle 
section foreman to have someone come out 
for us on a motor car at 5 o'clock, so ve 
walked over to the tracks and sat down ‘0 
wait. In a short time we could hear ti¢ 
sharp reports of the motor in the crisp deset 
air, and soon it rounded the curve to our 
left. The two young fellows who made up 
the crew told us to get on, and they wou d 
take us to Moapa. Blackie seemed to be +s 
much at home on the motor as he was 1 
the engine, and we were soon chuggi 2 
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way. We had covered about a 
ile without a word being spo- 
xen, when Ed broke the silence. 
How is it that you boys came 
ip from the south? Did you go 
lown the tracks looking for us, 

id then come back again?” 

“No, sir; we live in Overton, 
but were in Moapa this morning 
nd the foreman asked us to 
ome back and bring you in at 
5 o'clock,” answered one of the 
boys. 

“Then I suppose the foreman 
will be able‘to put us up for the 
night?” I remarked. 

“He won't need to,” answered 
the youth; we are going back to 
Overton. They are going to have 
1 dance there tonight.” 

The December sun was sinking 
behind the western mountains, 











ind the night air was beginning 

to get real cold. It seemed to me 

the boys had quite a return trip 

staring them in the face—a cold, dark trip— 
but they evidently thought nothing of it, as 
one of them remarked: 

“They don’t have many dances around 
here, and when they do have one, Tom ’n 
I'll sure be there with bells on!” 

Sneed, out colored cook and porter, had a 
fine dinner waiting for us when we arrived 
it the car, and I am sure we did justice to 
it. That desert air in winter is great stuff. 
lf a man cannot work up an appetite after 
tramping arouhd in it for the greater part 
of a day, he is hopeless. 

Soon after we finished eating, the station 
agent came over to see how our luck had 
been. We told him all about the day’s sport 
in glowing terms. 

“That’s fine!” he said, “but have you ever 
hunted on old man M.’s ranch?” 

“Why, no, we never have.” replied Ed. 


ED AND BLACKIE 


“Well, I will arrange for Logan to take 
you up there tomorrow. That’s the best 
place for quail in the state. Why, you can 
knock them over with clubs they are so 
thick!” 

Bright and early the next morning we 
were spinning over a fairly good desert road 
in Logan’s Ford. We were headed north, in 
the opposite direction from that which we 
had gone the day before, and for perhaps 
ten miles the road crossed desert-looking 
hills and flats, with hardly a sign of life 
anywhere. I was beginning to wonder where 
we would ever find quail in such a country, 
when all of a sudden we topped a slight rise, 
and there below us was an even more beau- 
tiful stretch of land than that over which 
we had hunted the day before. 

The Muddy River, like many pther desert 
streams, comes to life all of a sudden by 
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NEAR THE HUNTING COUNTRY 
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means of a number of large 
springs; and, in the farther end 
of the valley, upon which we 
gazed, was located the source of 
the Muddy. The valley was fair- 
ly wide and scattered over it 
were several ranches. Some of 
the land was cleared off and ap 
peared to be quite fertile, but 
much of it was overgrown with 
brush, which proved to be ideal 
quail cover. 

Logan let us outeat the upper 
end of the valley and pointed out 
the best places for us to hunt 
Blackie was not with us, as we 
had been unable to find him that 
morning, but we managed to get 


along all right without him. On 
this occasion we did not hunt 


near the stream at all, but stuck 
to the brush along the edges of 
the foothills, and altho we did 
not try knocking the birds over 
with clubs, we managed to get a 
good bag of them just the same. Our hunt 
ing was limited to about three hours, but 
during that time we bagged almost as many 
birds as we had the day before. 

Never before have I hunted in a region 
where quail were so plentiful. In Southern 
California they are becoming pretty well 
shot out in many places, and perhaps the 
time is not very far off when we will have 
no open season on them at all—not until 
their depleted ranks have had time to fill 
out, at any rate. But there in Nevada it is 
doubtful if they will ever become scarce. 
One of the natives informed me that many 
more quail are trapped than are killed by 
sportsmen each year—but still they are as 
numerous as they ever were, according to 
his statement. From our own observations 
[ would say that they are certainly plentiful 
enough now. The birds killed were all val- 
ley quail—Lophortyx californica vallicola. 

That afternoon the westbound local picked 
up our car to take us back to Los Angeles. 
Ed and I sat on the observation platform, 
wrapped in silence as we watched the set- 
ting sun light up the western clouds with 
wondrous colors. Finally Ed spoke: 

“Well, what do you think of the hunting 
up this way?” 

“Beats all I ever saw!” I replied. 
will have to try it again!” 

“We sure will,” agreed Ed. 

And then Sneed stuck his head out the 
door and made the announcement for which 
we had been patiently waiting: 

“You all kin cum in t’ dinnah now!” 
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Steelhead and Salmon Fishing 


Describing the thrills experienced in landing the real 


«J AVE you ever contemplated a trip for 
years and have the same prey on your 

ind almost constantly? Well, if there is 
ch a thing as dreams coming true I cer- 
inly must be thankful to my dream god. 
aring of the wonderful fishing to be had 
one of the wildest streams in the country, 

2 author of this article betook upon him- 
'f the task, or rather pleasure, of finding 
t just how really good it was. Leaving 
illas, Texas, on August 4th, the procession 
1 to Colorado Springs, Colo., there to take 


fishing stream 


“Sandy” 


in the wonders of the mountains and hold- 
ups of the city, thru the Royal Gorge and 
on to the city of Mormon elders. The city 
of Salt Lake and also the lake are long to 
be remembered as one of most exquisite 
beauty. From Salt Lake we traveled on to 


Sacramento, Calif., thence north to Medford, 
Ore.—my destination. 


big ones in a fine 


Having gone thru all the formalities of 
starting, we mounted our trusty ship, Henry, 
and departed for the ranch, there to make 
headquarters for the stay. We rested for a 
day or two and talked over tackle and went 
over the same many times, both mentally 
and physically. 

In our outfit was included two trusty Bris 
tols, whose worth will never be doubted. At 
least that was our opinion before the trip 
was over. Our reels looked like we were at 
the Catalina Islands for salt water fishing, 
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as they held 350 and 450 feet of line respect- 
ively. When I beheld them it was with 
great pleasure that brother was joshed, as 
I could not possibly see why a person should 
pack such a huge windlass about on the butt 
of a fly rod, but nevertheless we must all 
learn. By the way, there were times when 
it looked like one twice as large would be 
too small. 

Having everything assembled, we departed 
for our try-out, or rather mine. My brother, 
George, being an old-timer, took great pains 
in giving me final instructions as to how and 
where to find and land them. 

Our principal angling was to be for steel- 
head and Chinook salmon with cut-throats 
and native trout as a side dish. Our first 
camp was on Big Butte, about half a mile 
above the mouth where it enters into Rogue 
River. We reached our destination about 9 
p.m. and retired immediately, same being 
no trouble, as our good ship was a Ford 
truck with mattresses. There is no need for 
a tent in this part of the country during the 
summer months, as it is not very apt to rain. 
One of our real pleasures of the trip was 
not to have to pitch camp every night, but 
turn in wherever we happened to be—and 
it was never in the same place twice. 

A beautiful morning greeted us, and after 
partaking of a goodly breakfast of Swift's 
Premium, garnished with flap-jacks, potatoes 
and coffee, we proceeded to rig up, using a 
4%-foot 8-pound test leader and one fly. 
Our real joy and short-lasting sorrows be- 
gan. trom our selection of flies we chose 
a brown hackle and grizzly king, same being 
most readily taken during latter part of 
season. 

Lo and behold! the novice was soon to be 
iniiated into the world of fast fishes, as it 
was George’s sole ambition to see yours truly 
hanging onto a steel-head. One must neces- 
sarily know the hiding places of game fishes 
to be successful, and when it came to that 
my host certainly had it on the fish—seemed 
like he could alinost smell them. Steel-head 
trout are found in the fast, rocky places, as 
they prefer to lie in the crevices below a 
fall, or in fast water. Their abode is what 
makes the game so fascinating, as everything 
is in their favor, and they surely know every 
rock and root and lose no time in making 
for same when hooked. 

Not having wet a line for over a year, I 
naturally felt a litthe shy on my casiing abil- 
ity, and I surely had a right to be, for the 
showing-up the tenderfoot got in the first 
few minutes was worthy ot notice. One 
surely has to lay a fine line for the educated 
ones in the crystal clear water, as they are 
more shy than the bass that I was accus- 
tomed to taking on the fly. Nevertheless, 
persistence was rewarded, as it always is, 
and Sandy had the first rise. My eyes al 
most popped out of my head when the size 
of the fish was observed, and I was really 
glad that he missed when he made his roll. 
The fish was in a crevice below a falls and 
was plainly visible, as | was mounted upun 
a rock at least ten feet above the water. 
Looked like the bottom of the river turned 
over, as it was a beautiful specimen of the 
steel-head tribe, and | judged him to be 
about 30 inches in length. 

Were you ever really scared of a fish? 
Well, yours truly must admit he was afraid 
that this chap would make another run and 
take the fly. After waiting almost breath- 
less for a few moments, my courage re- 
turned and I made another cast above the 
spot where he was seen to rise. The fly was 
seen to make an almost perfect turn over his 
hiding place, and, ‘“Smash-whir-r-r”—the 
fight was on. Before I could switch hands 
with the rod and release the line from my 
left hand a large, juicy blister was burned 
on my fore finger and thumb—such was the 
speed of his first rush. A steel-head’s first 
rush is almost invariably down-stream, and 
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with the aid of the fast water it surely is 
one not soon to be forgotten. Up and down, 
across and back, one furious rush after an- 
other, each seeming to gain in strength and 
momentum. Poor tenderfoot—how he longed 
for that fish to tire or break his neck on a 
rock! But he had been around there longer 
than I had, so he knew the ropes. The fish 
was in plain view several times and surely 
seemed as tho he would be mine, but be- 
ginner’s luck was with me, and with a grand 
rush he made the falls, about 100 feet be- 
low. The hesitation was not in vogue when 
the falls were reached, and over he went, 
into the boil below. My visions were of a 
lost fish, and such was the case, for with 
every element in his favor the hook was 
thrown and the grand old fighter had made 
good. 

Were you ever whipped in a fair fight and 
felt good over it? If so, you may know my 
feelings, for, knowing well that I had lost 
was just the beginning of three weeks of 
such grand and glorious sport. 











STEELHEADS AND THE KODAK 


After being congratulated on the cool 
head I had kept during the ten minutes of 
action and the way the fish was handled, 
yours truly felt very much elated and knew 
that success was waiting. 

It was now George’s time to get into ac- 
tion. A 1%-pound cut-throat trout was his 
reward, and a more beautiful fish was never 
seen. Leaving the fly float down with the 
current, he got his rise at least 150 feet be- 
low and hooked bis fish. That fish certainly 
must have taken a special course in aviation, 
for he was in the air at least a dozen times, 
and such leaps as they were, clearing the 
water four or five feet at times, it seemed. 
It is unlawful to use landing net or gaff in 
this state, so you must land your fish fair— 
and a good law it is for both angler and 
fish. The matter of taking a large amount 
of fish should never be involved in a trip, 
but good sport and a fair chance should al- 
ways be considered. A nice jack salmon of 
34 pounds was next to fall to George; then 





we proceeded to camp to make merry and 
feast. 

And, by the way, when you are real fish 
hungry, trout and salmon fresh from the 
snow water are hard to beat. Brother says 
that I hold all records when it comes to 
storing eats, as after his first glimpse of the 
tenderfoot in action he decided that the zero 
hour had come and that I was going over the 
top. Such was the first real earned meal in 
camp, altho I furnished nothing but the ap- 
petite. 

A few hours’ rest and a smoke and off we 
go for another try, this time at convict camp 
on the river proper. This was a most likely 
looking place, and real sport was ours for 
the coming. A large ledge of rock extended 
almost half way across the stream, the water 
being about knee deep over the ledge. We 
proceeded to wade to the edge and cast out 
over the stream, letting our fly make the 
swing with the current. A steel-head almost 
invariably takes the fly on the turn. 

Right here is where the author landed his 
first fish—a 3% pounder. Altho small com- 
pared with the first one that 1 hooked, a 
wonderful fight was had, and a feeling of 
bigness came over me when he was safely 
towed to shore. Three fish were taken at 
this place, George landing a 5%4-pound 
steel-head and a 1%%4-pound cut-throat. One 
was given to an angler less fortunate than 
ourselves; the cut-throat we kept for our 
evenign meal, and the other returned to the 
water as soon as taken. A person should 
never keep more than can be used, as they 
keep better in their native haynts. 

Our sport continued for the whole of the 
trip, we taking a few fish every day—and 
some beauties, too, ranging up to 11 pounds. 
My largest fish weighed 84 pounds, and was 
taken almost at the exact spot where my 
first fish of the trip was hooked. 1 always 
will believe that it was the same fish, and 
feel proud to think that it was my pleasure 
in landing him. 

Our last week was spent in fishing for 
Chinook salmon, and some very good sport 
was had. Our Bristols were strung up, as 
we did not wish to use our bamboo rods 
with the spoon. We used a copper spoon 
and double hook, filing off one hook, as it 
does not seem fair to throw’too much steel 
into a fish at one time. A party from the 
East was at our camp when we left for ou: 
first try, and it was amusing to note the 
tackle they had for fishing in these waters- 
seven-foot rods of about three ounces in 
weight, with a reel holding about twenty 
yards of line, and very small trout flies. 
They had heard the salmon run was on, and 
wanted to try their luck on same, so stayed 
over for a day while on their way to Crate: 
Lake National Park, which is about fifty 
miles up the river from where we were. | 
had the pleasure and rather good luck of 
landing my first two salmon that struck 
They were not large—9% and 12 pounds 
but they surely are the bulldogs of the wate: 
There is nothing spectacular about thei: 
fighting—just main strength and a fev 
tricks. George also landed two nice ones 
one an 18-pound fish, which was very har 
to land owing to the fast water in which i 
was hooked. The fight lasted a little ove 
thirty minutes, and it is almost unbelievab!- 
the strain that the wonderful little Bristo 
rod would stand. Our method of fishing {i 
salmon was to get at the head of a stretc 
of fast water and let the spoon down-strea 
for 100 feet or so, then reel in slowly—an ! 
I must say that it gets results. 

We returned to camp with our four fis . 
and you should have seen our Easter 
friends’ eyes bulge at the sight of them. 
was almost unbelievable to them that suc) 
fish were in the river and that they could | « 
taken on a fly rod. Two of the fish we ga‘ 
to them, and a bunch of gladness spread a | 
over their faces as they photographed the 
many times in many different poses. 

















Our largest salmon taken on the trip 
veighed 244% pounds dressed. It was in the 
neighborhood of 30 pounds when taken from 
the water. At least thirty-five fish were 
landed in our week of salmon fishing, most 
of which we returned to the water. It does 
not seem possible to land so large a fish with 
a fly rod, but it sure can be done if you 
carry enough line and make them fight all 
the time. They are great on sulking, and it 
takes some pretty hard pumping on a rod 
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to get them started; at times it is even 
necessary to chuck a few large stones at 
them to keep them going. 

Almost all good things must come to an 
end, and so with a fishing trip. The tender- 
foot has graduated into a fairly good angler 
in his big brother’s estimation, so that is 
sufficient to count my time and change well 
spent. Rogue River fishing is the real biz 
game fishing. One never knows what he 


will hook onto; therefore there is an ele- 
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ment of expectancy connected with it that 
keeps one on edge. 

Now back to the ranch for a look around 
to see that all is well and prepare for our 
trip to Crater Lake, one of the scenic won- 
ders of the West. Upon our return from 
the lake a deer hunt is awaiting us, but that 
will be a story of another kind, so be pa- 
tient and perhaps you shall hear of it if the 
good old editor so chooses. 








The Predatory Animal Pest 


HE task of arresting the menacing en- 

croachments of predatory animals upon 
the very existence of domestic livestock on 
farm and range of the West and Southwest 
is one of magnitude. It is a co-operative 
undertaking, the responsibility for its exe- 
cution being shared by the Federal Govern- 
ment, eighteen states, counties, livestock as- 
sociations and interested individuals. The 
professional hunter and trapper is the active 
agency employed, a formidable organization 
of 300 men being the working unit. Gun 
and dog, poisonous baits and traps of vary- 
ing descriptions are among the weapons em- 
ployed in effecting the capture and downfall 
of ravenous beasts of the forests whose per- 
petuation is vouchsafed by the consumption 
of a docile and useful animal life. 

The Bureau of Biological Survey of the 
United States Department of Agriculture is 
the guiding force in this organized warfare 
which involves the supervision of 300 
hunters, whose compensation ranges from 
$90 to $150 a month. Co-operative agencies 
in Texas, Utah, Wyoming, Washington, Ore- 
gon, California, New Mexico, Nevada, North 
Dakota, Montana, Colorado and Arizona con- 
tributed financial support to the extent of 
$272,000 during the past fiscal year. The 
skins taken from the carcasses of these out- 
lawed animals automatically reverted to the 
possession of the organization or individual 
who subscribed to the salary of the hunter. 
Skins captured by professional hunters in 


S. R. Winters 


the employ of Uncle Sam are marketed and 
the proceeds go toward the enrichment of 
the United States Treasury. During the past 
year the income from this source was $24,- 
048.80, swelling the grand total to the sum 


counted for within the past twelve months, 
distributed as follows according to the kind 
of animal life: Wolves, 523; coyotes, 21,558; 
mountain lions, 189; bobcats, 2,987; Canada 
lynxes, 10; bears, 94. 

Poisoning operations trailing over sweep- 
ing areas in Wyoming, New Mexico, Utah, 
Nevada and Arizona took an additional toll 

















MAN AND WIFE (GOV’T HUNTERS) AND THEIR SIX WEEKS’ CATCH, IDAHO 


of $240,791.65 since the Federal Government 
has been sponsoring the world’s biggest 
hunting organization. Twenty-five thousand 
three hundred and sixty-one skins were ac- 








COYOTE POISON 





STATION PLACED BY GOV’T AT WILLIAMS, ARIZ., 





1920 





of predatory beasts not recognized by the 
systematic trapping above-mentioned. Car- 
casses found distributed over this area are 
responsible for a statement from the Bio- 
logical Survey that the coyotes whose ex- 
istence was thus terminated was quite as 
imposing, when compositely arranged in the 
mind’s eye, as the aggregate of animals 
trapped. Poisoning stations were estab- 
lished, and laboratory experiments on ranges 
and forests, as well as at Albuquerque, 
N. M., conducted that effective poisons might 
be devised. Extensive grazing ranges, where 
sheep were never free from molestation, 
have been partially rid of the death-dealing 
influences of coyotes. Poisoning, superseded 
by systematic trapping, was the method of 
eradicating the menace. Lambing grounds, 
heretofore constantly jeopardized, have been 
safeguarded so that ewes and lambs may 
roam for their sustenance without restric- 
tions. 

Not unlike criminology as it applies to the 
human race, there are gradations of de- 
structiveness among individuals of wild ani- 
mal life. Certain specimens, marked by 
their depredations, have been classified by 
the government as leading a notorious ex- 
istence. Their elusiveness to capture makes 
the incriminating evidence against them 
cumulative as the years pass. For seven 
years a wolf in Custer County, S. D., wrought 
a trail of destruction, his ravenous dispo- 
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sition being credited with having destroyed 
$25,000 worth of cattle. A trapper in New 
Mexico credited a notorious wolf with hav- 
ing killed twenty-three calves; another mem- 
ber of the same family of beasts terminated 
the existence of thirty head of cattle in 
Wyoming; a pair of wolves operating near 
Split Rock, Wyo., each took a toll of from 
$1,500 to $2,000 before a hunter effected 
their capture; and still another pair of 
wolves slaughtered 100 sheep and _ seven 
colts for one rancher and fifty sheep for 
another within thirty days. The close prox- 


imity of sleeping Mexican herders did not 
serve to arrest the invasion of coyotes in a 
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section of New Mexico, from three to six 
lambs being taken each night. The captur- 
ing of seven coyotes and two wild cats in 
the vicinity alone ceased the depredations 
from these stock-killing varmints. 

Other than being of a ferocious nature, 
predatory animals have been indicted as 
conveyors of rabies, a disease which persists 
in Utah, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, Ne- 
vada and California. The occurrence of this 
affliction has been reduced to a degree cor- 
responding to the success of professional 
hunters in minimizing the activities of stock- 
killing beasts. 

When the 


Federal Government was first 











empowered to conduct an organized warfare 
against wild animals, their annual depreda- 
tions to domestic livestock were computed 
to be $30,000,000. That was in 1917. Now 
it is estimated that the saving effected in 
1920 by a suppression of this outlawed form 
of life is approximately $6,000,000. Rodent- 
pest control is an allied activity of the 
Bureau of Biological Survey, the two 
branches of work involving the definite or- 
ganization of fourteen districts in eighteen 
states. They are co-operative undertakings, 
financial assistance being pledged by states, 
counties, organizations and individuals to 
the extent of $1,114,000. 








Fishing from Ten-Foot Snowbanks 


Elk Lake, wonder-gem of the Cascade Mountains, in Oregon, visited by 
doubting anglers, who find that fishing from snowbanks 


66/PHERE’S too much snow in the water. 
That’s why they aren’t biting.” 

How many times has every angler for 

trout muttered some such remark as_ he 


sought his favorite stream early in the spring 
and found its waters obscured by the melt- 
ing snows of the mountains? 

And yet snow itself is no handicap to the 
trout group of sportsmen 
from Portland, Ore., found on a recent ex- 
pedition to Elk Lake, high up on the eastern 
the Mountains. There 
they had the novel experience of standing 


fisherman, as a 


slope of Cascade 


is no handicap to success 


Horace E. Thomas 


elevation. It is a spot of exceptional beauty 
in a country noted for the grandeur of its 
mountains. Clear as a polished diamond 
and a veritable jewel, it has its setting 
among the lower mountains, with the Three 
Sisters towering majestically above it, and 
Old Bachelor, Broken Top, Devil’s Peak and 
Elk Mountain also casting their reflection in 
the mirror of its surface. 

Altho few anglers had visited Elk Lake. 


fishing story around the fish and game head- 
quarters, Warden R. E. Clanton and any of 
his deputies who happened to be present 
would hear him thru. 

“That’s all very well,” Clanton was pretty 
likely to remark. “No doubt you had good 
fishing, but when I was up at Elk Lake——” 

And off the warden would go on a story 
of his favorite resort that would totally 
eclipse the experience his visitor had related. 
The thing got to be a good deal of a joke 
around town until finally the rod experts 


demanded to be shown. So Clanton and 

















rO LEFT 


on snowbanks ten feet and more in depth 
and landing trout of large size, perfect beau- 
ties that made the reel sing and gave the 
enthusiastic angler a feeling of elation as 
one after another was stored away in his 
creel. 

Elk Lake, until the past year, has been so 
inaccessible that comparatively few fisher- 
men have visited it. It lies south of Bend, 
Ore., some seventy miles and at 5,300 feet 


it was known by reputation to a great many 
of them in Portland, where the Oregon Fish 
and Game Commission has its headquarters. 
Years ago it was discovered that the lake is 
an ideal breeding place for trout, and ever 
since it has been the most prolific source of 
trout fry in the state. The fish warden and 
his deputies made many trips to the lake 
and brought back marvelous tales to regale 
their friends. When someone would start a 





GETTING READY FOR THE DAY’S SPORT. RIGHT—THIS ANGLER HAS JUST LANDED A 4¥%-LB. TROUT 


State Game Warden A. E. Burghduff organ 
ized by far the largest party that had eve 
visited the lake. It included the president 
of the Oregon Sportsmen’s League, the presi 
dent of the Multnomah Anglers’ Club and 
other leading fishermen. They found th 
trip to Elk Lake easier than expected, fo: 
the old trail has been converted into a road. 
which they traversed, with some difficulty, ir 
automobiles to within a few miles of th 








ike. The party spread their blankets in an 
ld cabin that night, and the next morning 
tarted out to verify the stories they had 
eard, 

They succeeded to their complete satisfac- 
ion. The basin of crystal-clear snow water 
proved to be literally alive with fish. It was 
ne of those places of which one often hears, 
jut seldom finds, where the trout fairly race 
with each other to grab the hooks. The 
shing was almost too easy for the experi- 
iced anglers, who were accustomed to ap- 
roach their fishing ground with stealth and 
the crafty ways in which the sportsman is 
wont to pit his wits against the wariness of 
It made little difference where 


the trout. 


they cast, a strike was pretty certain to fol- 


low. 

Early in the morning spoons were used, 
hut these were soon discarded for flies as 
better sport and almost as deadly in their 
Red and blue uprights were the 
favorites. In an hour or two every member 
of the party had caught the limit, or at least 
About thirty of the large 


results. 


tilled his creel. 


THE 

Deer 
ays in 
te, are 


ile running, is an achievement of which any sportsman-photographer might well feel proud. 
i Frost, the well-known hunter, guide and big game photographer of Cody, Wyo. 


HARDEST PHOTOGRAPH 
and antelope are hard to photograph in clear-cut, characteristic poses; caribou are difficult except where found in great numbers; moose are not 
the mood to be photographed; lions and bears in photographs are rare except when treed; big horn sheep photographs of any kind in the wild 
considered a rara avis in natural history—but to secure such a clear picture as shown above, of our wariest big game animal 
The animal was photographed, as might be supposed, by 
Mr. Frost likes to hunt sheep better than any other game, and “‘shot’’ 
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trout were sufficient for this, and no 
desired to be classed as a game hog. 
To add interest to the sport many stunts 
were tried. Two sportsmen selected the 
most unlikely place they could find and 
made a wager as to who would catch the 
first fish. Not more than a minute passed 
before one of them landed a 15-inch beauty. 


one 


Another angler with two flies on his line 
caught two at a time in seven successive 
There were other unusual perform- 
and_ the returned with 
enough fish stories to last for months.°* 
Both Eastern brook trout and 
abound in the lake. They were 
there seven years ago and have multiplied 
with great rapidity. The cold water of the 
lake keeps the fish in prime condition, and 
they are just as game fighters as the inhabi- 
tants of a mountain stream. The fish war- 
den is authority for the assertion that four- 
year-old fish weighing as much as 12 pounds 


casts. 
ances, men home 
red-sides 

planted 


have been hooked there. 
Men who have Oregon’s fish culture in 
charge have faced many hardships to profit 


OF WILD GAME 


s big ram just as he was starting to jump from a lying position. 
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fully from the ideal propagative qualities of 
Elk Lake. Year after year they have trav- 
eled the difficult trail to get fry. Nine mil 
lions were taken from a corral at one end 
of the lake. At this point the fish gather 
to spawn in October and are taken inside 
the corral by means of a seine. In one haul 
of the net last year more than 10,000 fish 
were brought up. 

The fry are taken to running water near 
Lava Lake, eight miles distant. In Febru 
ary they are put in cans weighing from 
80 to 100 pounds and loaded on sleds to be 
carried out for distribution. The 
travel on snowshoes and skis, hauling the 
twenty-five 
teams meet them. 


wardens 


miles to Lapine, where 


One of these trips, made 


sleds 


under exceptional hardships, required twelve 
days. 
The road to Elk Lake 


creased numbers of anglers fishing from its 


will result in in 
snow-covered banks. But the supply seems 
inexhaustible, and it will be many 
before it ceases to be a marvel among the 
lakes and streams of the Pacific Northwest. 


years 








TO TAKE. 


(the sheep) 
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In the Palo Verde 


Text and Photos by 
Len Whittemore 


forest and field have 


ORTY 


never brought me into contact with any 


years in 


creature whose ways and general deportment 
fickle 


There 


were more devious, and erratic than 


the 
to be found 


Gambrel quail. are none so apt 


full of 


general cussedness. 


“where they ain’t’- 
unconventionalities and 
I speak in particular of the Western Arizona 
and _ habitat the 


bird whose home among 


arrow-weed or mesquite, or on the wing if 
he will be so generous and accommodating 
as to rise within shooting distance. With 
this wily denizen of the desert possession is 
truly nine-tenths of the law, and a bird in 
the hand is worth half a hundred in a clump 
of “salt-sage.” 

Typical of all autumn days on the desert, 


the morning of November 2lst, just past, 

















THE 
“screw bean,” “arrow-weed” and 
the flats 
him to live up to his reputation as, perhaps, 
the of the But 


get him he worth 


“salt sage, 


palo verde* of Colorado enables 


most elusive genus gallinae. 


when you do is strictly 


while. Plump, tender and juicy, he is with- 
a table 


bob-white of 


being unrivaled 
the South. 


method to 


out a peer as bird, 


by even the sunny 


is only one 
stalk, 


Shoot him on foot, 


In hunting him there 
pursue: Get 


“blackjack” 


him; chase, ambush, 


him. on an 


SLOUGH 


dawned clear and crisp. The big star in the 
Southwest shone out almost like a young 
moon. It was not necessary for Clyde—the 
big brown-eyed boy from Idaho—to flash the 
headlights of the 
in order to awaken us, for we were already 
up and_ had and outfits all 
packed. We 


must make the ferry early in order to reach 


machine into our window 
our lunches 


were ready early because we 
the hunting ground before the sun arose too 


high in the elements and the well-fed birds 





AX? we 
v i “e 


»/ * » * ore, 
COURTNEY (LEFT) 


” 
*s 


7 yy WN 





OF THE 








AND THE SCRIBE WITH WHAT WAS LEFT 
FOUR 


“LIMITS” 

















GULL PRANKS 

fight between four gulls. 
four gulls are seen at peace 
something to appease their 


picture—A 
the 
alter 


Upper 
Lower—Here 
and are off 
appetites. 


had sought their mid-day rendezvous. Day 
was just breaking when four shivering 
hunters halooed the sleepy attendant from 
the ferryhouse and persuaded him to unlim- 
ber his current-propelled craft for our bene- 
fit. Once on the eastern shore of the “Sil- 
very Colorado,” we left civilization behind 
and betook ourselves to the inviting fastness 
of the “wild and uncut.” Bearing to the 
left, we soon found ourselves in an old road 
that showed little of recent usage, and very 
the trail led us into the site of 

This desolate 


shortly 
long deserted mining town. 
wilderness had once been the scene of much 
activity. In the days of gold, hopes ran 
high and the rattle of poker chips and the 
gleam of dark, sensual eyes that smiled their 
invitation to the rugged miners who made 
and lost stakes in a single day enlivened the 
scenes that are now startled by the scream 
of the hawks or the honking of the wild 
goose only. It was here that we ran into 
our first covey, and the writer knocked down 
the first eight without a miss, only to be- 
come jaded and go to pieces later with many 
misses to his score. Flock after flock were 
encountered, and Chamberlain, whose fifty- 
some odd years have in no sense dulled the 
relish for sports a-field, urged the scribe to 
take only the easiest shots, for it was here, 
he argued, the quails live on to die of old 
age. “The day is young yet,” he would say, 
“and you can get your limit before noon 
easily.” This proved true, for long ere the 
sun had reached its meridian I leaned the 
20-gauge Parker against the step of the auto- 


*Palo verde—A green stick; a kind of thorn- 
brush with dark-green bark. 
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COOTS AND LESSER SCAUPS 


mobile and laid down in the shade to rest 
after having reached the limit allowed by 
Courtney and the others were still 
popping away. They had found a long 
slough and were varying the sport by shoot- 


law. 


ing jacksnipe and an occasional teal. I 
fished out the camera and strolled away to 
get a “still” of the slough which was alive 
with noisy old coots and “Chinese” ducks, or 
While I sought for a likely 
vantage point from which to make an ex- 


mergansers. 


posure, a small flock of lesser scaups lit 
down amid a bunch of noisy old coots that 
were watching my maneuvers with interested 
curiosity. I could have almost taken them 
by their tails and could have easily added 
them to my bag, but the gun was elsewhere 
and the chance had to go. 

Returning to the machine, I busied my- 
self drawing the fifty or more birds, ducks, 
etc., that we already had, nursing a consum- 
ing appetite the while. I would clip off the 
feet and wings of a bird, then separate the 
crop, and peeling it back toward the head, 
clip off the head and proceed to skin the 
bird by pulling the case off from the back 
of the neck down. This done, I set to work 
to broil a dozen quails over the coals of a 
fire made of seasoned mesquite. These being 
ready, and the graham muffins, jelly, butter 


° 
and coffee spread, the hungry hunters who 
now began straggling in with their limits 
completed, fell to and we soon made short 
work of one of the best, most delicious, 
meals it has ever been my good lot to enjoy. 
The boys had picked up a couple of mal- 
lards, and by way of variety | had shot a 
I had 


also sprung a coyote trap by accidently step- 


muskrat in the edge of the slough. 
ping on the spring. This showed trappers 
to be at work in the section, and I saw ’coon, 
beaver and fox sign. After clearing away 
“table” 


good rest, which was much enjoyed, by the 


our we stretched ourselves for a 


writer, at least, altho I must admit the low 


“crooning” of an immense flock of red- 
headed quails in a belt of pig-weeds near 
our camp was decidedly tantalizing. The 


sun was now getting low in the West, and 


the serrated comb of the low mountains 
across the river was edging its line of trans- 
parent purple into the bright metallic amber 
of the sky, warning us to be on our way. 
So casing our guns and “stepping” on the 
gas, we bade farewell to what appeared to 
us to be the nearest the hunter’s paradise 
that can be found within the great confines 
of the land we live in—the land we love— 


the good old U.S.A. 
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_A Pine Fish 


THE name of the above fish may not be 

on the lists of Outdoor Life’s fishermen 
readers, but I caught it, altho for a long 
time I was so mad and ashamed that I never 
told about it. 

This is a story of “many years ago when 
Daddy was a little boy” and was spending 
a summer on Prince Edward Island, Canada. 
The chief recreation was trout fishing in 
the many brooks with which the island 
abounds, and which were at that time filled 
with trout. I boasted a most marvelous 
equipment, bought before I came “down 
home,” as the Canadians called it, and guar- 
anteed to be just the thing for trout fishing. 
A 9-foot 6-piece split bamboo rod, a reel 
which dragged and clicked, an oiled silk 
line and gut hooks—all for $3.25. (1 still 
have them.) 

On the day that I caught my pine fish 
the trout bit only second to the black flies, 
and after bagging a few whales (?) 1 
sneaked up to a log that was jutting out 
into the stream. Under the log in a pool 
showed the tail of a finny monster moving 
just enough to keep its position in the cur- 
rent. 

How carefully I dropped my worm up- 
stream and let it drift down to the fish ex- 





The law of nature is that a certain 
quantity of work is necessary to pro- 
'} duce a certain quantity of good of 
kind If you 


| knowledge, you must toil for it; if 
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t} any whatever. want 

) 4 aa gee 
food, you must toil for it; and if |) 
toil for it— }f 
Ruskin. {) 
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pleasure, you must 








actly as instructed by the shopkeeper who 
sold me my equipment! But he refused the 
bait (not the shopkeeper, but the fish). 
Again I tried, and again, but without suc- 
cess. I tried to think of other ways in 
which to interest this fussy member of its 
tribe, and my mind went back to the season 
before, when a_ kind-hearted sportsman 
taught a 10-year-old boy how to fish for 
pickerel with the belly fins of a red perch, 
and who was rewarded a little later with a 
good laugh when the youth snaked a 2-pound 
pickerel out of the lake with all his might, 
the pickerel making a long are until it 
landed slap up against an ice house with a 
blow that ended its earthly career. 

Finally I hit on the very thing. Grfand- 
pop had often told me of catching spawning 
trout with his hands, and I made up my 
mind I could catch this dog-gone fish with 
my hand if it was too stupid to bite a per- 
fectly good worm. How slowly and care- 
fully I moved over until I stood on that log, 
and oh! how slowly I stooped until I could 
reach into the water. Ah! there is its head, 
and if it sees me it does not move. Down, 
down, deeper and deeper I extended my 
hand. Now one, two, three—grab and I had 
it. I had caught my “pine” fish, a branch 
two inches in diameter attached to the pine 
log on which I stood. 

“Bot Eyes Open.” 
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Will be glad to hear from you if you like this department, and glad to have your kicks if you don’t.—El Comancho. 








The Boats That Sailed the Plains 


UPPOSE, brother, that you and I were 
riding across a desert land so wide that 
it circled all about us like a great sauces 


clear to the place where the sky comes down 


all around; suppose that here and there a 
muddy stream ran, biting at the banks, 
slashing gulches, building “flats,” making 


bluffs here and there until, thru the course 
of the ages, it has carved a wide, flat valley, 
mostly devoid of trees, between two lines of 
bluffs that mark the the 
upper, generally level, country; suppose we 
ford these rivers as we 
our being care 
ful—to the quicksands that will most 
surely be there ready to gulp us down if we 
don’t know how to take 
suppose we start down in 
abouts and ride 


low beginning of 


come to them with 


horses, careful—always very 


avoid 
care of ourselves: 
there- 
northward a thousand miles 


all alike, in 


Kansas or 


or so across this country, 


main 
features, as the days are alike as we ride 
along—all warm, brilliant, livable summe: 


days that make life seem good to us. 

Suddenly, some bright 
column of smoke on the 
black, fixed column 
slowly westward. We will have 
other day—possibly more—to reach 
smoke and see where it from. 

If we had our airplane now we could rise 
up and get a view of that smoke like the 
vulture that one of a circling 
2,000 or 3,000 feet above us, as they alwava 
do, every day. 

If we could do that we could see 
the ships that sailed the plains, 
were bold mariners back in the old 
who thought that sailing a boat from sea 
level to a point 3,000 feet or so up in the 
air was just part of their daily work! You 
think not? Listen. 

New Orleans is at sea level: 
must be 
sea level 


morning, we see a 
northern horizon, a 
that begins to move 
to ride an 
the 


comes 


gets 


dozen 


one of 
there 
days 


for 


Fort Benton 
somewhere about 3,000 feet above 
(I have not the exact figures at 
hand), yet every summer during a period of 
the old, early settlement of the West steam- 
boats came up from St. Louis direct to Fort 
Benton, Mont., with trans-shipped cargo 
from sea level—indeed much of it from over- 


seas! In bringing these goods from tide- 
water to the foot of the Rocky Mountains 


(some of the boats went up the Yellowstone 
for many miles, right to the foothills) they 
actually “pulled themselves up by the boot- 
straps” to an elevation that is not far, one 
way or the other, from 3,000 feet 
climb for a steamboat! 

I have seen these boats nose up against 
the yellow current of the Missouri during 
the spring flood season many times, forcing 
a slow but steady progress with mighty 
cloud of black smoke to mark the way, and 


some 


being in sight from the same bluff some- 
times for three or four days at a time, due 
to slow up-stream progress and the crooked 
course of the river, which twisted all over a 
ten-mile valley. 

Manned by that strange amphibious crea- 


ture called a “river man,” and officered by 
men who would make a “blue-nose bucko 
mate” look like a minister, these old-time 


flat bottomed, scow-like craft played a part 
in the opening of the Old West that no other 
agency could have done. 

They were comparatively 
attack because they were floating forts, so 
far as bow and arrow or crude flint lock 
guns were concerned, and they had the fur- 
ther advantage of being able to move up or 
down stream or across the river at the will 
of the navigator; this made danger from 
Indians almost out of the question unless 
by swift surprise attack, and there was very 
little danger of that. 

They were, then, ideal vehicles to push 
forward into an unknown, unpeopled coun- 
try; they could carry a large company of 
armed men; they could carry a large quan- 
tity of supplies for themselves and_ they 
could float a large tonnage of goods, supplies 
and necessaries for leagues from any civil- 
ized point into the heart of the wilderness, 
and they did just that, bucking up-stream 
on the lower river against the tail-end of 
the spring floods so as to be as far up as 
they could safely go to meet the “June rise” 
of the river and climb to the foothills on 
this extra water. 

The “June 


safe from Indian 


rise” known and famed 
along the river, for it was the high stage of 
water caused by the run-out of melting 
snows on the high plains east of the Rockies 
and in the mountains themselves. This rise 
was at good steamboating stage in June, and 
the boats made it a practice to climb up 
the stream on this high water, so the “June 
was steamboat time, and those who de- 
pended on the boats to bring from 
below always scanned the eastern horizon 
for smoke at the first reasonable time calcu- 
lated on the down-stream run of the “rise” 
plus the up-stream progress of the steamer 
on this same high water. 

All-of the upper forts and trading posts 
received all their supplies and goods by 
boat in the old buffalo days before the 
Northern Pacific Railroad was built. 

Fort Benton was the head of navigation 
on the Missouri, and an indefinite point, 
depending on the stage of water, was the 
end of steamboat travel on the Yellowstone. 

Indian traders received all their goods and 
supplies (and I regret to say that a large 
volume of such “supplies” was whisky) once 
a year via this steamboat route, and they 


was 


rise” 
goods 


sent back their furs, skins and Indian-mads 
goods by the boat returning to St. Louis, 
where their agents disposed of these prod- 
ucts of the wilds at a handsome profit. 

Fort Benton consisted of a handful of 
houses built around an army post and a big 
trading store or so, all guarded by a handfu! 
of that reckless, dare-devil of a fighting man 
known as a “U.S. regular’”—ready for a 
brush with the devil himself if need be- 
proof against alkali, thirst, short rations and 
the loneliness of the desert, and always seek- 
ing a fight wherever trouble seemed to be 
brewing. 

Surrounding trading posts, few enough. 
received their goods and supplies from her: 
by wagon or pack-horse, and Indians for 
many miles around came here to trade, bring 
ing strings of horses packed with furs and 


hides to trade for cloth, beads, whisky and 
such minor things as sugar, tea, tobacco, 


coffee and other groceries, and such delights 


for the feminine heart as beads, ribbons 
needles, thread, bright calicoes, trade cloth 


of scarlet, blue, white, black, green or som: 
other solid color; blankets, steel traps, guns 
powder, lead, knives, axes and a large va 
riety of things dear to the savage heart 01 
necessary to the fur hunter all found thei: 
way into the wilderness a thousand miles 
ahead of the outposts of civilization by boat 
brought up-river by the queerest sailors the 
world ever knew. 
Their boats were always heavily loade: 
and they had to be handled in shallow 
treacherous waters full of cross-currents 
hidden bars, snags that just waited for a 
chance to rip open the bottom; head winds 


against the high box-like boat sides an 
houses, storms, shortage of fuel, lack of re 


pair or dock facilities and a hundred other 
obstacles, to say nothing of the ever-present. 


night-and-day danger of Indian raid; al 
these made the lives of- these early navi 


gators anything but one long, glad song. 

It took men to bring those boats all the 
weary, slow miles from St. Louis up-stream 
to Fort Benton, for a weakling could not di 
it; men they were, one and all, and I'v: 
watched them as they sailed, bound uw 
against the yellow flood, loaded with good- 
for the upper river or bound down, loaded 
to the gunwhales with buffalo hides and fur- 
worth a fortune—floating all these valuable- 
along uncounted hundreds of miles safel\ 
year after year during the period betwee! 
gold discovery and the coming of the North 
ern Pacific Railroad. 

And yet these navigators have gone thei 
way unsung, unpraised and unknown! D 
you know the name of a single captain ©: 
of a single engineer who officered any 0! 
those old, strenuous ships of the plains? ! 
do not; I wish I did; I wish I knew hin 


personally and had heard the story of hi- 
voyages from his own lips as he alone cou! 











ell it—a quiet tale of lurid days—a sketch 

contrast with much left to the imagina- 
tion, and the half not told if I know the 
reed o’ men they were—and I think I do! 

Remember, the captain must be a power 
nto himself; he must rely on courage, judg- 
nent and his own nerve; he must make no 

istakes, for one mistake could wreck his 
-hip and end him, his company and his boat 
iJ] in one short, quick disaster that no one 
would ever even hear about, so that in time 
his would be listed among the. ships that 
-ailed and never returned, albeit he sailed 
in a desert instead of on the sea! 

Remember that steam engines of the six- 
ties, seventies and even the eighties were not 
the perfected modern machines we know to- 
day, nor were machine and repair shops to 
be found anywhere from St. Joe to the foot 
of the mountains, so an engineer who signed 
on for a voyage on one of these prairie ships 
nust needs be of that breed of men who can 
tell by smell and running noise whether or 
not a piece of machinery is running 
-moothly and doing its work, and if not, he 
can tell exactly what is wrong and then go 
and fix it; only such an engineer could have 
charge of the engine on one of those old up- 
river boats. 

And yet not one of these men is a well- 
known or at all prominent figure in: history 
or literature! Think of the passing of men 
like that without leaving a sign, while such 
brutes as the hun—Ludendorf—are known 


from horizon to horizon because of their 
ibility to kill. We are a queer animal—we 
humans! 

These steamers took some railroad ma- 


terial at least—I don’t know how much in 
volume—up to points along the upper river, 
where it was used in building and in con- 
nection with the first coming of the Northera 
Pacific Railway, which, by its very building, 
~ounded the death knell of the old boats. 

They brought hundreds of thousands of 
buffalo robes and fur skins out to civiliza- 
tion, as I know, having seen them go down- 
stream loaded to capacity with this cargo 
ilone. I have no idea of the value of one 
such steamer load, but it must have gone 
high into the thousands of dollars just from 
he very nature of things, and many such 
argoes were floated safely out of the wilder- 
ess and down hundreds of miles of the most 
treacherous river in the world. 

I’ve seen these boats run fast and hard on 

sandbar and literally “dig themselves out” 
nd go on; I’ve seen them when the crew 
orked like galley slaves, rigging spars out 
ver the bow with tackle led aft to drums 

n the engine whereby the boat was actually 
ried off the bar and back into navigable 
ater again—to repeat the process at the 
ext shallow stretch in all likelihood! 
Today it takes three days, by rail, to 
ver all the distance, and those old boats 
raveled in a whole year’s voyage; they were 
rude, slow, strenuous animals at best, and 
ot to be compared in any way with the 
iXuriant train that has replaced them—yet 
ravelers today kick like mules if the push- 
utton at their elbow happens to get out of 
rder or some servant fails to jump to do 
heir bidding the minute the bell rings! 

It seems to me that a lot of credit is due 
» those men who sailed those old boats up 
‘ere 3,000 feet into the air and then back 
) the mouth of the river again; it seems to 
1e we've overlooked something in not giving 
hem a place in our turbulent Western his- 
ry, for surely their work deserves at least 
chapter in that history, just for the good 
hey have done in helping to open a raw 
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country to civilization, if not because they 
were men clear thru; mere heroism and 
manly qualities are entirely overlooked and 
forgotten often enough, but men who do 
things to forward the welfare and progress 
of a nation are usually accorded fame of 
more or less lasting qualities, and these early 
steamboat men are in line for all the dis- 
tinguished service medals, war crosses and 
other geegaws that a grateful nation is in 























The Outdoors Man 


(By Epcar A. Guest) 


He must come back a better man, 
Beneath the summer bronze and tan, 
Who turns his back on city strife 
To neighbor with the trees; 

He must be stronger for the fight 
And see with clearer eye the right, 
Who fares beneath the open sky 
And welcomes every breeze. 


The man who loves all living things 
Enough to go where Nature flings 

Her glories everywhere about, 

And dwell with them awhile, 

Must be, when he comes back once more. 
A little better than before, 

A little surer of his faith 

4nd readier to smile. 


He never can be wholly bad 

Who seeks the sunshine and is glad 

To hear a songbird’s melody 

Or wade a laughing stream; 

Nor worse than when he went away 

Will he return at close of day 

Who’s chummed with happy birds and trees, 
4nd taken time to dream. 


(Copyright by Edgar A. Guest) 

















the habit of handing out to her favorite or 
distinguished sons. 

The trouble is, I reckon, that these men 
did not go off to a war all dressed up in 
brass buttons and glad uniforms to the 
boom-boom of drums and the whistle of fifes, 
or whatever it is they use for war whistles 
nowadays; these men just worked; they took 
the job in hand and carried it thru success- 
fully as so many good Americans are in the 
habit of doing with so many thankless tasks, 
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and thereby they just helped a nation to 
grow and expand and become great among 
the great—but they didn’t kill a lot of peo- 
ple to the accompaniment of roaring can- 


non, red fires, star shells, brass bands, 
“drives,” censors and all the rest of the spec- 
tacular rigamarole that goes to make up a 
fighting clan of these present days; they 
didn’t need sub-chasers and dreadnaughts 
and things—all they had to do was haul 
stuff up and down a lonely, yellow river that 
was endless, treeless, townless and dreary 
for uncounted miles thru country inhabited 
by buffalo and other animals, and made in- 
teresting by the possibility of attack by In- 
dians who would cheerfully kill the crew to 
the last man and walk off with all the cargo 
that they could get ashore! 

. Probably mere steamboat men don’t de- 
serve any medals and things, which are made 
for the fellows who have the sense of the 
fitness of things which enables them to get 
in the limelight, instead of fooling away 
their lives merely working at vital tasks 
along a yellow river that flows south forever 
and ever, and smells of adventure as it 
goes by! 

The history of the fur trade makes no 
secret of such names as Astor and the Hud- 
son Bay Company. We all know how they 
got rich as rich by gathering furs from the 
ends of the world, which was some _ task, 
we'll admit. 

History is mostly silent, except for quaint 
illusions to an individual here and _ there 
who died or did something equally foolish 
from a sense of loyalty to his job and the 
outfit behind it; not one word, outside of 
descriptive matter, does history devote to 
the steamboat men who made it possible to 
bring hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
fur values out of the wilderness after they 
had been collected by trading goods brought 
there by these same steamboat men! The 
historians have forgotten such mere details 
as the names of these old-time voyagers—so 
we don’t know who they were, where they 
came from or where they went—peace to 
their ashes! 

For my part | honor them, for I saw them 
work and strive and conquer untold diff- 
culties to carry on the work they had to do; 
I honor them for the men they were, and I 
wish they were back again on their old jobs 
if that could be. 

Today no steamboat could navigate the 
river from St. Louis to the fort, | think, be- 
cause of changes brought about by settle- 
ment of the country. 

Much water is taken from the headwater 
streams and used for irrigation now; many 
sheep are pastured on the watersheds, and 
sheep are death to water supply in any 
country; much land has been broken and 
brought under cultivation for hundreds of 
miles on both sides of the lower river, re- 
sulting in the stoppage of run-out of snow 
water and the holding of rain water in 
countless furrows, there to seep down and 
water the roots instead of running into 
streams and onto the big river. All culti- 
vated land contributes more or less eroded 
soil, so the volume of this going into the 
river each year is unmeasured tons. 

The Missouri today looks to me to carry 
less than half the volume of water it had 
in 1885, say, and it is muddier and more 
filled with bars and snags than it ever was 
in the old days, so it looks to me to be im- 
possible as a steamboat stream. 

The last time I saw it was during a big 
“June rise,” and it failed by miles to reach 
from bluff to bluff at Omaha, as it always 
did in the old days that saw the end of 
steamboating on the plains. 

Steamboating and steamboat men on the 
Missouri are of the past—they accompanied 
the Indians and buffalo and the other ghosts 
to the Land of Wonder-Where. ’ 


Peace be with them! 























Mr. Smith, our angling editor, will gladly answer any questions possible on the subject, and is at all times glad and willing to lend his aid to 
the cause of the truest and highest ideas in angling sportsmanship, to which this department is devoted. Correspondents who desire to reply by mail 


will please enclose a two-cent stamp. 








Casting Live Bait 


Paper No. 9 


STILL-FISHING 

There is a variety of bait fishing little 
written about these days, and which is very 
delightful for the man who loves to sit and 
think, contemplating Nature the while, with- 
a! successful from the viewpoint of the creel. 
Still-fishing with live bait is the contem- 
plative man’s recreation. Fly-fishing, bait 
casting, live-bait casting—all these savors 
of strenuosity of twentieth century bustle 
and activity; but. still-fishing—ah, that is 
different; a man may sit and think and fish; 
sometimes he just thinks, and again he just 
sits. It is truly enjoyable, tho not as suc- 
cessful day in and day out as casting. As 
a relief from the more strenuous methods of 
fishing it is well worth while. More of 
methods when we take up actual fishing; 
now we are discussing rods. 


rHE ROD 


Undoubtedly the fisherman can use what- 
ever rod he happens to have with him—the 
short bait-casting rod, a lonely cane pole, 
or even go into the woods and cut a tama- 
rack sapling; but he will not get the maxi- 
mum of pleasure from his sport. We fish 
for sport first, for pleasure second, for fish 
third. So while the 5-foot 6-inch caster can 
be employed for still fishing, I am _ not 
recommending it; there is something better. 
Of course the 6-foot 6-inch caster, recom- 
mended in the former section for casting 
lighter baits, can be used to better advant- 
age, being more actionable, resilient and 
responsive to surge of fish and whim of 
fishermen. The one rod for both varieties 
of angling would be the longer caster, tho 
to my mind not ideal for either. For still- 
fishing I want a regulation—‘old-fashioned,” 
if you please—bait-rod. 


LENGTH AND WEIGHT 

The ideal rod for still-fishing with live bait 
should be from 8% to 10 feet in length. 
Let us say 9 or 9% feet. The reasons for 
the greater length are two: First, to get the 
line away from the boat; second, to add to 
the “fun” of playing the capture. In still- 
fishing there is no necessity for long casts; 
indeed, they are tabu; therefore the rod can 
be as long as the fisherman desires. As to 
material, nothing need be added to what was 


said in the discussion of the matter at the 
very beginning—split-bamboo, steel, solid 


wood. The rod should be in three or four 
sections, as you wish a suitcase or hand rod. 
My favorite — split-bamboo— weighs 9% 
ounces and is a splendid, actionable rod in 
every particular. My steel live bait rod 
weighs 9 ounces, rather heavy, can be se- 
cured in 9%4-ounce if desired. In still-fishing 
there is nothing to be gained by employing 
an ultra light rod, save thrills, for which go 
to the next paragraph. With such rods as 


The whole subse of live bait rods, 


their preserence and selection 


O. W. Smith 


(As our regular readers will remember, in the 
last issue of Outdoor Life we talked upon the 
simon-pure bait casting rods; as still-fishing is 
closely related, we are giving this month a brief 
description of the rod adapted to that sport.— 
O. W. S.) 
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THREE FLY RODS FOR LIVE BAIT 
Reading from left to right: T-oz. Shakespeare; 
J-oz. Bristol; 5-oz. Jack Frost 


the two just described the angler can, if he 
so desires, supply himself with a rod-holder 
and fish lazily. Remember, bull-head’ fishing 
is still-fishing, and where the bull-heads and 
catfish run large, a good, substantial rod is 
a prime requisite. A 2l-pound catfish will 
keep the still-fisher guessing even if he is 
provided with a 12-ounce rod. The “why” 
of this will appear when we come to discuss 
the modus cperandi of the sport. 
FLY-ROD FOR STILL-FISHING 

The heavier fly-rods may be employed in 
still-fishing with advantage and joy, tho for 
bass I would not advise the use of anything 


lighter than a 7-ounce. Of course, the man 
accustomed to handling 24% and 3-ounce 
rods in fly-fishing could shave off an ounce 
or two, tho even for him I would not recom- 
mend anything lighter than a 5-ounce. For 
still-fishing for perch, sunfish, etc., the fisher- 
man can turn with pleasure to the ultra 
light fly-rods. A pound perch on a 3-ounce 
fly-rod is a sporting proposition, and even 
an 8-ounce “sunny” on a 2%-ounce rod will 
give the angler several moments of exquisite 
pleasure. When a man reaches the place 
where he fishes for thrills, he can, by em- 
ploying proper tackle, secure thrills from un- 
looked-for sources. 

More and more I find myself turning to 
my fly-rods for bait fishing whenever pos- 
sible, not only when worm or “hopper fishing 
for trout, but when sitting in an open boat 
on the “dead” surface of an inland lake. I 
like the feel of the bending rod when a 
good fish takes the bait; I like to see it 
bend and writhe as it responds to the strug- 
gles of the fish; when helped out by an in- 
telligent handling of the reel there is not 
much danger to the rod. Sometimes I attach 
an automatic reel to one of my stiffer rods; 
then, believe me, things are doing in that 
boat. But more of the automatic some 
other time. As I said in the preceding para- 
graph, the 7-ounce fly-rod is none too light 
for ordinary catch-what-you-may _live-bait 
fishing; even that should not be employed 
for heavy minnows or frogs. Of course, the 
live-bait fly-rod must be rather stiff, with 
plenty of backbone, yet sufficiently resilient 
to give the fisherman the pleasure he seeks. 

Whatever rod is used—short or long bait- 
caster, regulation live-bait rod or fly-rod— 
the secret of pleasure, the key to ultimate 
joy, lies in fighting the fish fair, giving him 
a chance for his life and being a true 
sportsman. After all, it is the man behind 
the rod, the heart-life of him, that makes 
fishing the greatest, most sublime pastime in 
all the world, or abject butchery. We fish 
for fish, yes, but the true sportsman fishes 
in the way and manner that gives the most 
and cleanest sport. 

A PLACE FOR THE CANE-POLE (?) 

You note the question mark. I do not 
mean to imply by that that the cane-pole is 
essentially unsportsmanlike. There is no 
reason under the sun why a wielder of the 
unwieldly long cane-pole may not be every 
whit as much a sportsman as the man who 
handles an expensive Leonnard rod and 
Meek reel. Never yet has tackle made the 
man, nor ever will it. Get that truth firmly 
fixed in mind. My only reason for the ques- 
tion mark is: may not greater enjoyment be 
derived from another sort of rod? 

There are certain fish, however, for which 





























eyen the best of live-bait rods are not heavy 
enough unless handled very circumspectly. 
| have in mind catfishes. Now, a big catfish 
will put up a wonderful battle; indeed, I do 
not know that there is such a thing as ex- 
hausting one of the homely gentry. I well 
remember fighting a 20-pound mud cat once, 
fighting her for half an hour, at the end of 
which time she seemed as fresh and lively as 
ever. So, perhaps, when fishing for cat, 


















































TWO RODS FOR LIVE BAIT 


To Left—Trunk rod. Right—Split bamboo 
built by author for still-fishing 


where they may run upwards of 30 pounds— 
yes, upwards of 20—for a 20-pound cat will 
equal any 40-pound muskellunge in pure 
fight-a-bility. When using the cane-pole I 
advocate supplying it with reel-bands—an 
ittachable reel-seat can be secured—and 
with guides, so that the fish can be played 
from the reel. It will add to the pleasure 
of the angler and also give him a better 
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chance to conquer his fish. It may be, then, 
that here we have a legitimate place for the 
“old-fashioned pole.” 


THE STORY OF THE “FIGHTINGIST” CAT 


It may not be out of place to briefly nar- 
rate that catfish story referred to a moment 
ago, showing, as it does, what can be done 
with light tackle when Fates smile. I was 
bending every energy those days to master- 
ing the difficult art of fly-fishing, using every 
opportunity to exercise my new light fly-rod. 
I had been casting along the bank of a cer- 
tain mid-West river, a confluent of the lordly 
Mississippi. I had cast just to cast, with 
little thought of taking fish, so I took no 
fish—for, believe what you please, mental 


attitude has a great deal to do with it. 
Finally, tired of casting, I removed the 


leader and flies, attached an ordinary snelled 
bass hook, on which I empaled a frog I 
easily caught in a marshy inlet. I swung 
the frog here and there, thinking perhaps a 
bass might take it, the rod bending and 
swaying under its weight. At last, disgusted, 
I payed out as much line as I thought safe, 
then sat me down in the sun to rest. The 
warm sun, combined with my previous ex- 
ertions, made me sleepy and I drowsed off. 





A REEL-SEAT 
TO A CANE POLE 


THAT CAN BE ATTACHED 


How long I snoozed I do not know, but 
at last I was awakened by the singing of 
my click reel. I awoke just in time, for 
when I grabbed the rod the last yard of line 
has disappeared from the reel and the rod 
was starting for the water’s edge. I shall 
not prolong the story how again and again I 
despaired of capturing the thing that had 
captured my frog. More than once I was on 
the point of cutting my line when the last 
wrap had been pulled from the reel and I 
was perilously near the brink of the river. 
At last I called for help, and a passing 
tramp, hearing my cries came to the rescue. 
That tramp was an A-1 sport even if he was 
a tramp. He entered into the spirit of the 
thing with all the gusto of a_ thorogoing 
fisherman. By his help I was enabled to 
lead my fish into the mouth of a little creek, 
where the tramp dispatched it with a club. 
It was a catfish, and it weighed 22 pounds. 
Some fish on a 6-ounce fly-rod, I'll say. 1 
am not advising the tackle, however. With 
that variety of fish I am strongly in favor 
of the cane pole. 

(In next month’s Outdoor Life we take 
up the question of reels for bait-fishing, a 
subject that will run thru two papers. 
O. W.S.) 


Still Fishin’ 


O. W. Smith 


\ ANY times I have written in praise of 


still-fishing, touching the question 
shtly, inadvertently as it were; today I 


ish to discuss the matter soberly, as be- 
mes a subject of so great importance, tho 
irom necessity briefly. 
STILL-FISHING ATTRACTIVE 
Readers of this department and of my 
writing generally know that I am a caster 
preference—a caster of flies, a caster of 
tificial “plugs,” a caster of live bait. 
herefore I am not writing of still-fishing 
one who is unacquainted with other 
‘thods. Still-fishing is the contemplative 
in’s recreation. The caster in action has 
itle time for contemplation; he must needs 
ink of a hundred-and-one things connected 
ith his cast; thoughts of other matters ob- 


trude themselves only with “great harm and 
If he wishes to “contemplate,” he 
must needs cease fishing. Not so the still- 
fisher. After his hook is baited and thrown 
out he has all the time there is to reflect, 
and his thoughts may wander far, as far as 
the sheer “Nihilistic Steeps,” God 
himself must pause. 

There is so much action, so much “doing” 
in the world today, that we need such re- 
creative recreations as still-fishing. Were 
Izaak Walton alive today he would be a de- 
votee of the sport. Yes, sport! I dare you 
to attack! We need an opportunity to in- 
voke our souls. It is good sometimes to sit 
and think, or just sit. Action, movement, 
pep—that’s the present age. It is good now 
and then to step one side and let the busy, 


loss.” 


where 
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old, sweating world hustle by. Just to float 
easily upon the surface of some glassy pond 
—matters not at all whether our craft be 
some pink and gold canoe, or rough, un- 
gainly scow—dreaming idle dreams we have 
no leisure elsewhere to dream. It matters 
not whether mighty pike, doughty black 
bass, tasty perch or plebeian “sunny” take 
our worm-baited hook, or uneasy live min- 
now. It is not the game we: are after, but 
the game we play that counts. It is the 
opportunity to become acquainted with our- 
selves that is of paramount importance. 


SHOULD CGO ALONE 


I have written enough in praise of com- 
panionship to prove that I am not a recluse. 
a self-centered misanthrope. Therefore I 
can say the things I wish to say today with- 
out fear of being misjudged. After all I do 
not worry over being misunderstood. My 
life is mine to live. Still-fishing lends itself 
admirably to lone angling. It is extremely 
difficult to cast from a boat without a com- 
panion to manage the craft; but when still- 
fishing, the boat is anchored, and that is all 
there is to it after the live bait has found 
its level. One can sit and watch the ducks 
in the cove just beyond, or fix his eyes upon 
the fleecy clouds floating overhead. He can 
place his rod in the holder, and occupy him- 
self with nothing but his thoughts, or he can 
carry some contemplative book to while 
away the time between bites. So, to prop- 
erly enjoy still-fishing the angler should be 
alone. I know of no other sport that offers 
the same opportunities for self-acquaintance. 
Go alone—by all means go alone. 


ALL VARIETIES OF FISH FALL FOR 


STILL-FISHING 

There is no game fish that cannot be 
taken by the still-fisher, from the greatest 
even unto the least. Still-fishing for speckled 
trout along the shores of Lake Superior, 
the hook baited with an angle worm, is at- 
tractive, proper tackle employed. Even bull- 
head fishing, with a chunk of “high” beef- 
steak for an attractor, becomes a truly en- 
joyable sport, is lifted from the realm of 
things laughed at into that goodly fellow- 
ship of real sportsmanlike pastimes. No, 
no—once provided with a bait that takes, 
the angler can still fish for anything that 
eats, and if he be the right sort of man, 
retain his self-respect. Perch fishing with 
worms is real sport, given exceedingly light 
tackle, as is even fishing for “punkin’ seeds,” 
as we used to denominate those beautiful 
little golden sunnies in boyhood days. 


ONE ROD ENOUGH 


The still-fisher takes no unfair advantage 
in the game. He does not ground bait un- 
less he is fishing for that unsavory gentle- 
man, the German carp. He does not employ 
two rods, one sticking from either side of 
the boat, as the manner of some is. The 
first makes the game too easy, while the 
second is contrary to law in many states, 
and hardly ethical. Of course, a man can 
catch more fish with two rods than with 
one; that stands without argument; but why 
should he? The man who thinks only of 
taking fish is selfish and has no eye for the 
future. We owe a debt to posterity. Let 
us hand down as goodly a fish heritage as 
we received from our fathers. Did I hear 
the objector’s voice, “They were not stick- 


lers for one rod and moderate catches!” 
Very true, but because they were not, we 
must be. One rod is enough. 

THE LIVE-BAIT ROD 


The live-bait rod may be the ever adapt- 
able casting rod, tho the angler will find 
that he has increased his “fun” if he adds 
to its length, say making it a “Henshall pat- 
tern,” 6 feet and 6 inches. Recently I built 
a live-bait rod out of split-bamboo, 9 feet 6 
inches long, after the. fly-rod pattern, but 
somewhat stiffer and thicker in the waist. 
It weighs, on the postal scales before me as 
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I write, just a fraction under 9 ounces. 
“Heavy?” Not for that length. It is a beau- 
tiful rod, well made—if I do say it—and full 
German silver mounted. For still-fishing it 
is ideal. Long enough to give all the action 
possible, and stiff enough to stand the strain 
of “bobber” and heavy bait. Undoubtedly 
one could employ a heavy fly-rod, not under 
7 ounces, but even so he would have to 
watch out or he would give his rod an ir- 
reparable “set.” Still-fishing is not casting 
live-bait, remember that. 


LIVE BAIT REEL 
This matter can be past with a_ brief 
word. The reel can well be the angler’s 
favorite winch, be it what it may. I have 
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you would want the bobber attached about 
16 or 17 feet from the hook. Bobber can be 
a stick tied to the line, tho I much prefer 
the cork, shaped after the form of biddy’s 
egg, and painted some contrasting color— 
something I can see with my eyes half 
closed and my wits wool-gathering. Of 
course, the float will interfere somewhat with 
the action of the line, but its advantages 
are more than its disadvantages. 
CASTING THE LINE 
A bobber interferes in casting. In get- 
ting the line out, the bobber is reeled close 
up to the end of the rod, while the baited 
hook is whirled gently, but with constantly 
increasing force about the fisherman’s head; 














‘STILL-FISHING IS A 
a liking for the simple level winder, pro- 
vided with a positive click and drag. <A 
click to warn me when [ have a bite if 
“mooning. and a drag to hold back an 


In. still-fishing 


obstreperous bass or catfish. 
hence there is 


there is little or no casting. 
no necessity for free-spool, anti-backlash ot 
any of those casting “frills.” However, as 
suggested, any reel may be used. I wish to 
insist, however, that you employ a reel so 


that you can play your capture from the 
reel—that is where the fun comes in. Of 
course, if you want meat. or fish for num- 


bers, which the shade of Walton forbid, you 
can use a long cane pole and dispense with 
a reel entirely; just “snail ’°em in” by main 
strength and awkwardness. For sport, and 
to help lose fish, use a reel. 

Just a paragraph, and a short one, in this 
connection, in praise of the automatic reel. 
For still-fishing it is great—simply great. | 
have used it over and over again, and am 
more in leve with it every time. The fish 
out and comes in at the command of 
the little finger or thumb, as your rod has 
reel-seat above or below the hand. Just try 
out your fly automatic in still-fishing if you 
have never done so. The word of my ex- 
perience for it, Fate will show you some- 


voes 


thing new under the fishing sun. 
BOBBER 

“Why a bobber?” 

line, for your regular line is all right, noth- 

ing special to be said upon that head, only 


(You see | am passing 


suit the line to the expected fish.) “Why a 
bobber?” was the question. All right, here 
goes: Because that is the proper wrinkle 
if you wish to have all the time at you: 


disposal between bites. Of course, you can 
hold the rod in your hand and wait for the 
“feel”: but I am taking it for granted that 
you want your hands at liberty. Fasten the 
bebber to the line at such a distance from 
hook that the bait will swim just free 
bottom. Given water 18 feet deep. 


the 


of the 


CONTEMPLATIVE 


RECREATION” 


when sufficient momentum has been achieved. 
the line standing out straight from the rod, 
the pressure upon the reel is released and 
the bait shoots out. It must be made care- 
fully and gently or the bait will be flung 
away, torn from the hook. Casts should be 
made with the wind so that the float will not 
drift down upon the boat, but edge away. 
\ little matter, but highly important. Once 
out, let it alone. Invoke your soul, dream, 
read. 


THE BAIT 


All depends, of course, upon what you are 
The best bait for general fishing 


All fish from 


fishing for. 
is undoubtedly live minnows. 
the lerdly brook trout down to bull-heads 
will take minnows upon occasion. A live 
minnow should be hooked thru the body just 
below the backbone. Small minnows for 
such fish as crappie and perch, a size larger 
for black bass, and 6 to 10 inches for pike. 
Frogs make a still-fishing bait, es- 
pecially for bass, and the best thing I have 
ever used for catfish. Worms will, of course, 
serve all along the line, for they, like min- 
nows, are a universal fish food. Trout take 
them, bass are fond of them, bull-heads 
gobble them, perch prefer them. Crayfish 
for bass are a splerdid bait. And so it goes. 
Any fish food may be employed by the still- 
fisher. 


good 


4 FINAL WORD 

In conclusion let me urge the reader to 
get my viewpoint if possible. My thought 
is not to take any unfair advantage of the 
fish, but to give the angler an opportunity 
and dream. Surely you understand 
that an excessive catch is always tabu. It 
is not the fish, but the fishing. 


to rest 


WORDS FAIL 


“What do you call a man who plays on a 
saxaphone ?’ 


“It depends on how rotten he plays.” 





An Interesting Treatise 


There recently came into my hands two 
large and sumptious volumes of more than 
general interest to the angler. I mean 
that report on Lake Maxinkuckee, Ind., 
known as the Indiana Conservation Commis- 
sion Report No. 7. Many an angler would 
pass it by, not realizing what a wonderful! 
mine of ichthyic information it is, regarding 
it at first glance as a mere “Report.” When 
[ say that the boss editor is Dr. Evermann. 
who with Dr. Jordan produced “American 
Food and Game Fishes,” so often referred 
to in this department, | have given a hint 
of the work’s worthwhileness. It is more 
than a report; it is an intimate study of the 
lake, its life and environment, including the 
birds and animals. In fact, nothing is left 
out that could possibly be included. One is 
sorry after reading the work that as much 
cannot be done for a typical lake in eac!: 
one of the states. When I say that the work 
began in the summer of 1899 and was con 
tinued from time to time until November. 
1913—indeed the work was continuous thru 
the year 1900—the reader will get some idea 
of the scope of the report. 

The careful study of the fishes, our com 
mon game fishes. like small and large-mout!: 
bass, crappie, perch, etc., is intimate and 
exhaustive, as well as the study of less im 
portant “bait minnows.” so called. One 
finds himself exclaiming over the cuts, many 
of which are in color, as well as. over thi 
facts presented. It is a work for fishermen. 
for much space is devoted to the baits, lure- 
and methods employed by the fishermen and 
anglers who visit the lake from year to year. 
A walk along the storied shore of the lak 
cannot help being more worth while to on: 
who has carefully studied the book. Those 
fellows who think it is all of fishing to catch 
fish have another think coming. With th 
wealth of information contained in_ this 
work at his finger tips, one could profitabl) 
fish around the lake in question for a whole 
year and never touch a rod and reel. O! 
course, the lake is typical of many Middle 
West bodies of water; and what is true o! 
Maxinkuckee is also true of a hundred-an¢ 
one other lakes. But, as I said a momen! 
ago, what a splendid thing it would be it 
each could be a: 


some one lake in state 
carefully, painstakingly and_ scientifically 
studied. 

One fact brought out in the study i- 


worthy of emphasis. It was found that fo: 
a brief period in the fall there was no ab 
sorbed oxygen in the water below a depth of 
forty-five feet. In other words, there was no 
water turn-over for some three or six weeks 
each fall. Don’t let the significance of the 
discovery escape you. The lake had been 
planted again and again with such deep 
water lovers as lake trout, whitefish, etc.. 
yet always the plant had been a failure. Of 
course, all deep water loving fish perished 
during the time in which there was no ox) 
gen in the depths for them. Don’t you see 
how it explains our failures in planting 
trout, lake trout, in waters we have supposed 
perfectly suitable to them? I can see wh; 
a dozen plantings of my own have come to 
nothing. I cannot do better than urge th: 
scientifically inclined angler to purchase the 
work. Sells, outside of Indiana, for $5: 
those fortunate enough to live within the 
confines of the state need expend but $3.50 
W.S. 
SOME BUILD! 

A young woman of heroic build—a kin 
way of denoting obesity—met a man whi 
had known her father and mother. As hi 
gazed at this plump Juno the light of mem 
ory came into his eyes. 

“Let me see.” he mused, “which side o! 
the house do you resemble most?” 

“Sir.” she cried. “I don’t resemble the sid 
of any house!” 
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Why Do Bass Strike Artificial Lures? 


H. L. Persons 


AVING read with much interest the 

various articles on “Why do Bass Strike 
Artificial Lures,” and being a lover of the 
great out-of-doors, I read all the magazines 
that have any articles on the greatest of 
-ports—fishing. 

It is an old saying that everyone has a 
hobby, and I will admit that fishing is my 
pet hobby. Were I to name the differem 
plugs, spoons and spinners I| have, it would 
take too much time and space, but it is 
something over a hundred that I have in my 
collection; and Mrs. Persons sometimes says 
that if I get a little more fishing tackle, she 
will have to move out, as, with seven rods 
ind a half dozen reels, a couple of tackle 
hoxes and a pair of waders, with various 
other things a fishing crank has, I admit it 
takes up a great deal of room; but I haven’t 
| thing that I wish to dispose of, and in fact 
~ome of the baits I have could not be bought. 
iltho they are worn out and battle scarred. 
They bring back to me, as I look up the 
case, memories of the battles they have won 
ind lost. I recall the many happy days on 
the stream with my favorite companion, my 
pipe and good old Tuxedo tobacco. A gen- 
tle south wind is blowing as you tie a plug 


or spinner to your line and take your place 
on the battle line. You make your cast, and 
what a sensation as you feel the tug on the 
line as a bronze-backed warrior breaks from 
the lily pads and strikes the bait. You make 
a strike to set the hook, and the battle is 
on. He takes the rod almost out of your 
hand as he pulls ten yards of line, then a 
run sideways and back he goes to the bot- 
tom. He rises and breaks water, shaking his 
head to free the hook; you see a bass, a big 
one, as he takes to the water again in a 
wild rush for a bunch of old snags. You 
fight him hard, all excited, and bite the stem 
of your pipe most in two. He jumps again, 
and with a shake of his head he throws the 
bait loose and is gone. You turn white and 
the cold sweat runs down your back and you 
feel weak in the knees as you sit down to 
fill your pipe and collect your thoughts as 
you live. over the battle again. Isn’t it a 
grand and glorious feeling? Brace up and 
try again; he whipped you fair; be a man 
and love him all the more for it. Own up 
when you lose, but don’t give up; the next 
cast may bring a bigger one. This is the 
way I live and love the sport, not for the 
fish I catch, but for the sport this one pas- 
time brings to me. 
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But I am getting away from the original 
intent of this article, and do not want to 
crowd some other brother angler out, so will 
get back to the “why.” 

I live close to quite a stream—Slate Creek 
by name—one mile west of Wellington, 
Kans. This stream is wide and deep with 
clear water, and has been stocked with large- 
mouth bass for seven or eight years, and has 
had bass in its waters a great deal longer. 
There is considerable drift, fallen trees and 
snags in the stream, and I go to this stream 
with live minnows and catch bass up to five 
pounds, and I have fished this stream under 
all conditions of weather, from the bank, 
from a boat, and have waded and fished it 
with all kinds of artificial bait, and I have 
yet to catch a bass with it—and I am still 
trying. We have several other streams close 
here where I can go with artificial bait and 
catch all the bass I want. This is one “why” 
I can’t understand; and the other is, “why 
they do.” But I have one answer for that, 
and it is that a bass would rather fight than 
eat. That is the reason he strikes artificial 
bait, just for the love of the fight. 

On the evening of March 11, 1921, on 
my arrival at my terminal after the day’s 
work of eleven hours on a local freight run 
(as I am a railroad man) I arrived there at 
4:45 p.m., gathered my tackle and walked 
one and one-half miles to a pond where I 
am accorded the privilege of spending many 
pleasant hours. I arrived at 5:30 p.m. and 
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HE evening sun had sunk so low in the western sky 
that its last golden beams that filtered thru the trees 
were almost parallel to the surface of the stream and 
seemed to but tip the rushing waters that I had whipped 


in vain since early morning. 


cool, with swift rapids, and in fact everything to indicate 
an ideal trout stream, was this clear creek. From one likely 
pool to another I had gone, my spirits rising at the sight ! 
of each new place only to fall again after | had tempted 
the speckled beauties with every lure in my kit 


a rise. 


Had it not been for the fresh beauty of the stream and 
its surroundings I would have become discouraged early in 
the day, but the wonders of early spring held me until 


now the close of day was at hand. 


the empty creel that hung at my side was a bit depressing. 

Rounding a bend I beheld before me a stretch of water 
that would gladden the heart of any disciple of rod and 
I was so tempted that I could not resist, and with 
one look at the low sun I stepped into the rapids and 
dropped a brown hackle gently upon the surface of the 
Hardly had the fly disappeared 


reel, 


swirling waters below. 


when there came a tug, reel screamed and my light bamboo 





went down. 
Tenn. 


stooped, worked him closer to land and with a quick move- 
ment of the hand sent him hurling out of the water onto 
the pebbly shore, where he lay gasping—a 5-pounder 

his dripping body glistening in the twilight 





a 
tu 
m" 
rod curved into rainbow shape. I was so taken by surprise 
that the rod was almost torn from my grasp, but I quickly 
recovered, secured a good foothold upon the slick bottom 
and prepared for the battle. Straight down-stream he 
Clear as a crystal, deep and bored as if trying to empty the reel. I held him as much a 
as I dared with my light tackle and prayed fervently. a 
Suddenly the line ran slack, a period of fast reeling and zi 
felt him again. So it went—one rush, then another. 
When exhausted he resorted to sulking, following with 
and never another mad rush, twice breaking water. His size and 
gameness encouraged me, and in spite of aching arms and 
skinned knuckles, I hung on. At last the end came and | Y 
drew him in, closer and closer. With pounding pulses | a 
slipped the net beneath his unresisting body. It was too Ea 
In spite of my optimism small, just large enough to frighten the game fellow and ww 
send him plunging away again, rushing thru the waters. s 
I flung away the useless net, coaxed and played him until ri 
he lay again almost at my feet, floating on his side. 1 m 


and the sun 
W. B. Jounston. 
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started fishing with an Al Foss Shimmie 
Wiggler and pork rind, and by dark I had 
seven bass weighing thirteen pounds. I 
have done this several times before, and 
sometimes not so good, but on this evening 
I fished in a north wind with heavy waves 
rolling. I have on this, as well as other 
trips, while cleaning the fish, made exam- 
ination to see if the fish were striking on 
empty stomachs to satisfy me that they were 
not hungry. In one of the fish of about two 
and a half pounds I found three minnows 
at least two and a half inches long, one soft 


The Bait Caster’s 
O. W. 


N no single item of the angler’s outfit has 

there been greater advancement than in 
the bait-caster’s reel. Fly-fishing parapher- 
nalia, if we except the dry-fly—and that is a 
difference in method rather than in outfit 
there has been little change in the last cen- 
tury. Fly-fishing today is practically what 
it has been for a hundred years. But bait- 
casting is purely modern—something new in 
the annals of piscatorial science. The short 
rod, i.e., the bait-casting rod, is modern, 
and the multiplying reel of today is vastly 
different from the “wheel” Walton mentions 
in “The Complete Angler.” The multiply- 
ing reel was born in the Blue Grass country, 
born to meet an angling condition produced 
by the blackbass. And from the day that 
first simple double multiplier was produced 
until the present time the improvement of 
the winch has steadily gone forward. 

There lies before me as I write three 
highly-specialized casting reels, essentially 
the same, yet different—three reels in which 
the makers seek the same ends, tho they 
travel along different roads. These reels are 
for the bait-caster, and they are level-wind- 
ing, self-thumbing and in two cases free 
spools. This needs a little explanation. 

The reason the bait-caster gets back- 
lashes—unmentionable snarls upon his reel 
is because nine times out of ten in the ex- 
citement of playing a fish he forgets to prop- 
erly spool his line. Unless the line is laid 
level upon the spool of the reel, if it piles 
up at any one point it will topple over; loops 
wind under and a back-lash results. As 
sure as the angler does not pay minute at- 
tention to spooling he is going to have a 
back-lash. To obviate laying of the line 
with thumb and forefinger of the left hand, 
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shell craw fish and a small frog, and in 
each of the others I found minnows and 
frogs that were not digested, which con- 
vinces me that they were striking for the 
love of the fight. I may be wrong, but if 
this has been of interest to my brother 
anglers I will stand corrected, and if this 
gets by the censor I will in the future give 
you an account of a trip to Colorado for 
trout, and perhaps later my trip last sum- 
mer to California for bass, trout and salmon; 
also a trip off Catalina Island after the big 
ones. 


Reel--Fly Fishing 


Smith 


the reel-makers have produced so-called 
level-winding reels. All are essentially the 
same; a line-guide is driven back and forth 
across the front of the reel by an endless 
screw. At first thought such a mechanism 
would prevent the acquirement of any de- 
gree of accuracy and the attainment of dis- 
tance. While, of course, both are interfered 
with somewhat, the fact remains that for all 
practical fishing the level-winder is in no- 
wise a drawback. More bass are caught 
within seventy-five feet of the boat than over 
that distance, and the man who cannot cast 
seventy-five feet with any level-winder is not 
much of a caster. In two of the reels be- 
fore me, the line-guides drop down out of 
the way in the act of casting, but as soon 
as the handle of the reel is turned by the 
operator in retrieving the line, the guides 
spring into position and immediately pick 
up the line and lay it as carefully as any 
bobbin-winder on a sewing machine. 

Two of these reels are free-spools -that is, 
the spools and handles are automatically dis- 
connected in the act of casting. As can 
readily be seen the balance-handle of the 
multiplying reel acts as a sort of fly-wheel. 
When the rodster casts, the reel springs into 
instant motion, propelled by the flying lure. 
Soon the tug of the lure ceases, but the 
spool driven by the balance-handle “fly- 
wheel” continues to revolve furiously. Obvi- 
ously unless the spool be thumbed accurately 
the spool will over-run, and that bane of the 
bait-caster’s life, a “backlash,” result. Some- 
one thought that by eliminating the weight 
of the handle backlashes would be reduced 
to a minimum, hence the free-spools. I take 
it that the reader is not interested in how 
the spool is freed from the handle, but he is 

















FOUR LEVEL-WINDING CASTING REELS. 1—SOUTH BEND; 2—SUPREME; 
8—SHAKESPEARE; 4—BEETSZEL 


interested in whether or not it accomplishes 
the desired result. To a certain extent, yes. 
With the free-spool greater distance and ac- 
curacy can be acquired, tho the caster will 
find some little difficulty in thumbing the 
free-spool when he first essays its use. As 
between the free-spool and self-spooler there 
is no question in my mind but that the self- 
spooler is the greater aid. No, I am not al- 
together in love with the free-spool, tho 
whenever I try for distance it is the reel | 
select from my tackle cabinet. The three 
reels, as I intimated at first, are self- 
thumbers. At first thought the angler might 
think that it would be impossible to produce 
a mechanical “thumber” that would any- 
where approximate the action of the human 
thumb; but it is a fact that these mechanical 
thumbers do govern the reels accurately, and 
make casting a simple matter. Naturally 
one cannot acquire the distance with a self- 
thumber that he can with a plain reel, but 
he can cast far enough to take fish anywhere, 
and what more does a fisherman want? | 
am not talking of tournament casting—I am 
talking of fishing. Two of the reels use the 
“Flegel governor,” two tiny flanges that are 
thrown against the end-plates by centrifugal 
motion, so controlling the action of the spool 
to a nicety. The other possesses the now 
famous “human wire control” which never 
gets out of order and is adjustable to any 
weight of lure. (I go into the matter rather 
exhaustively in “Casting Tackle and Meth- 
ods,” Stewart Kidd & Co., so do not deem 
it necessary here.) 

Now that I have said so much in favor of 
the self-thumbers, let me add that I do noi 
care for them, and as in the reels before me 
the mechanism can be thrown off at the will 
of the caster; I never use it. To me half 
the fun in casting is thumbing the reel. 
Was it Camp who said that there would be 
as much fun in using an auto-striking fly 
and a self-aiming rifle as there would be in 
employing a self-thumbing reel? I agree 
with whoever said it. I believe that I can 
govern the action of the reel-spool with my 
thumb, grown ultra sensitive with years of 
casting, as no mechanical devise can. | 
know it to be a fact. Give me the self- 
spooler, and sometimes the free-spool, but 
cut out the automatic thumber. I am not 
saying that the man who has but one day 
to fish would not be justified in using the 
self-thumber—a few moments’ practice with 
such a reel will render him a _ proficient 
caster, and he can go forward in his day’s 
fishing unmenaced to a great extent by the 
dread of backlashes. 

What about the “no sportsman” allegation 
sometimes brought against the reels “that do 
everything but spit on the bait”? That can 
be dismissed, as I see it, with a word or 
two. Sportsmanship to the writer is a fiper 
thing than tackle. As I have been putting 
it in my books and in the outdoor press of 
America over and over again—‘It is the love 
of fair play raised to the Nth power.” We 
can all remember what a cry was raised 
against the pump shot gun, and _ again 
against the automatic shotgun, when intro 
duced. Some folks cannot seem to realize 
that a true sportsman will be a true sports 
man whatever tools he employs, while the 
other kind will also remain what they are 
in spite of the most approved tackle or im- 
plements. If you desire to use an auto- 
everything reel, there is no reason unde: 
Heaven why you should not do so. Take my 
word for it, the three reels I have on my 
desk are all their makers claim; I have use: 
them in actual casting for bass, and the: 
are all right. 

Here are their names: “Beetszel,” Redi 
for Rod and Reel Co., Warren, Ohio 
“Pflueger Supreme,” Enterprise Mfg. Co 
Akron, Ohio; “South Bend Level-Windin: 
Anti-Backlash Casting Reel,” South Ben 
Bait Co., South Bend, Ind. These reels ar 
beautifully made of German silver, and se! 
for approximately $25 apiece—and they ar 
worth it. 
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Troll-Ore no 
». 978 


40 pounds o liger 
Muskie ~ on a South 
Bend Buck-tail 


T takes but three pounds of small mouth bass to give one 

a mighty interesting thrill—but if you would multiply 

many times that same thrill of fightin’ mad, leaping fish, “get 

on” a venerable battler like the above Tiger Muskie. He was 

taken on a South Bend. Buck-tail, but until his 5134 inches of 

silvery body was finally gaffed, he had given many a ne er-to- 
be-forgotten heart-stopping thrill. 

To mect the ever-changing fighting tactics of the Muskie requires sturdy, 
well chosen dependable tackle, such as: 

q The Muskie Buck-tail Casting Spoon. A well proportioned sturdy lure 

\ for casting in and among weeds. The weedless fly is a fuzzy body buck- 





k-Oreno 
Y/0 


tail. The spoon mounted on extra long shank, does away with need of a 


A\, \N Wik separate leader. 

| ‘\ YY \ The Musk-Oreno. Wobbling bait of the Bass-Oreno type, except has 414 inch body and 

\) Vis \‘! extra heavy hooks and trimmings It darts, dives and wiggles in a manner most alluring 
Muskie Buckstail to all big game-fish. 12 standard color 


Casting Spoon The Troll-Oreno. 1s similar to other Oreno Baits with grooved head. B 
No. 1686A. long, super-strong hooks and trimmings. Great for trolling, especially wit! 
12 standard colors. 
The South Bend Level-Winding Anti-Back-Lash Reel is especially ideal for Muski 
Send a postal for ** The Days of Real Sport’’—our book showing complete variet 
and other game-fish trolling and casting lures. Also gives tried and prover 


hints.) Sent FREE. Write today ; 


nd Let l- Winding Anti-Back-Loch Reel 


SOUTH BEND BAIT 


9217 High Street —~ South Bend, Ind. 








Quick and satisfactory results are assured if you mention Outdoor Life when writing to advertisers 
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Letter No. 748—Fly-Fishing for Bream 


Will you kindly tell me how to fly-fish for 
bream? Please don’t publish the letter —R. C., 
la. 


Answer.—First, as to not publishing your let- 
ter, you see I seldom publish much of the letter 
asking for information, tho I give my answer 
in toto because what interests you is interesting 
other anglers. To me it is a constant source of 


surprise to see how men’s minds work along the 
same lines, tho they may be widely separated. 
Now to fly-fishing for bream. Some years ago 
{ wrote an article for the New York “Inde- 
pendent” on “Fishing for Pumpkin Seeds,” 
vhich you will find in volume 73, page 468, in 
vhich I wrote of fly-fishing for the sun-fish of 
the North. There is little difficulty in taking 


any of the sun-fish family, where they feed upon 


the surface (note the emphasis). I would em- 
ploy an exceedingly light rod—2% to 38% 
ounces—with the remainder of the tackle to suit. 
A tapered line will help out, and the leader 


should be of finest gut. As to flies, I have not 
discovered that the particular pattern is so tre- 
mendously important, tho I have found the fol- 
lowing uniformly attractive: Brown Hackle, 
Royal Coachman, Silver Doctor, Professor and 
Par Bell. Flies should be tied on sixteen hooks, 
the smaller the better ordinarily. As in bass 
fishing, you will find that to allow the flies to 
sink beneath the surface after the cast, retriev- 
ing with short, tremulous. jerks, will succeed 
more often than simon-pure surface casting. All 
depends upon your skill with the rod and knowl- 
edge of the fish I am sure you can win 
oO. WLS. 


Letter No. 749—A Fishing Encyclopedia 


Editor Angling Department : —Please answer 
the following 1—Can I fish for bass and pike 
in the winter in [llinois? 2—What is the best 
winter bait? 3—-What is the best bait for still- 


fishing? Which is better, spring or fall for fish- 
ing? Give me the names of the best fishing 
places within twenty miles of Chicago. Will 
trout and bass live in a swift stream in Southern 
Illinois?—J. S., Chicago. 

Answer.—I answer you categorically: 1— 
Consult your local game laws, game warden or 
state conservation agent. 2—Best winter bait is 
live minnows. See “‘Tipping the Tip-Ups,” Feb- 
ruary Outdoor Life, page 91. Doubt that one 
should take bass thru the ice, whatever the game 
laws. 3—Probably the best all-around bait is 
minnows, tho frogs are a close second. Read 
the chapters now appearing in Outdoor Life. 
Read “Casting Tackle and Methods,” published 
by Stewart Kidd & Co., and for sale by Outdoor 
Life, and by all book stores; while not on live 
bait fishing it gives you hints impossible to in 
clude in a letter. 4-—All depends upon the fish- 
ing and local streams. First days of open sea 
son are apt to be good in your locality because 
streams are fished hard. I prefer the fall to 
spring for North Wisconsin. 5—Can't tell you; 
consult Larry St. John of the Chicago Tribune 
Larry knows. 6—Depends upon the character 
of the water Not apt to have a trout stream 
so far south, tho no reason why not if cold 
enough. Bass will live in a “rushing stream” if 


there are enough holes to rest in.-—O. W.S 
Letter No. 750—'Hopper Fishing for Trout 
Editor Angling Department :—At what time of 


the day do trout lie in rapids and when in shal- 


lows? How can I werent grasshoppers from 
being taken from the hook.—F. E. K., Mont 
Answer.—I| must answer your first question 


all depends upon the habits of the 


by saying it 
character 


tish in the particular stream fished, the 


»f the water and feed. No man can say when 
tish will be found in the rapids and when not. 
As a rule, on a bright, hot day they will seek 
out the deep holes and shaded spots, tho I have 
now and then found them in heavy rapids. Usu- 
ally in the forenoon and again as the shadows 
get long in the afternoon they work out into 
the rapids Of course, there is some difficulty 














hook, tho I can 


in keeping a ‘hopper on the 
I always thrust 


watch them go with equinimity. 
the hook thru from the rear, leaving the point 
of hook and barb embeded in in the head. There 
is a hook upon the market called, if I remember 
correctly, ‘Sure Catch Grasshopper Hook,” listed 
by the W. J. Jamison Co., Dept. D., 7386 South 
California Avenue, Chicago, Ill., in which the 
pointed shank of the hook thrusts thru the body 
of the "hopper from the rear and emerges at the 
head, then a tiny hook snaps into hole in shank 
fishing line. The drawing attached gives the 
idea. If you want my ideas on ee fishing 
for trout, read “Trout Lore.”"—O. 


Letter No. 751—Is the Red Iris a Constant 
Feature in Small-Mouth? 

Editor Angling Department :—Have just been 
looking thru your department in Outdoor Life 
and noticed Fred Mather’s poetic description of 
small and large-mouth bass. With all due re- 
gards for the memory of Fred Mather I do not 
agree with him when he says the large-mouth 
never has a red eye. I have caught a number 
in my time that had red eyes. As these fish haa 
a plainly-defined black mark running lengthwise 
the body, and other characteristics of the large- 
mouth, I feel rather sure of it. I remember 
calling attention to the red eyes in a specimen I 
caught quite recently, but for the life of me 1 
cannot recall the exact time or place, but am 
positive that it was within the last year or two 
and in local waters. I know that ninety-nine 
out of a thousand fishermen will insist that the 
red eye is found only in small-mouth, but I am 
sure the rule is occasionally violated.—W. J. J., 
Chicago. 

Answer.—You have opened an_ interesting 
topic, and I only hope we can get some right- 
from-the-water information. I cannot remember 
taking a large-mouth with red iris. (What the 
duce is the plural of iris, fri?) I know that the 
rock bass has a most beautiful rim of red. By 
the way, of course you know that Jordan ana 


Everman make no mention of the red splash in 
good 


their books, which would seem to be 








“Courtsey—and Likewise 
Bow”’ 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have only recent- 
ly appreciated your Outdoor Life. The in- 
stantaneous service, so valuable to us far- 
away readers, that you have been giving me 
is valuable beyond words, which in this case 
I am sure will be responsible for a very suc- 
cessful trip that might otherwise have proven 
rather disappointing. The speed with which 
you have put me in touch with the right peo- 
ple makes me feel deeply obligated to you 
personally and your good publication gen- 
erally. The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, which crystalizes my former opinion 
that Outdoor Life is the only real sporters’ 
magazine published. 


Mo. R. E. Warren. 











for saying that it is not a 
“The Book of the Black 
Bass,’ Dr. Henshall says, speaking of the small- 
mouth, “There will often be more or less red in 
the iris of the eye, in some instances shading 
down to orange or yellow.’’ As he nowhere to 
my knowledge mentions the color as appearing 
in the eye of the large-mouth, he evidently 
thought it a constant characteristic in the smalli- 
mouth, but not appearing in the large-mouth. 
He quotes also the poem given, to which you 
refer. Of course, the color and size of mouth is 
usually the distinguishing feature, and as color 
is somewhat uncertain, we will just have to draw 
a line perpendicularly thru the eye and say that 
any bass that can open his mouth back of that 
line is a large-mouth, and the fellow that can’t 
is a small-mouth. We will see what the bass 
fans will say.—O. W.S 


pretty good authority 
constant feature. In 


Letter No. 752—Wants a Hornet Fly 


Editor Angling Department:—Am _ wondering 
if you can tell me where I can get a fly tied like 
a yellow jacket? I found a place last summer 
where the trout took all the yellow -jackets I 
could knock down with my hat, getting stung 
in the process a few times.—L. D. Utah. 

Answer.—I’ll agree with you that 
down hornets” is some _ risky. I let 
severely alone when they let me alone, which is 
not often when I happen within their reach, for 
the varmints just naturally hate me. You should 
have little difficulty in getting any fly-tyer to 
tie yellow- jackets to order, but what is the mat- 
ter with the “Bee” or “Western Bee” as already 


listed? It looks enough like the yellow garbed 
kicker to fool a trout. The bee is tied in four 
patterns or styles. 

Body, black herl ringed with yellow; wings 


brown tipped with black or black wings : 


hackle, yellow; no tail. 

Body, brown herl ribbed with gold tinsel: 
wings, end of brown turkey wing feather; 
hackle, black; no tail. 

Body, yellow ribbed with green peacock 
herl; wings, dark brown; hackle, brown: 
no tail. 

Body, yellow ribbed with black; wings, 
gray mottled: hackle, i 


natural red; no tail. 
0O.W.S 





Letter No. 753—Crayfish for Bass 


L-ditor Angling Department :—Please tell me 
Ps to keep crayfish, and how to use them for 
fishing.—A. C. F., Ida. 


Answer.—It is not difficult to preserve cray 
fish or, rather, keep them. Tho I cannot go intc 
the matter fully here, the subject will be treated 
later on in the papers on live bait now running 
in Outdoor Life. They should have clean, run- 
ning water, preferably; but can be kept in jars 
providing the water is frequently changed. | 
have kept them for some days in wet grass; but 
treat them just as you would minnows. Hook 
thru the tail, especially if hard-shells; the soft- 
shells can be hooked thru the head. I prefer 
the latter hook, however. Better for still fishing 
than for casting. Crayfish like to crawl off un- 
der a stone or log, so should be kept free fron 
the bottom unless you want to run the chances 
of a vexatious snag. A great bait for bass, for 
they compose that fish’s natural food. Follow 
those live-bait articles now running.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 154—West Virginia Fishing Matters 

Editor Angling Department :—Say, if the re 
productions in Outdoor Life do you justice, you 
sure are a homely cuss; but never mind—TI like 
you and your .work in the Angling Department. 
Those live-bait talks are dandy. You see here 
we must use live bait for bass, streams being 
small and the fish shy, only experts can get ’em 
on artificials. I have seen the small-mouth run 
at the first appearance of a fisherman and re- 
main hidden ’een tho he cast his best with lures; 
but just hook a crayfish thru the tail, and let 
him crawl off under a stone, and—bing—he 
takes ’em every time. Further up the river we 
have book trout, not overly plentiful, but there 
nevertheless. In 1917 I planted 5,000 rainbow 
trout, which I secured from the Government, bur 
to date no one so far as I know has ever caught 
a single one. Where do you suppose they went 
to? It is an ideal trout water. Did you ever 
have a bass take your live bait before it struck 
the water? I have had it occur twice, both 
times when fishing with minnows. I know that 
trout sometimes rise to meet an offered fly, but 
never heard of bass so rising to live bait.— 
O. C. F., West Va. 

Answer.—What a blow to my pride! I 
thought those pictures flattered me! Some years 
ago, more than I care to remember, a new 
preacher came to my town. Mother did not hear 
him the first Sunday, but I did. She asked me 
what I thought of him. I said, ‘Mother, he’s 
a mighty good talker, but the homliest man that 
God ever let live.” The next Sunday she took 
him for me! Draw your own conclusions. What 
you say regarding your stream being adapted to 
bait only, “unless one be an expert,’ is interest- 
ing. Anyone can be an artificial lure (plugs or 
flies) expert if he only wants to hard enough 
From what you say about your stream, I should 
judge that flies or “bass-bugs” would prove re 
munerative. Try the latter. Am glad you like 
the chapters appearing on live-bait fishing, and 
must say they are preparatory to a large volume 
on the subject. If you have been unable to tak« 
bass with artificial lures it must be because you 
have not read “Casting Tackle and Methods’ 
by “Yours Truly.”” Now you will say “he is 
not only a homely cuss; he is an egotistical on: 
as well.’’ Your trout problem is certainly at 
interesting one. Can’t understand why the rain- 
bow disappeared if brook trout thrive. If the 
latter fish do well, why not restock with them? 
Eastern brook trout are in every way a better 
fish than rainbow, and if you can keep them, by 
all means do so. I would turn to rainbow only 
when brook trout fail. I cannot help but be 
lieve you will yet hear from your rainbow plant 
No, I never saw a bass take a live minnow o: 
other live bait above the water, but do not see 


why they might not do it once in a while. | 
have seen them leap clear of the water after flit- 
ting insects. In fishing with the new “bass 
bugs’ I have had them leap from the water 

number of times, being hooked four times above 
the surface. The more I think of your strean 
the more [I think you a the 


should 
proposition.—O. W. 


Letter No. 755—Live Bait and Tackle for Cat 


‘““*bass-bug”’ 


Editor Angling Department :—Please tell me 
what bait to use for catfish, channel trout an 
bullheads? Are worms good? What ointmen 


do you put on to make worms attractive? Wha 
tackle do you use?—A. K., Kan. 


Presume by “channel trout’? yo: 
the cat known by various names 
“channel cat,” etc. In the matte: 
would say that while worms ar 
all right, they hardly equal live 
estimation. For rod _ fishin; 
there is nothing better than a medium-size 
shiner minnow. A frog is good, but better fc 
set line. Raw beef, especially if a little “high,’ 
and liver are both good. Fact is, cats are n 
overly particular as to diet.. There are severa 
preparations on the market said to add to th 
effectiveness of live bait, tho I have never trie’ 
any of them, always taking my share in the goo 
old way. You better get my book, “Castin: 
Tackle and Methods,” recently published b 
Stewart Kidd Co.; it answers all your questior 
regarding tackle, if not bait, and the questio 


Answer. 
have in mind 
“spotted cat,” 
of catfish bait, 
a good - bait 
minnows in my 


of live bait is now being treated in our depar' 
ment 


ot Outdoor Life.—O. W. S. 
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N PAGE 312 in the No- 
vember (1920) issue of 
Outdoor Life these words ap- 
pear: “He was a jolly rough- 
neck, unfamiliar with the a: 
ways of a sportsman.” Those words were incidental, or 
rather were the means of my selecting this title. Many 
may have written about the same thing, many may write 
of it in the future, but that does not detract from the present. 
Those words have started a train of thoughts meander- 
ing thru my mind that needs must be written on paper to 
straighten them out. ‘This was primarily written for my 
own benefit, but I hope others may enjoy it. There is no 
doubt in my mind but many will condemn both the article 
and myself for narrow-mindedness, and more for being 
vain. However, I hope that such is not the case. 

Too many of we humans take words literally, either not 
caring or not having the ambition to care about a deeper 
and truer meaning of the words. The word “sportsman” 
is a wonderful example of my meaning. Of course, we all 
have our own private opinions of it and its object as a 
word, but how many have taken the time to study it out 
fully? In order to get the true joy all are entitled to while 
we live, we must have different views on most every subject 
and thought. That does not mean that we must be pig- 
headed about it. If such was not the case, there would be 
small use for this article. 

The word “sportsman” may be applied to more depart- 

ments of life than those of hunting and fishing. The man 
who extends a helping hand to a needy is just as much 
the sportsman as the one who brings a mighty fighter of 
the deep to gaff, or the one who drops the lord of the 
jungle. ; 
' The sportsman as understood by many is the man who 
enjoys a few hours of recreation in the fields or at the 
streams. If he be a true sportsman, he will not only apply 
the rules of the game to his sports, but will live up to 
them rigidly in his business and social life. He should 
refrain from taking an unfair advantage of his fellowmen, 
extending the hand of help instead. The same name may 
be applied to him as he would apply to a man getting more 
than his share of the game. What is it—oh! yes, game 
hog, only the game is different. Yet it is alike in respects. 
If he still is to be classed under the name of a sportsman, 
the games come under the same heading. 

Now, then, there is another place that he must play the 
game—in his home life. If he has a son, he must instill 
some or all of the rules of the game into that child, or he 
again loses his heritage. His child is just as much entitled 
as he himself. The younger the rules are instilled into 
them, just so much harder will tney stick. His mind, while 
young, is more susceptible to teaching than when he is 
older. That is why he is sent to school when he is 6 and 
not 40. Of course, he will continue to learn after that, 
but it will be in the hard school of experience. The scene 
and setting will have changed by that time. 

Supposing, for instance, that you had been raised with 
no practical education along the lines of sportsmanship, 
would you be as “good a sport” as you are now? No. You 
would surpass the Indian in cruelty and ferocity. Your 
sense of proportion would have been distorted and warped. 
Your soul would have been a narrow, blind, selfish one, 
surrounded by a shell as impenetrable as rock. By nature 
you would have been grasping, mean, hoggish and unbear- 
able. Does this picture hold any bright lights for yourself 
or your son? 

Now, then, we will say for the sake of argument that 
you owe your home two-thirds of your time. Your wife 
must have so much attention, sister so much, the furnace 
some, etc., but to your son you owe at least half of your 
home time. Your wife owes that much to her daughter, 
and she gives it; then why should you shirk the task. The 
course is open for you to choose between the right and the 
wrong way to distribute your time. But remember, all the 
time you spend en your son will be repaid ten thousand 
times in his grown-up years. He may not pat you on the 
back at every turn, but he will appreciate it just the same. 
And so will you, in his upright manhood, his frank manner 
and his sociable companionship. You will never regret the 
time spent with the son. 

Now we come to the question of how shall we spend that 
The best way to do is to lay a certain course or 
See that you are 


time? 
schedule out and follow it at all times. 
as prompt as your son in doing your share. Teach him 
promptness and carefulness. Then live up to the same 
things at all times. You as well as he must be on your 


The Ideal Sportsman 
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good behavior. You will find 
that while you are teaching 
him, you will also learn many 
new things—some of them 
that you never knew existed. 

Set aside certain days for outdoor study, Get what 
treatises on the subjects you need and learn while he 
learns. What is nothing but black hatefulness in school 
will become shining glory to him when taught by you. On 
every hand you will find material for illustrations. It will 
not pay to merely point at an illustration, but you must 
exert yourself to the extent of dissecting it. By all means 
have at least an optical glass of some power. It is better 
to have two—one for high magnification and small field of 
vision, and one for low magnification and wide range of 
vision. They are at best a rather inexpensive expenditure, 
all things considered. 

By keeping notes yourself, and making the son keep a 
separate one, absolutely independent of yours, you can 
afterward compare notes and see the different ways in 
which you each regard what you saw. You will be sur- 
prised at the steps your son will take. His mind being less 
mixed up in business etc., he will undoubtedly pass you as 
time rolls onward. There is one place where you must 
never make a mistake. If he asks you a question and you 
cannot answer it, do not frame one up. In the end he will 
find the true solution, and then you stand in a far from 
comfortable light. Then is the time to get together and 
figure it out between yourselves. Like two lawyers arguing 
a case, you must fight it out to the bitter end. But re- 
member, he will have ideas as well as yourself, sometimes 
more correct, so it will be up to you to apply the old term 
to yourself, “Be a sportsman.” 

How much better that you take him while he is open 
to clean and manly thoughts rather than leave him to the 
disgraceful teaching of the older boys at school. Give him 
a clear understanding of what is right and wrong, what is 
pure and what is noble as against unclean and disgusting 
habits and manner, both in word and deed. Teach him the 
beautiful birth of life, the facts leading up to it, the results 
of improper mating and immoral surroundings, and the re- 
spect in which he should hold the birth of all life. 

It will be an easy matter, once you are started, to illus- 
trate your teachings with examples of the wild life about 
you. Words that would embarrass both you and him other- 
wise, when illustrated in the above manner, become the 
heart of simplicity. Here again you must be careful of 
your choice of words. A slip of the tongue may undo 
weeks of careful work. Weigh and consider each state- 
ment before using it. It will become a habit with you 
after a time to do the same thing in your business life as 
well. It will mean a more complete understanding for 
yourself, less trouble for you later, and the result will be 
greater prosperity for all concerned. 

I do not want you to gather from this article that it will 
be a small job, for it will not. It will mean long hours of 
hard work. But in the end you will have enjoyed it as 
much as your son, and will have a better and broader view 
of life and all pertaining to it yourself. 

When your son is grown to manhood, his trousers at 
his ankles, his hair smooth and well combed instead of 
rough and curly, his hands and face washed to fairy white- 
ness instead of a faint dark circle about the eyes, and his 
clothes groomed and brushed instead of wrinkled and 
dusty, you will miss your son, but will be doubly gratified 
at the change and will glorify in the work you have ac- 
complished. 

When you grow old and feel like retiring from your 
business labors you will have one to step into your place 
who you know will fill it as good as you. You will have 
no fear or scruples that he will not play the game square 
at all times. Then is when you begin to reap the benefits 
of your early endeavors. A thousand times will you thank 
God that you gave him the training you did. 

When you pass to the Great Beyond, from whence none 
return, you will have the satisfaction of knowing that you 
are leaving behind a monument to yourself that far out- 
does the hand-chiseled stone. He will remain to his dying 
day a standing memorial to your unselfish work. His own 
son will receive the same training you gave him, and there 
you have started a train of monuments and memorials that 
will be held in reverence. Not in words, possibly, but in 
their every action and deed. Deep in their heart they will 
nourish the same great principle that you instilled in your 
race. And that life will be more glorifying than the great- 
est riches that man can horde. “Pro Bono Pustico.” 
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Ballistics of the Shotgun 


CHAPTER VIII 





Powders 
Primers and Ignition 


Black and Smokeless 


Capt. Chas. Askins and E. M. Sweeley 


’O discussion of shotgun powders would 

be easily understandable unless there is 
established at the outset the fundamental 
difference in action between black powder 
as we have it after centuries of development 
and use and the modern smokeless powders. 
This difference can be visually noted by 
taking a charge of black powder and one of 
smokeless and lighting them with a match. 
The black powder’ is gone in one quick 
flash so speedily that the eye cannot follow 
the burning, while the smokeless gives a 
much longer flare, showing how much more 
slowly it burns under atmospheric con- 
ditions. But when they are confined in a 
gun and each ignited by a primer designed 
for its needs, the smokeless, which was so 
slow in the open air, burns the more quickly 
of the two. It is this peculiarity of smoke- 
less powder, faculty of changing its burning 
speed under changed conditions, that makes 
the study of its action and devising means 
for its control a real problem. 

Black powder has what may be termed a 
fixed combustion rate. When a batch of 
black powder is made, its combustion speed 
depends largely on the size of the grain, and 
only to a slight extent upon ignition and 
pressure. For that reason it burns almost 
as rapidly in the open air as in the gun. 
Another thing is worthy of notice; the ig- 
nition does not spread thru the charge when 
in the case as rapidly as it would thru a 
charge of smokeless. The spread is from 
the base forward thru the mass, and this is 
comparatively so slow that in a very long 
column of black powder the forward portion 


would not become ignited until the shot 
were out of the barrel. This means that 


there is a limit to the amount of black pow- 
der of a given sized grain which any barrel 
ll burn. If more is used, a longer barrel 
ust be provided for it to work in—that is, 
give the ignition sufficient time to reach 

d fire the forward portion. Because of its 
fixed speed of burning, black powder builds 
a higher pressure in certain sections of 
the barrel than smokeless. The first grains 
snited go to burning at the usual rate, and 
e rest as they are in turn ignited, burn at 
same rate, while in a smokeless charge 

e preliminary ignition takes place under 
) pressure and is slow, while the rest burns 
ore and more rapidly as the pressure in- 


reases, with the result that the entire 
arge is more quickly consumed than 


suld be true of black powder. The gas 
veloped by the first burning starts the 
ojectile column, however, so that the 
pidly mounting gas pressure finds space in 
hich to expand, and no great strain is set 

Where the black powder has a rapid 
itial gas development, taking place before 
€ projectile column can get into motion, 


the smokeless has a slow initial gas develop- 

ment and a much more rapid later rate. 
When the ignition is steady, smokeless 

powder will change its burning rate with the 


pressure under which it burns. Increased 
pressure means increased burning speed. 
Pressure results from the development of 


gas within an enclosed chamber, and is con- 





Diagram showing the difference in the action of black and smokeless powder. The 
4 . ° 





powder will not be consumed within a dis- 
tance of six inches, but all of it will be 
burning. After ignition, the burning rate 
depends on the pressure existing, so the 
loader of smokeless powder must accommo- 
date the quantity used to the resistance of 
his load. If this is not done, there will re 
sult very high pressures from powder quan- 





black has 


a regular increase in velocity, while in the smokeless the velocity mounts rapidly up to about 16 


inches of barrel length and then increases slowly to the muzzle. 
to be seen that smokeless powder has reached a velocity of 1,000 feet, while the black 


charge is traveling at but 600. 


In 16 inches of barrel length it is 
powde r 


Du 


Thereafter, from 16 to 32 inches, the smokeless increases its velocity 


but 200 feet, while black powder speeds up 600 feet. 
I E 


trolled by the resistance of the projectile 
column to the thrust of the gas. If the load 
be light and easily moved it will start 
quickly and in response to the force of less 
gas pressure. On the other hand, a heavy 
projectile column will require more power 
to move it, waiting until the gas pressure 
builds up to a higher point. 

Ignition spreads much more rapidly thru 
a charge of smokeless powder than it does 
thru black. As a result of this situation, 
where the ignition and resistance is the same 
for a large charge or a small one, the whole 
load being ignited at once in any event, the 
heavier the charge of smokeless powder, the 
faster it burns. In a smokeless charge, ig- 
nition will be found to be complete by the 
time the shot has moved a distance of six 
inches down the barrel. Understand, the 


tities only slightly greater than usual, with 
poor velocity and pattern. In recognition of 
this situation, the loading companies have 
for many years followed a standard practice 


of reducing the shot content 4 ounce for 
each 4 dram increase in powder. This re- 


duction is one of the elements of resistance 
offset, reducing the increased pressure which 
would otherwise result, and holding burst- 
ing strain to normal. We will speak of re- 
sistance, its elements and methods for its 
control in another place. 

The fact that smokeless powder will burn 
faster under increased pressure has made 
the modern high-power rifle possible. In the 
rifle the resistance elements can be deter- 
mined very closely and depended upon. 
Size and weight of bullet, extent of bearing 
surface, jacket material, all are closely con- 
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Roughneck or Golfer— 
The Smoke of Sports 


In a reminiscent mood the golf expert wrote: 


“Perhaps it was the inevitable pipe stuck 
in the corner of his mouth which steadied 
his eye and nerved his hand when Ted Ray 
walked away with the 1920 open golf cham 
pionship of the United States. He had the 
reputation of being a brilliant player rather 
than a steady pursuer of the little corrugated 
ball; but it was his evenness of stroke and 
temper which brought him to the end of his 
course with a score of 295.” 


In a crisis of any kind, the smoker in- 
stinctively reaches for his pipe. 

A few pulls and puffs and the mind, criss- 
crossed and worried with the strain, becomes 
clearer and more definite. 

The soothed brain seems to obtain better 
control of physical action, steadies the nerve 
and takes the sharp edge off the crisis. 

A few puffs while he thinks and he settles 
things with the steady judgment which 
comes from thinking before speaking. 

But his smoking fails to furnish full satis 
faction unless he has found the smoking 
tobacco that completely suits him. 

Have you found the smoking tobacco that 
just suits you? 

If not, 
that you 


we 
learn 


suggesl 


what 









of Edge- 


you. think 
worth. 






the 
tobacco have 
ways wanted to find. 
It may not. 


very | 


al 


It may be 
you 


Smokers’ tastes | 
differ. | 
Most pipe} 


smokers call Edge- | 
worth a discovery. 
But we 
very 
to 
or 
will 
like a discovery. 


make it 
for you 
learn whether 
not Edgeworth 
you 


easy 


seem to 

Simply send us 
your name and 
If you will add the 


address on a posteard. 
name of the dealer to whom you will go for 
more in case you like Edgeworth, we would 


appreciate that courtesy on your part. We 
will dispatch to you samples of Edgeworth 
in both forms-——Plug Slice and  Ready- 
Rubbed. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice is formed into flat 
cakes and then sliced into thin, moist wafers. 
One wafery slice rubbed for a be- 
tween the hands furnishes an average pipe- 


second 


ful. Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is already 
rubbed for you. You pour it straight from 
the little blue can into the bowl of your 
pipe. 


Both kinds pack nicely, light quickly, and 
burn freely and evenly to the very bottom 
of the pipe. Edgeworth is sold in various 
sizes to suit the needs and means of all pur- 
chasers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are packed in 
small, pocket-size packages, in handsome tin 
humidors and glass jars. 

We have a special Week-End size can for 
35ce for the outdoor man who loves his pipe. 

For the free samples, which we would like 
you to judge, address Larus & Brother Co.. 
39 South 2st St.. Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants—lf your 


jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Co. will gladly send you 
prepaid by parcel post a one- or two-dozen 
carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug Slice 

> > ae » ° 
or Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 





i 


trolled. In this field the powder makere have 
the ignition and resistance fairly fixed, and 
their success in providing a_ high-speed, 
steady pressure product speaks for itself. 
But if the rifleman had to accept conditions 
where the pressures might vary from the 
lowest of a string to a full one-third more 
for the highest, the 1,000-yard possibles of 
the experts would be as much of a dream as 
the shotgun man’s longed-for high-speed 90 
per cent pattern. The riflemen have solved 
and can control their resistance factors; the 
shotgun men have not. We hold no brief 
for the powder makers, being prone to blame 
loading failures on the powder the same as 
others. However, the cold, hard facts are 
proven by many, many tests. Our shotgun 
powders compare fairly with those made for 
the rifle, the variances found beifg largely 
due to the conditions under which the pow- 
der is burned. 

It cost us four very good standard shotgun 
barrels to find out something about shotgun 
powder burning speeds. We tried several 
ways of getting a line on the situation, such 
as cutting pits in the barrels at various dis- 
tances and filling them with vaseline or 
motor grease to catch the unburned grains. 
This was uncertain. Those in the bottom of 
the barrel seemed catch half burned 
grains and other residue. We shifted to the 
sides, getting closer and closer to the top, 
until the barrels would have served as hor- 
rible examples of the effect of smallpox. 
Results, as stated, were inconclusive. What 
we wanted to know was the length of barrel 
required to afford burning space for a nor- 
mal charge of smokeless powder under nor- 


to 


mal or average conditions. Information 
which we were able to secure ran all the 
way from 14 to 26 inches, and we wanted 


something more definite than that. The 
grease-filled pits seemed to indicate that a 
load which was functioning properly re- 
quired somewhere between 15 and 22 inches 
for the powder to burn; so the logical solu- 
tion seemed to be a set of barrels of varying 
lengths. A_ flock of cheap single barrel 
weapons was purchased, all of one make, 


and, beginning with 12 inches, they were 
sawed off to run 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22 and 


24 inches. 

By firing these into water, after the spray 
had subsided, an examination of what the 
water caught gave us some idea of what the 
load was doing. In these tests the gun was 
suspended two feet above the surface, and 
as the catch tray had to be emptied after 
each shot, this phase of the tests required a 
whole heap of time. By way of noting the 
drive of the load, five cartridges from each 
barrel were fired for penetration at the usual 
targets, and then three into the catch tray. 
In this way we secured a check on the per- 
formances, noting both the lack of velocity 
and the reason for it in unburned powder. 
In the course of these tests we tried Win- 
chester, Remington-U. M. C., Peters, U. S., 
and Western shells, factory loaded in fol- 
lowing combinations of powder and _ shot: 
3 drams Du Pont, FE. C., and Schultze, with 
1% ounces of 7% chilled shot. Also 24 
grains of Ballistite and of Infallible with the 
same shot charge, and 3% drams of Du 
Pont, E. C., and Schultze with 144 ounces oi 
Nos. 5, 6 and 4 shot, all chilled. The series 
required over 1,200 shots. 


The results obtained justify these con- 
clusions: For 24 grains of Ballistite or In- 
fallible, with 1% ounces of shot, factory 
loading, a barrel length of less than 18 


inches would leave some unconsumed pow- 
der. And the same condition would obtain 
from the use of 26 grains and 14 ounces, 
or 28 grains and 1 ounce. However, when 
a shot charge of 1% ounces was used, the 
burning time changed considerably, for 26 
grains with 1% ounces required only 14 
inches of barrel length. We found that 
When 3Q grains of one of these powders was 


used with 1'4, ounces of shot. the whole 


charge would be completely consumed in 1: 
inches of barrel length. In the latter charg: 
the primers were badly flattened, and some 
were burned, showing excessive pressure- 
All these shells were loaded with standar: 
card and felt wadding. 

Du Pont bulk smokeless varied rathe: 
more with the make of shell used than di: 
the dense powders, but its average burning 
distance was about the same using the 3 
dram, 1%4-ounce charge. Building it up to 
3%, 3% and 3% did not show such a 
marked decrease in the length of barrel in 
which the charge would burn, and this pow 
der did show a very marked increase in 
velocity with augmented powder charges. 
The 3-dram, 1%-ounce load required 2() 
inches of barrel in order to avoid excessiv: 
unburned residue, while the 3%4-dran 
charge, shot same, could be handled by a 
16-inch barrel. 

The softer powders, E. C., Dead Shot, ani 
Schultze, were very hard to gauge. The) 
do not burn cleanly, even in eycessiv: 
charges, and for that reason the tests mad: 
could not be depended upon. Judging fron 
the penetrations tests, they require at least 
4 inches more barrel and %& dram mor: 
powder to produce the same drive on thi 
shot. 

It must not be concluded that because th: 
powder is entirely consumed in the barre 
lengths indicated that a longer barrel is un 
necessary for good results. The burning 0! 
the powder sets up a high gas pressure, 
which continues to exert itself against the 
shot charge after the btrning is complete 
The thrust of this gas is very real, as ma\ 
be noted from the velocity lost with No. 7!» 
shot, average over a 40-yard course, fron 
the shorter barrels: 

22 to 26 in. barrels, average loss 45 ft--se: 

26 to 30 in. barrels, average loss 30 ft.-se: 

30 to 34 in. barrels, average loss 12 ft.-se 

This means that a 22-inch barrel will de 
velop 87 foot-seconds less speed over the 40 
yard course than will the 34inch. Thes 
figures are those given by but one load: 
another might make a somewhat differen! 
showing, but these will serve to illustrate th 
situation sufficiently. 

PRIMERS 


In connection with the consideration 0! 
powders comes the matter of the prope: 
primers. From what has been said above, i! 
can be seen that the performance of a give! 
powder depends largely on the primer use: 


with it. If all smokeless powders had th: 
same burning temperament, the problem 


would be greatly simplified, but as no two 
of them have, and the nature of the industr) 
demands that shells be turned out in larg: 
quantities, no exact primer standard can b: 
made to fit all powders or all conditions. 
There is a difference between the severa 
makes of primers, but in practice it is no 
great enough to cause a pronounced chang: 
in results. Very satisfactory performance- 
can be had from any of the standard make- 
altho an effort to get the finest possible r 
sults from a given powder would lead to 
selection of that primer the most near! 
adapted to it. 

The primer serves two purposes: to ignit: 
the charge—that is, set fire to the powde: 
and to create the initial pressure. Wit 
black powder the firing alone was required 
for when black powder is set fire it burn- 
wit! 


at its usual rate in any event, but 
smokeless, fire alone is not enough. To gt 


the requisite combustion-start, a certai 
initial pressure must be set up. By so doin; 
the combustion-rate of the smokeless is o! 
tained and the powder thereby enabled | 
burn at the required speed. Knowing tha 
smokeless powder changes its burning spec 
with the pressure it burns under, it is easi! 
understood that there will be a vast diffe 
ence between igniting a charge which is uw! 
der no pressure. and producing ignition. am: 
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it the same time a pressure of several hun- 
dred pounds to the square inch for it to 
work under- 

A glance at a ballistic table will show 
that in identical loads, the pressures de- 
veloped may vary from 2% to nearly 4 tons. 
Some of this variation is due to wadding and 
to other conditions that we need not men- 
tion, but much of it is also due to a varia- 
tion in primer strength. The best primer is 
1ot one with excessive power, as many sup- 
pose, but the primer with sufficient power 
ind the utmost regularity. -Nothing so exer- 
cises the minds of ballistic engineers as the 
matter of obtaining absolute uniformity of 
primer strength. He can regulate his wad- 
ding to reach the required resistance and 
dam his gas, but the primer is a fixed fact, 
ind when one primer sets up an initial pres- 
sure of so many hundred pounds and an- 
other a third more, his finest calculations 
ire set at naught. Standard primers are 
good, but they can be improved and will be. 

A primer which is too powerful is about 
the opposite of what is wanted where good 
patterns and high velocity are desired. The 
only excuse for them would be in case of a 
slow powder, with a mild charge, which 
nust be burned in a short barrel. The 
“quick” primer would then be of material 
issistance no doubt. With normal loads and 
the run of powders, undue primer strength 
simply sets up a high chamber pressure, re- 
-ulting in a comparatively low muzzle pres- 
-ure, Where pressure is needed in order to 
iugment the drive. The high chamber pres- 
sure upsets the shot charge while still in 
the case; it is driven into the chamber cone 
it too high speed and the result is a leaded 
breech and a poor pattern. On the other 
hand, of course, the primer must not be too 
weak, but very few of them are. It is true, 
of course, that=the resistance or the shot 
charge has much to do with the requisite 
primer strength. The man who wishes to 
ise a powerful load, particularly in smal! 
bores, had best be content with a _ mild 
primer. 

A little experimenting with the different 
kinds of shells will quickly indicate which 
one is best adapted to the powder the loader 
s using. This may be noted by the man 
‘ho is loading his own cartridges. For a 
siven charge of powder and shot he will 
ossibly find that his hand loads haven't 
uite the jolt nor the killing qualities of the 
lactory cartridge, this notwithstanding he is 
ising better wadding than the factory did. 
lf the cases are new, the chances are that 
is primer lacks something of the strength 
f that used by the loading concern. The 
»medy, then, is simply to increase the pow- 
er charge an eighth or a quarter dram, 
hen the load will be found sufficiently 
uick. Hardening the crimp will have the 
ime tendency to quicken the load. As a 
ile these hand-loaded cartridges will be 
und to throw a better pattern than the 
achine loaded, but this pattern will be at 
he expense of penetration. 

This should be kept in mind when loading 
mokeless powder. Small bores with stand- 
rd loads develop higher pressures. It is 
lite possible that if the 20-gauge were per- 
-etly fitted with powder, primer and wad- 
ing, the best combination would be a 
ilder primer than those suitable to a 12 or 
!-gauge, a slower burning powder and soft 
idding. Also the crimp might be made 
ghter for two reasons—less crimp is re- 
lired to hold the shot wad in place, and 
e light crimp will show better patterns 
ith equal velocity. Small bores have been 
ghly developed so far as the guns are con- 
‘rned, but the powders used and the load- 
¢ methods are founded on 12-bore results. 





CORRECT 
“What animal makes the nearest approach 
man?” asked the teacher. 
‘The cootie,” replied the red-headed boy. 






















Good outdoor rations 


When you land in camp at dinner time with an 
appetite you can’t forget for a minute, you want 
Bf food—real, wholesome, filling food, and you 
U7 want it quick. You get it, if you thought to 
take along a supply of 


HEINZ 57 VARIETIES = 


wh Prepared in the careful Heinz way, thoroughly cooked, 
| ready to eat, deliciously flavored, good to eat. 


Y) HEINZ BAKED BEANS—The HEINZ PEANUT BUTTER — 
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j oudoor man’s constant standby; Fine for sandwiches, satisfying, 
/ f good hot or cold; four kinds. keeps sweet. 
i —_ _ HEINZ TOMATO KETCHUP— 
ft HEINZ PICKLES Sweet 0 Gives a relish to all kinds of fare. 
‘hae sour. Crisp, dainty, full of ap- : 
. f petizing zest. Heinz Cream Soups, Prepared 
y Mustard, Vinegars, Apple 

HEINZ SPAGHETTI — With Butter, Olives, Worcestershire 
tomato sauce and cheese. Sauce, etc.: 
All grocers sell them 

j Send for list of the 57 Varieties. 

4 Hz. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

j All Heinz goods sold in Canada, are packed in Canada 
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a 0 EIEGEES i 
Baker [rail Tents 
FOR HUNTERS. FISHERMEN AND TOURISTS 
The simplest tent made and the easiest to put up 
Can't fall down or blow down. The jointed poles outside 


give lots more room inside. Sewed in waterproof canvas 
floor,screened window. Door closes with snaps and rings. 















Complete with stakes and carrying sack. 5 sizes, $16.00 up. 
WRITE FOR Free Book of Road Maps and Catalog of Camp Equipment. 


BROOK S _ 0 maxensor 














: rooks uae Tents 
Tent & Awning Co. B Li 
1655 ARAPAHOE STREET, DENVER, COLORADO) 








Quick and satisfactory results are assured if you mention Outdoor Life when writing to advertisers 
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He’s Telling Them 


about the ‘big one’ he got with the 








OPEN 
POINT 


EXPANDING 
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And in the same enthusiastic spirit, 
sportsmen everywhere are telling of the 


merits of 


Meoslorn Cartridges 


loaded with this modern ‘game getter,’ 
and besides the 30-06, it is now fur- 
nished with the Newton 256 cartridge. 
When this bullet is placed anywhere in 
the ‘vitals’ the game is yours; no 
animal, large or small, can survive its 
terrible tissue-destroying effect. | 
And, too—along with its other superior 


qualities — metal fouling is unknown 

with this bullet; Lubaloy takes care of || 

that. 
| 


Mosler Ammunition | 


in all calibers and for all kinds of guns 
is right up to the minute in everything 
which makes 


For Better Shooting | 


Western Cartridge Company 


Makers of the famous ‘FIELD’ 
Patented, Steel-Locked Shotgun Shell 


East Alton, Illinois 


Send for “Forty Pounds,” and 
Mention this Magazine 
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Quick and satisfactory results assured if you men- 
tion Outdoor. Life when writing to advertisers. 
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| improvement 
| 

| But as the 
| moss gathers on the edge of sundry distance 
| objects, even thru a peep hole, 


Gun Talk - No. 20 


Chauncey Thomas 


late I have developed the scope dis- 

ease. I well recall when Lyman sights 
came out, and the slow discarding of the 
open sight for the Lymans on outdoor rifles. 
And after the Lyman, of course no other 
in sights was even thinkable. 
eye doctor shakes his head and 


then it is the 
magnifying glass or no hit’um. And a 
*scope sort of spoils one for all other sights. 
Here, too, they tell me, can be found the 
usual traces of a beginner; the strong, high- 
power glass indicates that the owner is 
either a very experienced “scope user or a 
green beginner. With this suggestion in 
mind I have stuck to the path beaten deep 
by fore-goers and have acquired only stand- 
ard glasses of usual power; about 3 to 8- 
power in my three ’scopes with fairly coarse 
cross-hairs. With a ’scope one can call his 
shots with a degree of certainty not possible 
with any other sight. I thought four shots 
out of five under a silver dollar at 100 yards 
with Lyman sights and the .30-40 cartridge 





good shooting, and it was; but with a ’scop: 
on the same gun I now get occasionally fiv. 
shots under said dollar, and often a_ hal! 
dollar will touch four of them. Thus the 
*scope brings me down from a dollar to 5( 
cents on the target, but hoists me from $5 
to $30 in the gun store. Looks like poor 
business sense. 

Some time ago I drove stakes on a Peter 
son-Ballard .22 with 26-inch barrel—bored 
from a Ford automobile axle—weighing 8 
pounds 14 ounces. Put on Lyman sights and 
went to bed face down. At 25 yards the 
group averaged (outside measurement to en 
close whole groups, I mean) about % inch 
wide and about % inch high. Taylor and | 
hold and shoot exactly alike, so far as we 
can tell, with all arms and all sights. He 
got the same results; but the results were 
not pleasing. Taylor had “Pete” make him 
a gun just like mine. Same results. Then 
we robbed a hen roost, and somehow wound 
up with two brand-new Winchester 5A No. 2 
mount ‘scopes. 

The groups remained just as wide, but not 
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A REVOLVER CRANK’S 


The following letter, covering the accompanying picture, 
‘I_ am mailing you today a picture of five of my particular friends. 
as it is the most perfect photograph of firearms that I have ever see 
Colt Army Special, 


is interesting: 
might be interested in it, 
bar_pone. They are, reading top to bottom : 
Service, 4%4-inch barrel; 
mertess, 3%4-inch barrel; 


38 
.44-40 Colt single action army, 4% 
.41 Remington double derringer, 


ARTILLERY 


from David P. Platt of New Yor 
I thought yu 


6-inch barrel; .45 Colt N: 
-inch barrel; .38 Smith & Wesson ha 


3-inch barrel.” 
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-o high by nearly one-half at 25 yards. That 
is. the ’ scopes gave about 14-inch groups at 
25 yards, thus showing that the main error 
in iron sights is in constant elevation, not 
ateral. But the beauty of the ’scopes is 
that we can tell exactly, at least within % 
inch at 25 yards, where we were holding 
when the gun went off, and that one cannot 
even hope to do with iron sights of any kind, 
of course. Thus with a perfect rest for the 
cun, ideal conditions, avoiding heart beats 
and all such quivers, holding like a monu- 
ment, we know that what variation shows 
up on the target is due to difference in in- 
dividual .22 cartridges, not to difference in 
aiming. During one series of tests I would 
place the rifle just right, then to be sure 
that the hairs were actually where they 
looked to be each time I let the cocked rifle 
lay there while I had a smoke, but would 
occasionally take a glance thru the glass 
without touching anything. Sighting the 
gun this way, with due regard to recoil and 
all that, I finally touched the set trigger, 
adjusted so one could almost wish it off, by 
the way. 

Shooting this way one bullet after another 
went into practically the same bullet hole at 
25 yards, but gradually the group grew 
larger, until a box of 50 cartridges usually 
gave not much better than a l-inch group. 
Of course, some 5 or 10-shot groups were 
as large as the 20 to 50-shot groups, all due 
to difference in cartridges from the same 
box. Selecting cartridges from a box, mak- 
ing two or more little piles of them, accord- 
ing to how they measured and looked, make 
a lot of difference in results with some 
makes of .22s. Also the age of cartridges 
varied results, as the case might be. 

But the point here is not variation of even 
the best .22 cartridges, but that the *scope 
on a near-perfect rifle told beyond dispute 
that the trouble lay in the loads, not in the 
sighting. And no iron sight will do this. 
On the other hand, before I had to change 
panes in my specks I could often get almost 
as good results at 200 yards with iron sights 
as I could with the ’scopes; and, oddly 
enough, even with the open sight. I have 
made 5-inch groups at 200 yards with the 
common open sights, also many 3-inch 
croups with open sights at 100 yards. But 
no more. The open sight is a mossback for 
me today and ever more. Needs a shave. 
But what puzzles me is that the longer the 
range, at least in my individual case, the 
less and less effective the ’scope became 
over the open sight. But at gallery range 
the scope gave results utterly hopeless with 
open sights. I can’t explain it, but such is 
the bald fact for what it may be worth. 
But what I know about ’scopes is nil, just a 
) with only half the hoop on it. They tell 
me that a man who buys a ’scope is like a 
man who gets married for the first time—he 
is delighted with the new plaything and 
thinks all his troubles are over, but they are 
actually all ahead of him. Having a new 
Winchester 5A on my Peterson .22 I, of 
course, scouted the hock shops and came 
home lugging two more, one a Cummings 
ud the other a Stevens of ancient times, 
ich a bit out of repair. My ’scope troubles 
have begun already, I’ve discovered that 
much anyway. Ever fix a sagging cross- 
hair in a ‘scope? Get an old ‘scope and a 

onkey wrench and you’ve got just as much 
rouble ahead as a freight train running 

vay down a mountain. Help! But it’s all 
the game. 

With three ’scopes, “or two and a half,” 

Gorringe dryly remarked, I suddenly 
und that I had more glass than rifles; so 

the Hebrews again. Home again with a 

t of old Sharps, hammer brand. This 

ing of high-power dreams won’t work with 

poor man, for it is a dime a shot with 
ctory and more with fancy hand loads, so 
my shame and disgrace I fell back again 

1 the .45-70 and a ton of coal. One Sharps 
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a distinguished those who worked 

=e with Daniel Baird Wesson in 1853 
‘ produce Superior Revolvers, has 

7] wel _become a tradition jealously guarded 

=e= and maintained by those who now 

ENS work with his direct descendants. 
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(Suggested by ‘‘Summer 
Chuck Hunting” in July 
Forest and Stream.) 


[ike the village 


doctor and the 
hizh school principal of the story, the 
shooting done by most of us is confined B 
to the lowly woodchuck, crow, coyote or 
sage hen. Lyman Sights are intended 
just as much for this great majority of Bf 
small game hunters as for the crack tar- 
get shot or the favored few who hunt 
big game in far places. 


LIWMAN 
SIGHTS 
Better Your Aim 


The Lyman Principle of 
close-up rear aperture and 
greater sight radius practic- 
ally eliminates the difficult 
lining up of front and rear 
sights and makes possible a 
quickness and accuracy 

aim as far superior to that 
obtained by the crotch rear 
sight as the rifle is superior to 
the bow and arrow. At 
yourdealer’s; or give us your 


make, model and caliber. 
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Write for Catalog 


Explains Lyman Principle; 
shows complete assortment 
of tang and receiver ftyle 
rear sights, ivory and gold 


bead front sights, for all rifles. 


No. 1-A Combina- 
tion Rear Sight, 
5 


wD. J 





& | 


No. 3 Ivory Bead 
Front Sight, 
$1.10 


Lyman Gun Sight 
Corporation 


85 West Street, 
Middlefield, Conn. 
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Genuine 


Monmouth Moccasins 


Nature's footwear—no breaking in—for every 


outdoor need. 
America’s Best and Oldest Line 


If your dealer does not carry 
them write US for catalog. 


JOHN D. LUNN SHOE COMPANY 
Monmouth, Maine 













FIRST AID 
AND SNAKE- 
BITE KIT 
Pocket Size With 
Directions 
Postpaid $2.00 


DR. C. P. FORDYCE 
FALLS CITY, NEB. 





|-3 Inch Compress : | 


SECVKITY ~— POCKET 
FIRST afd Kit. « 
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weighs 14 pounds plus; another 7 pounds 
minus; with almost 59 varieties in between, 
for these are 2 feet of ’em leaning against 
the wall right to this No. 6 Remington. 
Also a very fine hand-made, brand-new, tip- 
up Springfield—Oh, yes, .45-70. Here is 
where the spitzer men spit and turn the 
All 
due to shoot or not to shoot, owing to the 
rate of exchange and the Federal bank re- 
ports. The .45-70 kicks me nicely for a 
penny, the ‘06 for a dime, and there are 
kicks in a dime, remember. 
One was .50-caliber at the .50-70-450— 
Buffalo Bill’s favorite cartridge, by the way 
22-inch barrel, 7% pounds. No ammu- 
nition in sight, so I tried the ancient .50-95- 
300 Winchester in it. Shot all right at my 
end, but pattern too large for house hunting 
at 100 yards. But it will go off, and one 
lives afterwards. Later, with the regular 
load, the keg-like carbine shot as well as 
could be expected, which cryptic remark I’]] 
leave as it is. But the point is, ten kicks 
for a dime, which is cheaper than bootleg. 
[ found just eight old Frontier hammer 
Sharps rifles for public sale in all Denver, 
so | rounded them up and they are now all 
in my gun corral. Getting scarce, evidently. 
From now on for a few pages the .30-caliber 
man and the beardless can take a vacation, 
for my text is the old hammer Sharps. 
Thousands still in this country love the old 
arms, and these scattered remarks are for 
them; we wil! pick up the high-powers 
later; and might even pull a six-shooter be- 
fore I get thrn; and there may be some- 
thing anon concerning the muzzle loaders. 
The other day | was examining a muzzle- 
loading rifle Peterson was giving his finish- 
ing touches to that cost something over $200. 
I saw the draft to pay for it, so even the 
muzzle-loading days are not yet gone. And, 
incidentally, where is the 06 that can equal 
those aforesaid muzzle loaders. They make 
2-inch groups at 200 yards, best conditions, 
of course, and even a l-inch group now and 
then; but it takes an expert man to load 
and hold them—a trick I know something 
but not much about. But more of this later. 
The big bull Sharps resembles the Singer 
Tower with the Hoosiac Tunnel thru it, and 


it would not shoot .45-70-500 government 
cartridges a, all. They would go off. but 
the black could dodge them. and_ that 
wouldn’t do. Violation of all sacred tradi- 


tions. 

So I turned Mike (the micrometer) 
on it; also the copper cartridges had “78” 
stamped on them, and were nearly as old as 
lam. Maybe that had something to do with 
the collander, results? Ineidentally the tip- 
up Springfield with its Schoyen barrel shot 
very clean for black powder and gave good 
accuracy at 100 yards. Mike reported that 
the Springfield was chambered to within 
001 to .002 of an inch, and the barrel on 
the bottom of the grooves measured just .457 

the U. S. Government standard. So far 
so good. The Sharps chambering and _ bar- 
rels ran remarkably alike, but the chamber- 
ing was much larger, and the barrels ran 
.467 to bottom of grooves, with .453 for 
lands measurement. Meant for patch bul- 
lets, of course, not for fixed .45-70 Govern- 
ment cartridges. The Winchester .45s, by 
the way, run only .456, remember, so if you 
have troubles with good modern .45 ammu- 
nition in the old guns, even if they are in 
good condition, ask Mike before roaring. It 
is like asking a 200-pound man to dine on 
an eighth-inch pill with the usual results. 

Now, with a Peterson-Ballard, scoped, and 
two shots for a penny, nearly, why have I 
backslid to the thunderers? More accurate, 


loose 


less expensive, but no kick, no uproar, and 
no good when zephers roam, is the .22. For 
four days on the ranch in mildly breezy 
weather Gorringe shot his .25-20 S. S. under 
my nose—with special loading, by the way— 
| at 200 yards, 


and got bulls, when my .22 


would not stay on the S. A. target, and al! 
I could do was to look around at the cows 
It is no more fun shooting a .22 outdoors 
than it is running a transit, so I then. and 
there decided to get a horizontal tunnel that 
would heave igots down there regardless of 
what the baby cyclones might be doing. 
And I had four grinning days for that idea 
to soak in and harden. 

Being a badger-topped old Westerner, of 
course I leaned to the buffalo gun, the .45 
120-550 hammer, set-trigger, Sharps, but 
those guns are now rare. And as a matter 
of record for the future, and doubtlessly in- 
formation of interest, for comparative data. 
to thousands of readers of these pages today 
I will here give the ballistics of that remark. 
able weapon, the most powerful, the most 
accurate at all ranges under all conditions. 
good and bad, and the most reliable rifle 
ever made in America, the “Old Reliable” 
.45-120-550 buffalo Sharps. 

A friend of mine has one. He is an old 
buffalo hunter, and still has the gun he used 
to down thousands of curly hides in the *70s, 
when cartridges for it cost 25 cents each, 
and the U. S. Government furnished free 
50-70 and free .45-70 cartridges by the case 
at the army posts, sub rosa, of course, just 
so said Government cartridges were fired 
into buffalo to get rid of them. Some day 
I hope to own this rifle; it is promised to me. 

It is 34 inches in the barrel, octagon, set- 
trigger, weight about 18 pounds; .45-120-550. 
for black powder and patch ball; takes the 
3%-inch straight shell. For shots up to 
about 200 yards he used the open sights; 
for work over that distance he looked thru 
his 20-power Malcolm with a field so narrow 
that a buffalo nearly filled it if at too close 
range. He told me that in all his work with 
it he never had one shell stick, break off its 
head or cause any trouble whatever. altho 
shells reloaded too often in time split at the 
neck. But in other bottle-neck guns the 
shells often caused trouble, usually in ex- 
tracting, and seemed to kick more, load for 
load and gun for gun, than did the straight 
shells. 

The ballistics of the rifle depended, of 
course, on its loading. Winchester factory 
loads usually ran too small caliber, and 
often had to have a paper patch around the 
shell itself to shoot accurately, but the 
U. M. C. shells ran larger, as a rule, and 
were preferred. Then there were other 
makes now unheard of, most of the un 
stamped and the so-called everlasting shells. 
But a gun to shoot the everlastings, due to 
the extra thickness of the shell, had to have 
a chamber larger than a chamber that took 
best the thinner, but equally as good, fac 
tory shells. Re-sizing shells was not the: 
much in practice, and swollen shells were 
usually thrown away, or swapped to a man 
who had a larger chamber. Anyway, the 
everlasting cases were not very popular. 

But today, especially in some calibers. 
everlasting shells are very hard to get, and 
cnly lucky finds in ancient ammunition 
dumps brings a few to light occasionally. | 
have managed to rake together thus a few, 
mostly 40-caliber, but not many, and cart 
ridge collectors gradually rob me of the few 
I do have. They have been scarce and haru 
to get for some time now, as none are being 
made any more, and not many were made i! 
the first place. 

Like the big Sharps themselves—the buf 
falo guns—I often wonder how many wer 
made. Not many, evidently, for the need of 
them lasted only a few years. Perhaps onl 
a few thousand. I would like to know the 
highest number on the tang of one of them. 
but even that would indicate little, for the 
barrels could be put into other actions. 





“Ben, I’m really surprised at you, putting 
out your tongue at people!” 
“It was all right, mother; that was onl) 


the doctor going past.” 
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Small Groups with .22 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Your letter from 
Henry Walter Fry in the May number calls 
for a comeback. I really expected Mr. Fry 
to die hard, as these one-inch groups were 
so much smaller than the two and one-half 
enes which he had formerly maintained. 
The questions he asks are easily answered. 

The pistols used by me were ordinary fac- 
tory guns for the reason that we never make 
any other. There is but one quality turned 
out, and as far as human ability to detect 
faults can prevent, nothing but perfect bar- 
rels ever leave the factory. The so-called 
Olympic barrels were the first of the present 
run made to new dimensions, for the sole 
reason that the cartridge manufacturers had 
been playing fast and loose with the stand- 
irds. So long as the cartridges were built 
as designed with a maximum of .226, just so 
long were the old Smith & Wesson target 
pistols the weapons of precision, but when 
one cartridge company was turning out as 
low as .22], another .223, a third .224 and 
226, it was impossible to make a barrel 
elastic enough to furnish them all with the 
iccuracy required. It therefore became 
necessary to pick out a superior cartridge 
made to standard and conform the new pis- 
tol dimensions to function this cartridge. 
lhe first of these barrels were sent to the 
Olympic team, and since that period there 
lave been no other sizes manufactured. The 
suns which made these targets you published 
vere both being sent out on commercial or- 
ders, and neither the barrels nor the targets 
were picked. As long as Mr. Fry demands 
to know, I would say that the ammunition 
used was the U.S. N.R.A., altho picked at 
random and not “miked” or selected. 

Owing to my connection with the Spring- 
field Revolver Club as its shooting master, 
it has been good judgment to do what Mr. 
Fry suggests, and we have every year con- 
ducted tests, using all kinds of ammunition 
ivailable, and the results of these tests have 
viven us the make to use during the U.S. 
Rh. A. matches. I refrained from mentioning 
the name of cartridge used unless specifically 
requested, as we have no favorite to play in 
the matter of ammunition, and the make 
that has shown the best results in the .22 
has no relation necessarily to the one which 
has given us the scores with the .32 or .38. 

To revert to the question of specially 
bored and chambered guns, it is my judg- 
ment that no hand-made gun can compare 
with the accuracy and uniformity of the 
machine-made product when the machine 
standards are maintained to their highest 
ficiency under the strictest possible inspec- 
tlon, 

Will make more groups for Mr. Fry at the 
‘arliest opportunity, but will have to wait 

itil this New England weather settles down 

id the wind stops blowing, as the fifty-yard 

irk is out of doors. 

Mass. Roy D. Jones. 
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Correcting the Shooting 
. e 
Vision 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I have used glasses 
greater portion of my life (60 years old 
w), wearing them except when asleep. 
hen you arrive at approximately the age 
4), you get what is called presbyopic 
ot presbyterion) condition, which is the 
ttening of the crystaline lens, by age, 
| the older you get the flatter the crysta- 
e lens and the more convexity required 
fore the eyes. (This condition is inci- 
ital to man.) About this time you get 
you cannot see the open rear sight on a 
le (when placed upon the barrel) with 
ir far-seeing lerises. When you use the 
ir-focal lenses you can see the rear sight, 
t you cannot see at a distance. So there 
1 are. What are you going to do—throw 
rifle away? No. Note that if you can 
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MODEL 17 

The only bottom ejec- 

tion 20 gauge shotgun 
Length of stock 13% in. 
Weight, 52 to 5% lbs. 
Barrels, plain, matted 
surface or with raised 
matted rib. Cross bolt 
type of safety located at 
| rear of trigger guard. 











20 gauge shot gun experiments 
are now over. Remington has just 


perfected the new Model 17. 


A light, effective, powerful 20 
gauge gun, the latest masterpiece 
of Browning, the famous gun de- 
signer. 

Chambered for the more power- 
ful 234 in. shells for ducks. Takes 
the 214 in. standard shell for birds 
and upland game equally as well. 

Gives the hunter choice of four barrels; | 

| 





26 in., 28 in., 30 in., 32 in. in length; cylin- 
der bore, modified or full choke—instantly 
interchangeable. 

Combines the safety of the hammerless, 
solid frame type of construction with the 
graceful lines and quick pointing qualities 
for which all Remington arms are justly fa- 
mous. Takes down with no tools but the 
fingers. 

Have your gun dealer order you a New 
Remington Model 17. 


Remington, 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INc. 
Cunard Building, 25 Broadway, New York City 
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Learn at Home by Mail to 


Mount Birds 
and Animals 


Be a taxidermist. Learn the wonder- 
ful art that enables you to mount and pre- 
serve as in life, all kinds of birds, animals, 


ogame-heads, fishes, reptiles, etc. Alsohow to 
tan all kinds of furs and skins and make 
splendid rugs and robes. Easily Learned 
at Home! We can teach you easily and 
quickly by mail. Full course of 4 lessons, 
covering every branch of taxidermy. Success 


guaranteed or no fee. Old reliable school. 
Latest methods, Over fifty-five thousand 
graduates, 





Nature Lovers 
and Sportsmen 
Should Know 
Taxidermy 


A new, splendid art, 
extremely interesting and 
fascinating. Men, women 
and boys become enthusi- 
gastic over it. Send today 
for free finely illustrated 
book, and see for yourself 
what taxidermy really is. 
We teach you at home by 
mail, duri your spare 
time. You learn quickly. 
Yousoon know Taxidermy 
@nd learn to mount your 
splendid trophies. Youcan 
decorate your home, den 
or office with the very fin- 
estofart. You can make 
wonderful profits from 
your spare time. You will 
; eA enjoy. — -~ 

ment you give e a. 
ti cideemion and Bret ct of taxidermy. Thous- 
N.W.Schoolof Taxidermy ands and thousands of 
students have learned and are delighted. 
One says: 

**Have mounted forty birds, three deer heads, four squir* 
rels, and sixteen robes. Have had the finest of success: 

3 


pL, § Spoumes doliars for my knowledge of 
Photos of Mounted 


Specimens and also 


the Taxidermy Magazine—both Free for a 
short time. Mail coupon or a postal today. 
Don’t delay, but act now before the free 
books are exhausted. 


MM. ke You can earn 
Fe} e oney big money from 

< taxidermy in 
your spare time, or go into it as a profession and 
make from 32,000 to $5,000 per year. Big demand and 
few taxidermists. This is something new, something 
worth your while. Write Today for full particulars 
and the two free books. Merely mail coupon or a let- 
ter or postal—but doit today. You will be delighted 
with the free books, 





















Beautiful book 


showing dozens of 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 


64C Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska 
(The Only School of Taxidermy in the World) 








bana Free Book Coupon 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 

64C Elwood Bldg. Omaha, Neb. 
Without obligation on my part send me 
copies of your FREE TAXIDERMY 
BOOK AND THE TAXIDERMY MAG- 
AZINE, and full particulars about your 
course of lessons on taxidermy. 


at 






Name 





evaucesauauuevivears 


Wintseceeeeeeesn 


Address 








Quick and satisfactory results assured if you men- 
tion Outdoor Life when writing to advertisers. 








see good at a distance you do not require 
glasses to shoot with globe and peep sights. 
If you have a defective vision, go to a good 
optician (not a quack or one of those big 
advertisers. The man who does good work 
is busy and has satisfied customers. A large 
percentage of the would-be opticians could 
not pass muster if put to the test). Get 
your eyes fitted with bifocals; do not try to 
use the near focal part of the lenses to shoot 
with, but use the upper part. (So much for 
glasses—you must see or you cannot shoot.) 

Any good globe and peep sight is suf- 
ficient, but here let me have your ear for a 
moment: That you may have ample range 
of vision, you must have the peep sight close 
to the eye, and the closer to the eye the 
greater the range of vision. A peep sight 
placed on the receiver or immediately back 
of it is not practical for the short-necked 
person to get close enough to disc to do 
good snap shooting. The peep sight should 
be within one inch of the eye without strain- 
ing the head forward. For experiment make 
a 1-32-inch or 1-16-inch hole thru a piece of 
tin or card board, then hold it about five 
inches from the eye, and look thru the hole 
at an object 100 yards away, and you will 
have about four feet range of vision. Now, 
bring it up to within one inch of the eye 
and you will find you will have from 50 to 
60 feet of range—about 25 feet on each side 
of a central object. From my own experi- 
ence I find that this arrangement of sights 
is the best. As long as you can see the ob- 
ject you wish to shoot at, you can shoot just 
as good as you can hold a gun. 

I use a Remington slide action and a 
Remington automatic equipped with rear 
sights of my own design. On the repeater 
for front sight I have Marble’s Duplex, and 
on the automatic I have a Marble’s reversi- 
ble 3-32 bead. Is there any objection to 
this arrangement of sights? Yes. What? 
First, the peep is on the stock, and there is 


more chance for the gun to spring between 
sights. But this objection is more than over 
balanced from the fact that the gun so ar- 
ranged with the distance between sights so 
increased that it adds very materially to the 
accuracy and aiming of the gun. Second 
objection: If you have a gun that kicks like 
a mule, you should not get your eye too 
close to the sight. 

I do not have any trouble with my Rem. 
ingtons from recoil. There are many middle- 
aged men who would be using rifles if they 
were equipped with sights that they could 
see. I would suggest that some enterprising 
sight-maker get busy and make a line of 
sights for every American make of rifle 
sights that will fit the stock or grip as far 
back as the comb. I do not know of but 
one sight that is adapted for the above pur- 
pose, and that is Marble’s No. 02S flexible 
rear sight, and their sight is only made to 
fit two or three guns, and one of them a 
foreign make, and discontinued. ‘Their No. 
U2S is the right idea, but is lacking in 
variety of cases to fit the different makes 
of rifles. There are many fine sights on the 
market with micrometer adjustments that 
are good enough for me for target practice. 
Give us bases on a few of them, that we 
may get the best result in snap-shooting. 
What is there wrong about it for target 
shooting ? 

Some very good riflemen say the globe 
and peep sights are no good as compared 
with open sights. Evidently those people 
never used anything but the open sights. 

Some forty years ago the rifle rules in 
this section—Ohio—(for sights and dis- 
tance) were 20 yards off-hand with open 
sights; 30 yards with rest and open sights; 
40 yards with rest and globe or peep; 60 
yards with rest and globe and peep. And I 
am telling you there was some cussing about 
those patent sights. Ep LyYBARGER. 

Ohio. 


A Ballistic Love Affsir 


Eugene A. Hancock 


IFLES? I love every one of ’em from 
butt to muzzle, from primer to nose. 
Such promiscuous loving, however, makes it 
hard to choose a wife. In the matter of guns 
I’m not speaking of anything else now— 
I’ve been quick to lose, but slow to wed. I’ve 
had innumerable affinities—and love ’em all 
still—but I came to the conclusion I needed 
a wife. And I think I’ve found her. I say 
“think,” for I’m not so derned sure but that 
she is another affinity; and I suppose I 
ought to confess that I’ve found two, and it 
is a job for a crystal gazer or an astrologer 
to tell which will go on the honeymoon with 
me after I get the license—that hunting 
license that comes as a prelude to golden 
days. 

Loving and courting are sweet, even when 
confined principally to gun catalogs and gun 
books, with an occasional three weeks with 
a real gun, but I decided I ought to enter 
the bonds of wedlock and get acquainted 
with some one rifle well enough so that I 


| could tell what she would say whenever [ 


laid finger on her trigger. And one can’t 
do that if he indulges in free love or polyg- 


| amy and tries to run a harem, or if he has 
| too frequent recourse to the divorce court. 


| have. 


| 


How did I find her?—assuming that [ 
Hanged if I know. But it was after 
[ had decided to quit frivoling and to quit 
looking for the rifle that we all hope to use 
in the happy hunting grounds. There is no 
one who admires handsomeness of form in 
a gun more than I, and yet I had to admit 
that I would hate to hunt and chum with 
the most bewitching little vixen to look upon 


| that the gun artists could create if it were 


| 


| not also the most wonderful and dependable 


weapon that one could lay hands on. 


First of all, personal requirements, per- 
sonal limitations and personal what-nots had 
to be called into council and smoke a peace- 
pipe or two around. As a result of this 
pow-wow I had to admit to myself, however 
much I[ hated to, that my eyes were not as 
good as they used to be, and that my right 
eye was not so good as my left—that in 
fact my left eye was my master eye (which 
I readily determined by aiming a revolver, 
when there was no stock against cheek to 
force my right eye to do the work whether 
or no). For this reason it may be advisable 
or necessary for me to learn to shoot from 
the left shoulder. 

Next, of course, I had to paw over guns, 
catalogs and books to find out just how 
these confessed limitations would restrict 
my choice of a gun. I had a strong admira 
tion for the sturdiness and simplicity of the 
bolt action, and I wanted at least to con- 
sider one rifle of this type seriously as t/ 
rifle; but the tendency to awkwardness that 
they have naturally would be much accentu- 
ated when used left handed. It wrings my 
heart, but good-bye, bolt action! Isn’t it 
human nature? I never wanted a bolt ac- 
tion gun more than I did after deciding it 
would have to go into the discard for me. 

I had always had a decided fancy for 
Savage rifles—they have so muclr of the 
spirit of the full-blooded bull terrior about 
them; they have (to express it in high-brow 
parlance) an artistic harmony or correlation 
between their appearance and their purpose. 
But for the left-hander—I looked askance 
at that open right side of the receiver and 
wondered how many times, according to the 
law of averages, a flying cartridge cas¢ 
would take a chip off the end of my nose, 
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in a hundred rounds, say. Reason told me 
that it would be perfectly safe to take a 
chance; but everyone knows how unruly 
ideas are. And the “idea,” trying to bolster 
up its position, called to its side of the argu- 
ment the fact that the Savage company does 
not make a rifle strictly suitable for the big- 
gest game. Their .250-3000 rifle is mighty 
fine, but I didn’t feel that I could yet cham- 
pion the light-bullet high-velocity theory un- 
reservedly with entire ease of mind. I seem 
to have an instinct that calls for power in a 
rifle when the visions of big game grow 
luminous inside that gourd-shaped bone 
which, as in other animals, serves as a grand 
terminal of the spinal column. Even a 
heavy jolt to the rear in such a gun as the 
.405 Winchester will more than repay one 
for the rough treatment it gives in the con- 
fidence that it will inspire. The idea seemed 
to crystalize in the words “a man’s gun.” 
Again, alas, it was good-bye—this time to 
those devilishly handsome Savages. 

As for the Remington rifles, they are 
beauties—the pump action rifles, I mean, 
not the auto-loading style—and I want one, 
perhaps will get one in the .25-caliber for 
varmint medicine, even if I don’t need it, 
just to have it around, and that in spite of 
the right-side ejection. Outside of the bolt 
action .30-’06, however, there isn’t a Reming- 
ton for the biggest game, or one for big 
game with superior ballistics. While with- 
out good eyes one can’t hit game at long 
range anyway, still a gun with a respectably 
flat trajectory is best, for flat trajectory has 
value within 200 yards as well as beyond 
that. So Remingtons, with a bow of recog- 
nition and admiration for the .35 in its field, 
hail and farewell. 

In the process of elimination I noticed 
that [ was continually deferring to a dream 

every gun lover’s dream—to hunt big 
game, dangerous game. That seemed to be 
the reason I continued to look for power, 
for a rifle that would give a sense of se- 
curity when face to face with anything on 
hoofs or claws. It isn’t enough to have theo- 
retical confidence in a gun; it has to be 
genuine practical confidence, even if it is 
necessary to get it by having a rifle kick it 
into one. It is natural for a man to want a 
man’s gun for a man’s game. What matters 
it whether the dream will ever be realized 
or not; anticipation is worth much, in addi- 
tion to great satisfaction, giving occupation 
leisure time when a man might otherwise 

e getting into sore sort of deviltry or kill- 
a time merely, without any exhilaration 
whatever. And breathes there the man with 
soul so dead who will abandon the dream 
and settle down for life perfectly happy with 
a high-class bean-shooter made to look and 
act like a gun? 

At any rate I decided to satisfy somehow 
the demands of the dream in making a 
choice. At least that would be a good point 
to work from, and I asked myself: “What 
is the best big game rifle in America?” I 
have a partiality for American guns. What 
better in America for big game than the .405 
Winchester? And unless—but African buf- 
falo, lion, rhino and elephant are too re- 
mote; but if the dream should lead on 
finally to Africa I could get a double- 
barreled cannon to knock them over the 
head with if they were to get too close, and 
[ wouldn’t have to live with the thing very 
long. A .405, then, it was to be. It will 
shoot right or left with equal comfort and 
convenience. I imagine I hear some of the 
sniall-bore champions amend this sentence 
to read, “with equal discomfort,” but Ill 
tase my mauling from the .405 and let them 


have theirs from a grizzley if they prefer it | 


that way. And the power of the .405 more 
than offsets the fact that the trajectory of 
the big bullet is not quite so flat as some 
otiers, being but a little better than the .35 
mington, it must be admitted. It is re- 
spectably flat, however, especially for the 






























































Outing Equipment 


Serves and Satisfies 
Every time you use Marble’s Outing Equip- 


ment y our joy in its possession increases, because each 
article satisfies completely and lasts and lasts. Only 
a few items are shown—there are in addition different 
styles of Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, Hunting 
Knives, Gun Sights, Gun Cleaning Implements, Com- 
»asses, Nitro Solvent Oil, Auxiliary Cartridges, Shell 
ont and Recoil Pads. 
Most stores handle Marble’s Goods—if your 
dealer don’t, order direct. Get the Marble’s Catalog. 





Safety Pocket Axe 


The handiest tool a sportsman ever carried—small enough 


to fit the pocket, large enough tocut wood. Vitally neces- 
sary in outdoor life. Nickel plated, spring-hinged safety 
guard foldsinto handle. Blade is of finest steel, steel 
handle, 11 inches long, $3.25—11 inches long, with hick- 
ory handle, $2,00—12 inches long, $2.25. 


Ideal Hunting Knife 
A real knife for the outdoor man. Blade 
of finest steel, oval ground at back of point 
for chopping. 5-in. blade, leather handle 
with sheath, $2.75; 6-in. blade, $3.00; 7-in. 
blade, $3. 25; 8-in. blade, $3.50. Furnished 
with stag handle, 75cextra. Add 10% war tax 


Waterproof Match Box 


Holds good supply of matchesand keeps 
them bone-dry, even under water. May 
be quickly opened and closedin the dark. 
Made of seamless brass, nickel-plated, size 
of a 10-gauge shell—just fits pocket, 60c. 


Handy Compass 

Don’t go on a trip to woods or lake or even 

ona motor tour, without a Marble’s Compass 
to guide you right. Made with water proof 
screw case, accurateat all times, forit cannot de- 
magnetize. Safety Coat Compass—fastens to 
coat or belt, can’t get lost. Stationary dial, 
$1.50; revolving dial, $1.75; Pocket Compass— 
stationary dial, $1.25; revolving dial. $1.50. 


Marble Arms & sted Co. crane totic’ tiice. 


























“Old Reliable PARKER =e" 


- Elmer Gardner—41 x 50. _...Second 

sik han, thes ae ek FE es eee 
rie, with a Single Barre oR, broke 495 x se 

pc er at the New Jersey State Shoot, and 99 of them were They all used PARKER Double 


at 22 yards. Barrel guns which, we might add, 
He also made a long run of 264, of which 96 were broken at are also mighty “reliable.” 
| the 22 yard mark. 


CONFIDENCE COUNTS: —Let us build you a gun either single or double. 
Catalogue and full information for the asking 


PARKER BROS., U2s'Viaxers Meriden, Conn., U.S. A. 


A. W. du Bray, Pacific Coast Agent, P.O. Box 102, 
New York Salesrooms, 25 Murray St. San Francisco, Calif. 
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RUSSELLS 
“NEVER LEAK” 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks 
boot that sportsmen 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- 
ting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot 
can be, 


Made to meas- 
ure from best 
quality 
chrome- 
tanned 
leathers. 


Ifyour dealer 
doesn’t carry 
RUSSELL’S, 
write us for 
a catalog. 


W.C.RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN 
co. 
602 Wisconsin St. 
BERLIN, WIS. 








AaViac 
WV Heddon 
Hand-Made Reels. Jim 
Heddon 2-Piece Rods. Baby 
Crab and Other Minnow 
Send for literature ¢&* 
Jas. Heddon’s Sons 


* 
Dowagiac, Mi 


‘ARMY BARGAINS 


BRAND NEW : : 
Cordovan Leather Puttees...$4.50 pr. "y5-' ‘ 
U.S.Marine Wool Blankets... 3.00ea. = 
O.D.Wool Shirts 2.75 ea. .; 
O.D.Cotton Shirts 1.00 ea. - 
Officers’ Belted Raincoats 4.85 ea. 
O.D. Khaki Trousers 1.75 pr. 
Hermann’s U.S. Army Shoes 4.85 pr 
Hermann’s U.S. Navy Shoes 5.25 pr. 
Officers’ Cordovan Shoes 5.15 pr. 
U.S.A. Ponchos 1.95 ea. 
Excellent Quality Hip Boots 3.85 pr. 
Add postage to above prices. Send 2c 
stamp for Fall Bargain Catalog No. 78. 
Money refunded if not satisfied 


ATLANTA ARMY STORES INC. 


SG60H MARIETTA ST. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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CLEANING AND GAME HEADS 


REPAIRING FOR SALE or 
OF FURS MADE TO ORDER 


M. G. KISH 


TAXIDERMIST AND 
FURRIER 


Artistic Taxidermy in All 
Its Branches 

Fur Rugs, Robes, Birds, 

Fishes, Tannery 
We Tan and Make Up Your Cow and 

Horse Hides into Coats, Etc. 

Write for Price List 
205 W.PARK ST., LIVINGSTON, MONT. 











man whose eyes will keep his shooting 
within a restricted range. 

But there’s always a fly in the ointment 
or an ant in the gun grease—for we're not 
in the happy hunting grounds yet. The .405, 
I realized, is a trifle too powerful for coy- 
otes or bobcats, and for rabbits, even, for 
one likes to find evidence of his hits, and 
one can’t if the animal disappears, whether 
hit or not. Here was a pretty dilemma. 
The one rifle ought to be good for every- 
thing from mice to mastodons—perhaps it 
will be when the great gun designers all get 
their heads together in the plant of the 
Happy Hunting Grounds Army Manufactur- 
ing Company and invent a propellant that 
will exert whatever force is desired accord- 
ing to the adjustment of an indicator on 
the receiver. 

Could one let a .405 stand in the gun case 
and live on love and dreams alone? Not 
satisfactorily. Love that is not exercised 
may die, especially when one’s neighbor is 
out with a more frivolous piece, having the 
time of his young life. One has to be true 
to a wife, you know, or she cannot be ex- 
pected to be true to him, and, as before 
stated, it doesn’t pay to try to find success 
as a hunter with a harem of rifles all claim- 
ing favors, even tho polygamy is not pro- 
hibited by law in the case of guns. 

Suddenly one day I was struck with a 
.30-caliber 2,000-foot-second velocity idea, 
and its penetration was good. The mush- 
rooming effect was such that the idea filled 
my head. I hope none of my critical readers 
will be impertinent enough to ask whether 
it did not blow out brains, rationality and 
all. Anyone who does any theorizing about 
guns is bombarded with ideas of all calibers 
and weights and velocities, and a good many 
hits are registered, tho some go to pieces on 
the skull or glance off without penetrating. 
At any rate, the idea | mentioned gave me 
a new excuse for and a new joy in going 
thru all my old gun books and catalogs 
again for the hundredth time, or was it the 
thousandth? 

It was this: Why not marry twins, one a 
good cook and the other one you can be 
proud of and can trust when you step out 
for the big adventure, vet both so near alike 
in their dispositions and appearance that 
when you learn to get along with one ver- 
fectly, you can do the same with the other? 
Impossible, you say? True, as far as flesh 
and blood are concerned, but fortunately it 
is the easiest thing in the world as far as 
powder and steel are concerned. The con- 
ditions are sufficiently satisfactory if you find 
an all-around rifle—as near as it is possible 
to find this sort of a gun—that will give 
you the same velocity and trajectory, have 
the same weight approximately, and the 
same mechanism as your big game gun. 
Now let me introduce you to the Winchester 
Model °95 family. O, you’ve met them be- 
fore? Of course. But just chat with the 
sisters awhile with the idea in mind of 
marrying a couple of them. 

Just sidle up to the .30-40 (the .30 Army 
or old Krag cartridge) with this in mind, 
and see how you like her. You'll have to 
admit that she’s one of the finest all-around 
hunting rifles made. Maj. Townsend 
Whelen, who knows guns like a father and a 
brother rolled into one, says: “I regard the 


| 30-40 cartridge as the most useful and all- 


around successful cartridges ever made for 
the American sportsman.” Doesn’t it give 
you a thrill to hear something like that 
about the girl you think you could love? 

Just begin a courtship of theorizing about 
the .30-40 and see how you come out. 

First, what have we in the .405 Win- 
chester? A man’s rifle of the right weight 
for good shooting, with a convenient 24 
inch barrel, lever action, box magazine re- 
peater. The .30-40 is the same except that 
the barrel is four inches longer, or, in the 
carbine, two inches shorter—take your 


choice. Personally I would like to see the 
.30-40 with a 24inch barrel. 

Now as to ballistics. The .405 has a 
muzzle velocity of 2197.5 feet per second 
(The ballistic figures given here are those 
furnished recently by the Winchester com 
pany for their guns and ammunition.) At 
100 yards the-velocity is 1923.1. The trajec. 
tory height in midflight of the bullet over a 
range of 100 yards is 1.04; 200 yards, 4.72; 
300 yards, 12.30. These heights are in 
inches, of course. How about the .30-40? 
Well, first with the 220-grain bullet, the 
velocity at the muzzle is 1993.5 feet per sec- 
ond, and at 100 yards, 1798.4 feet per sec- 
ond. The heavier bullet has an advantage 
of 204 feet per second in velocity at the 
muzzle, but of only 124.7 feet per second at 
100 yards. Since the slenderer .30-40 bullet 
will hold its velocity better than the big .405 
builet, the velocity of the two will be more 
nearly equal as the range is increased up 
to a certain point, but within hunting ranges 
their velocity is never greatly different. The 
similarity of the flight of the two bullets 
can be more clearly seen, perhaps, in a com- 
parison of the trajectories. When shooting 
at 100 yards the trajectory height of the 
30-40 at 50 yards is 1.22 inches; at 200 
yards, mid-range trajectory height 5.42 
inches; 300 yards, 13.47 inches. The .405 
has a flatter trajectory over the whole 300 
yards, but the difference is negligible in 
hunting. The difference in mid-range height 
of the bullets when shooting at 100 yards is 
but 0.18 inch; at 200 yards, 0.70 inch; at 
300 yards, 1.17 inches. 

In estimating distance and lead when 
shooting at running animals, the difference 
in velocity and trajectory between the two 
would be so small as to give practically th 
same results with both rifles. If one can 
shoot effectively with the .30-40, he can do 
so with the .405. If one learns to shoot with 
the lighter cariridge, what he learns is good 
when he picks up the rifle to shoot the 
heavier cartridge. I’m not speaking for the 
target expert. 

But suppose the lighter 180-grain pointed 
bullet is preferred for the .30-40. What 
then? The comparison in this case is also 
interesting. The muzzle velocity of this bul- 
let is 2345.5 feet per second, and the velocit: 
at 100 yards is 2167.4. Thus the difference 
in muzzle velocity between the .30-40 180- 
grain bullet and the .405 300-grain bullet is 
but 148 feet per second in favor of the .30- 
caliber Spitzer point missile. At 100 yards 
the difference is 244.3 feet per second, ani 
the two gradually diverge in rates of velocity. 
the Spitzer point bullet running away fron 
the heavier one. Consequently in this cas 
the trajectories are not so nearly parallel. 
At short ranges, however, there is little prac- 
tical difference, but at 300 yards it would 
be marked. 

The trajectory of the 180-grain .30-40 bu: 
let is 0.85 inch midway of 100 yards, or 0.19 
inch flatter than the .405 bullet; 200 yards, 
3.65 inches, or 1.07 inches flatter; 300 yards. 
9.05 inches, or 3.25 inches flatter, whicli, 
after all, is not a great difference in prac- 
tical off-hand work at 300 yards range, no! 
taking into consideration the natural devi:- 
tion from a group average center whic! 
might accentuate the difference. 

The 150-grain bullet for the .30-40 with its 
muzzle velocity of 2557.9 feet per second is 
so far from the .405 in ballistics that it is 
in a different class. If one wants to mak« 
his shooting with the .30-40 keep him in 
trim for the .405 and that big game hunt of 
his dream he should stick to the 220-grain 
load, which is not a bad idea in any cas. 
as it is generally conceded to be the most 
effective bullet of the three on game in the 
.30-40 rifle. 

But suppose you can’t exactly see the .30- 
40 in the right light. Suppose she hasn'! 
that indefinable something that grips your 
affections. Well, here’s a little surprise for 
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vou if you haven’t already discovered the 
fact; but, of course, you have, as it is no 
secret from the gun crank. The 220-grain 
bullet in the .30-'06 cartridge shoots more 
early like the .405 as to velocity and trajec- 
tory within reasonable sporting ranges than 
iny other. Suppose you are one of those 
who think the .30 Government, Model 1906, 
cartridge is the acme of cartridge making 
to date and consider it the best all-around 
came cartridge to be obtained. If so, you 
can get a genuine twin sister of the .405 in 
the 1835 model Winchester, even as to bar- 
rel length, both being 24 inches. 

Now look at the trajectory and velocity 
figures. The 220-grain bullet in the .30-’06 
cartridge has a muzzle velocity of 2198.9 feet 
per second, or only 1.4 feet per second faste: 
than the .405 bullet. At 100 yards its 
velocity is 1989.7, or only 67.6 feet per sec- 
ond faster. While this difference increases 
steadily, of course, it is not noticeable in 
hunting ranges. Examine the trajectory 
comparison: The height of the 220-grain 
}0-caliber bullet at midrange for 100 yards 
is .99 inch; for 200 yards, 4.40 inches; for 
300 yards, 11.04. This gives difference in 
favor of the 220-grain bullet as compared 
with the 300-grain bullet of 0.05 inch for 
100 yards; 0.32 inch for 200 yards, and 1.26 
inches for 300 yards. Up to 200 yards the 
two bullets fly practically the same; at 300 
yards the difference between the two is only 
about the same as the difference between the 
220-grain bullet in the .30-40 and the .405 
bullet, the .30-06 trajectory being flatter 
and the .30-40 being higher than the .405. 
The difference between the trajectories of 
the 220-grain bullet in the two .30-calibez 
loads is also practically negligible, it will be 
noted, 

The .30-06 cartridge may be considered 
suficiently heavy for all big game in 
(merica, and if one has confidence in it and 
wishes to use it exclusively he can adopt 
other bullets if he wishes, and stick to them, 
but if he to use it in conjunction 
with the .4u can acquire the mastery of 
two rifles while learning one if he holds to 
the 220-grain bullet. It may be argued that 
the owner of a rifle shooting the .30-°06 
doesn't need a .405. Well and good—it 
doesn’t lure me into an argument. 

The .30-40 cartridge is particularly suited 
to reduced loads, as Maj. Whelen points out, 
but if the .30-06 is in the gun cabinet in- 
stead of the .30-40, reduced loads also can 
be used in it most satisfactorily—provided 
( is satisfied with any reduced load. 
Rabbits were mentioned earlier in this dis- 

ssion. If one wishes to kill rabbits upon 
ose chance occasions when he runs across 
them while hunting for something more size- 
ble or more dangerous he can use a sup- 
plemental chamber shooting the .32 Smith 
& Wesson revolver cartridge in either. If 

intends to use the .405 for all big game. 
perhaps the .30-40 may be preferred over the 

1-06 as the co-wife with the big one, for 

is easier to keep clean, but if one has a 
sneaking suspicion deep within him that he 

never have the spare coin to buy the 
biv rifle with, it may be a wise plan to get 
the .30-06 to begin with so that you may 
| connubial bliss with but the one wife. 
\s for my own choice between the .30-40 
the .30-06—the wedding ceremony 
sn't been performed yet, and a man never 
knows whom he will marry until the deed is 
done and he has time to wake up and study 
situation and the bride. 

Possibly the 24-inch barrel of the .30-’06 
will turn the balance in its favor, especially 
since the .30-06 may make it easier to post- 
pone the day for the acquirement of the .405 
until the pocket book has a bulge in it of 
the right size without any regrets. It may 
come nearer to being an all-around help- 
Mate, 

Well, send for the preacher and I'll try to 
m me up my mind before he arrives. 

Lolo. 


l 































Are You Getting the Most 
From Your Outing Trips? 


Fg tinny aint WHY not enjoy every minute while you are 
Kits are bss af v0 touring and camping ? Don’t waste your time and 
various sizes fromtne = energy hunting for dry wood and trying to cook over a 


One Burner ($10.00) smoky camp fire. 
OX 


to the Six Party Suit 
MARK 


Case Outfit ($47.50). 
will cook your meals anywhere, any time, in any weather. 


Auto - Kamp - Kook - 
Oven fits any size kit, 
folds flat for carrying, 
$5.00. Two Burner 
Burns moto: gasoline, is windproof (will not blow out), 


Kit, illustrated be- TRADE 
folds up like a suit case, light, 


low, equipped, $17.50; 
compact, and easy to carry. 























Two Burner Size -In Use | 





unequipped, $15.00 

Auto-Kamp-Kook-Kit is the 
best made camp stove on the 
market and should not be con- 
fused with inferior imitations. 


At your dealer's or 
direct by express. 


PRENTISS-WABERS 
STOVE COMPANY, 
190 Spring Street, 


WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS. Two Burner Size—Closed 
Everything Inside : 






































FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy tohandle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry by hand; 
safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; used by U. S. and 
foreign Governments. Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World's 
Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 681 Harrison St, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
































ee ge | t | s. 
This set of & beautiful outdoor-sport pictures by | 
LOOK HERE, BROTHER: known artists, reproduced on heavy art paper, size Jx12 
in strikingly attractive colors, will look just great tacked up on the wall of your den 
SPECIAL OFFER e We will send you these pictures FREE OF CHARGE, on re- 
* ceipt of $1.00 for a years subscription to THE NAT IONAL 
SRORTSMAN, a monthly magazine crammed full of Hunting, Fishing, Camping and Trap 
ping stories and pictures, valuable information about guns, 
rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, camp outfits, best places to ,.._....- ORDER BLANK ------- 


go for fish and game, and a thousand and one helpful hints 
for sportsmen. National Sportsman tells you how to shoot 
and fish, how to train a dog for hunting, how to trap fur- 
bearing animals, how to start and run a gun or rifle club, 


: National Sportrman Magazine, 

{ 
and a lot of other things you want to know about. ' 

i 

I 

1 

1 

' 


280 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Enclosed find $1.00 for a year’s 
subscription to the National 
Sportsman and the set of 8 Out 
door Pictures. 

Name 


Address 


No book or set of books you can buy will give you the 
amount of up-to-date information about life in the open 
that you can get from a year’s subscription to the Na- 
tional Sportsman. 
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KING “MODERN” SIGHTS 


Procected Ivory Bead, Price $1.00 
A new Ivory Bead with a braced blade and 
matted guard in front of the bead. Twice 
the length and twice the strength of ordin- 
ary beads 





Spark Point Gold Bead, Price $1.50 
“The Gold Bead with a Steel Center” 
The strongest best sighting Gold Bead un- 
der ALL CONDITIONS of light weather 

end background ever produced. 





Flat-Top, Folded 
Price $1.50 


EIGHT COMBINATION ADJUSTABLE 


Semi-Buckhorn, 


REVERSIBLE DISC FOLDING LEAF 
SIGHT. Four sighting notches, two “U” 
and two “V” shaped, with White Diamond 
on one side, showing plainly early and late 
when all other sights are useless. 


Os eweghe. 


SCREW-DRIVER POINT a f 






Full Buckhorn, Semi-Buckhorn or Flat 
Top, $1.50 
EIGHT COMBINATION REVERSIBLE 


DISC, DOUBLE ELEVATOR, with screw 
driver point. Absolutely the best model 
open sight ever produced. Made for all 
rifles and carbines. 


Catalog *'O’’ showing over 100 models of KING sights 
and ‘* Modern Sights for Modern Arms’’ FREE. 


D W. KING, Call Bldg., San Francisco, Cal- 











FILSON 
HUNTING 











Like all the Filson 


—It’s some coat, too! 
Outing Garments it’s made to wear and serve. 
Has nine roomy, accessible pockets, so placed 
that you can carry a heavy load without in- 
convenience, so evenly is the weight distrib- 
uted. You travel light, but carry all the 


things you need. Has specially padded 
shoulders (slicker cloth beneath khaki) that 
makes the favorite gun or rifle carry easy, 
prevents sore bones and sheds moisture. 
—Catalog No. 5 is free for the asking. It 
contains description and prices of outing 
apparel for men and women. 


LSON CO 


Cc. ; 
1011 FIRST AVE. SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

















“I saw your ad in Outdoor Life.” 


Just write: 


Pocket Disarmament and Reformers 


If the churches are to insist on national dis- 
armament, they should also insist on personal 
disarmament, aed should lead in a_ crusade 
against the use and sale of firearms, declares a 
Baptist minister in Iowa, as he considers all the 
gun-play reported in the recent newspaper ac- 
counts of murders, suicides, hold-ups, _Jabor feuds 
and race riots. This business of “carrying a 
gun” is part of a “vicious circle of crime,” the 
writer declares in : Pella (Iowa) paper: 

“Let the W. C. T. U. and other reformers get 
busy in a reform aa will mean something worth 
while—more worth while than fighting trivial 
matters. Let’s fight the gun! Let’s save our 
boys and incidentally a few policemen, ward 
bosses, and other individuals who may be worth 
saving. Let’s put out of commission every 
manufacturer of arms for individual use. We 
put the saloon-keeper out of business and 
stopped the brewer and distiller. Why not take 
away the rights of those men who manufacture 
arms to shoot and to kill. Why not include the 
toy pistol as well and save our boys and little 
children from getting the habit. Why not have 
another amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States of America. Why not prohibit 
the manufacture and sale of guns, pistols, fire- 
arms of every description to everybody, private 
individual, officer of the law, corporation, busi- 
ness concern, everybody? Why not? If nobody 
had a gun, nobody would need a gun.’”’—Literary 
Digest. 

Nearly every day we read of some crank, 
faddist or reformer, usually a woman or a 
near-woman, trying to curtail the limited 
liberties of the already burdened American 
citizen.* 

In this land of “liberty” an American has 
fewer personal liberties than the citizens of 
most any other country, and what few are 
left will be taken if these “reformers” who 
mind everybody else’s business but their own 
have their way. Their boasts of what they 
will do are not idle, for we are a nation of 
extremists, and it seems that calm reason 
no longer reigns. 

The “Literary Digest’ article on “Pocket 
Disarmament” is an example of the false 
reasoning of these reformers regarding the 
manufacture and sale of firearms. In their 
egotism and selfishness they would actually 
deprive the men and boys of this country of 
the finest snort of men and, what is more 
serious still, prevent the natural training of 
the youth of the country in the use of fire- 
arms, thereby lessening the value of every 
potential soldier necessary for the defense of 
the land in case of war. 

The boy who learns to shoot makes tue 
best soldier, already trained in the most 


essential part of fighting—good shooting; 
and the man ignorant of guns cannot be 
made into a good shot in a day. The shoot- 
ing game improves the youth of the land in 
other ways, for there is no better training 
for co-ordination of eye, mind and muscle; 
and the nature of the sport takes its devotees 
into the open air where their whole physica! 
makeup is improved. It makes a better man 
of anybody, for the shooting fraternity is 
noted for its fairness and sportsmanship. 

Prohibiting the sale of firearms does not 
lessen crime, as claimed by these people. 
Witness the unjust Sullivan law of New 
York, which disarms the honest citizen, but 
does not prevent the thug from carrying 
guns—no law ever will, for the criminal will 
not hesitate at the lesser crime of carrying 
a concealed weapon. But the point is that 
the thug can always get some weapon, and 
if not a revolver, then the more effective 
knife, iron bar or hatchet, which are more 
dangerous because more effective and silent. 
Even if every gun in the United States were 
destroyed, the criminal classes could easily 
get smuggled arms from other countries, 
and, as before stated, even if he cannot get 
a gun, he is not deterred from committing 
murder, for there are many other ways of 
killing men than by shooting. 

The frequent dumping into the water of 
fine collections of firearms by the police de- 
partments of New York, Chicago and other 
cities is certainly silly. The thugs buy others 
or use other weapons. Why not sell them 
to the legitimate trade and use the proceeds 
for some charitable purpose? It would be 
just as sensible to destroy every knife, 
hatchet, iron bar, and everything else with 
which a man might be killed. 

If a lot of these busy-bodies were put to 
useful work instead of spending their time 
and energy in endeavors to destroy the few 
remaining pleasures and liberties of the men 
of this unfortunate country it would be bet- 
ter for all concerned. 

There are many national problems that 
require the work of earnest reformers, but 
this country has too many of the class under 
discussion. We want a country run by real 
men, and not by old women and petticoated 
men. W. T. Burres, M. D. 


Re-loads for the 2 200 Savage 


During the past three years that I have 


| been experimenting with re-loads for the 


250 Savage I have struck several combina- 
tions of powder and lead that have served 


| my purposes so well that I am moved to 


pass the information along to other owners 
of this excellent arm. And while there has 
been considerable chaff mixed with the 
wheat, I have been surprised and pleased at 


| the number of excellent reduced loads that 


can be worked up for this rifle. Certainly 


| the owner of a rifle of this caliber has not 
| realized to the full the possibilities of the 
| arm until he has delved into the mysteries 
| of the reloading game and brought forth a 


combination that meets his requirements. 
All provided, however, that said owner en- 
joys the shooting game. 

My particular aim was to reduce the high 
cost of shooting and to develop a series of 
loads that would meet the varying require- 
ments of the target pit and of the game 
field. And to my mind this called for two 
reduced charges—a light load for use on 
small game and for promiscuous target 
shooting, and a somewhat more powerful one 
that would be useful in shooting crows, 
woodchucks and such game at rather long 
range where distances were unknown and 
where the trajectory must be rather flat. 
My task was to develop two loads that would 
meet these requirements. 


To carry out the above I was equipped 
with a No. 6 Ideal tool, shell resizer, Ideal 
powder measure No. 5, gas-check, .25-20 
soft-point and alloy bullets of two varieties; 
Infallible No. 80, Military No. 21 and Light- 
ning powders. On these and about six 
years’ previous experience at the reloading 
game were to rest the success or failure of 
the project. 

Before taking up the loads in detail | 
should like to give my experience with the 
Ideal measure. I found that some powders 
—the fine-grained variety—ran very evenly 
thru the measure; in fact, so uniformly were 
the charges thrown with the Infallible an‘ 
No. 80 powders that I gave up the tedious 
weighing process and used the measure for 
all loads hereinafter described. And I be- 
lieve that all reduced charges for which fine- 
grained powders are used can be loaded 
with this measure with sufficient accuracy (0 
meet all ordinary requirements. However, 
I found that when the first batch of powder 
was placed in the measure or when the meas- 
ure was first set up for use, it was necessary 
to throw the small hammer on the side of 
the measure back and forth several times in 
order to settle the loose powder more firmly. 
If this is not done, the first few charges 
are liable to be under-weight. Careful tests 
with the scales as a check showed that tic 
well-settled powder ran thru the measure 
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more accurately than when the first few 
charges were taken from the loose grains 
and subsequent loads from the well-settled 
powder that had been closely packed by the 
iar of operation. 

[ long ago gave up the practice of clean- 
ing the empty shells that had been used 
with smokeless powder. With black powder 
this is absolutely necessary, but with the 
smokeless in reduced charges I do not be- 
lieve the cleaning worth while; in fact, I 
have not cleaned a shell for the .250, and 
some of them have been shot scores of times 
and still doing duty. 

The first load developed for the .250 
Savage was charged with 3.5 grain weight 
Infallible shotgun powder. I knew that 
shotgun powder in a rifle was not the proper 
thing, but as Infallible burns rapidly and 
is made to work well at low pressures, it 
seems well suited to reduced charges in a 
rifle. I tried a littke more and then a little 
less than the 3.5 grain charge, but finally 
settled on that as standard with me. The 
bullet was seated friction tight in the shell 
and was placed forward in the mouth of the 
shell so that when the action of the rifle 
was closed, the bullet was forced well up 
into the rifling. Groups No. I and II show 
what the combination will do at 50 and 75 
yards. No. I was shot at 50 yards from 
prone position with rest. The gun used was 
regular 1899 model gauge, 250-3000-caliber, 
fitted with No. 30% Lyman peep and a very 
small bead made from the front sight that 
was on the gun when purchased. No. II 
target was shot under same conditions as 
No. I, except that the range was 75 yards. 


“Bee, 


O 


No I—.250-3000 Savage; 50 yards; 
; 8% grs. Infallible, U. M. C. 
et; 10 shots. 


prone, 
short-range 


To date this load has been the most satis- 
factory one developed for very short-range 
shooting, and I am very well pleased with 
its performance. I have not used it on the 
target beyond 75 yards, but believe it would 
do excellent work up to the 100-yard mark. 
Another combination that gave very good 
results in the .250 was 8 grains weight of 
No. 80 powder behind the gas-check bullet 
furnished by the Ideal people. I realize that 
more powder would probably have given 
better results, but I was not seeking flat 
trajectory here; had this been the aim I 
should have stuck to the full charges. 
Rather I wanted something to take the place 
of the .22-caliber, and in this and the load 
previously mentioned I found my wants sup- 
plied. This reload had a little more power 
then that charged with Infallible, but not so 
much as might be expected when the differ- 
ence in powder charge is taken into con- 
sileration. However, the dense powders are 
pretty “strong medicine,” and a very small 
quantity will do a surprising amount of 
jusiness. As in the first load the bullet 
wa- seated friction-tight in the shell and had 
somewhat more of its length projecting than 
the designer intended, as the end of the shell 
rested on the second band of the bullet. 
he No. 8 U. S. primer was used. 

\t the target this load behaved pretty 
we, and for small game shooting it was 
ideal. It was used on partridges, where 
boy shots were inevitable, if I were to score 
a hit, and for this purpose it gave perfect 
satisfaction. The pointed bullet did not 
mutilate the game, and the report was not 
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It takes real cartridges to 
stop big game comin’ at 
you—or goin’ away from 
you! Every cartridge in 
your gun must be ready 
—and capab'e of doing 
th’ work! With Peters 
Cartridges in your gun 
you can keep your mind 
on what the game is do- 
ing. Your gun will doits 
part, all right. Get the 
“big time’ cartridges next 
time you go lookin’ for 
big sport! The Peters 
Cartridge Co., Cincin- 
nati, O., New York and 
San Francisco. 
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Ready instantly- simply add water, 
hot or cold. No coffee-pot required. 
Trial size 10 cents.Booklet free. 


G.WASHINGTON COFFEE REFINING CO. 
522 FIFTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 
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Let Us Tan ‘Tone Hide. 


And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, 
coat, and glovemaking. You never loseanything 
and generally gain by dealing direct with head- 
quarters. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or 
trophies, or dress them into buckskin glove 
leather. Bear, dog, calf, cow, horseor any other 
kind of hide or skin tanned with the hair or fur 
on, and finished soft, light, odorless, and made 
up into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s and women’s 
garments when s0 ordered. 

Get our illustrated catalog which gives prices 
of tanning, taxidermy and head mounting. Also 
ae ‘ fur goods and big mounted game heads 
wese 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 








PAT. 
FOR. 


WI 
MADE E ~3 


WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, deadly ad- 
dition to the modern shotgun, Makes good shots 
of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to 
lead correctly—NO MORE GUESS WORK. Made of 
blued steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 
12, 16, 20, 28 gauges. Doublegunsonly. Postpaid, 











$2.50, including booklet, “Wing Shooting Made | 


Easy.” Booklet alone sent on receipt of 10 cents. 
Teaches the art of wing shooting. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
Room 140, 116 West 39th St., New Yorks 








This Is Our 
10lst Year 


MARE sh 
BAIT CAST 
=> id 





“DOLPHIN” HARD BRAIDED 
SILK CASTING LINE 

Best quality pure silk. Extra hard braid. 50 
yards on spool, two spools connected. Packed 
two spools each of mottled black and white and 
dark olive green in a box. No. H, 18-lb. test, 
retails at $2.75 per spool; No. G, 23-lb. test, 
retails at $3.25 per spool. 
Ask for Abbey & Imbrie Tackle at Your Dealer’s 

Send 4c postage for 164-page catalog 


ABBEY & IMBRIE 


Division of Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Inc. 


97 Chambers Street NEW YORK 


Just say, “I saw your ad in Outdoor Life” 


severe enough to be heard at a great dis- 
tance. And, withal, the thing shot accur- 
ately. Group No. III shows its average per- 
formance, as nearly as I can judge, in my 
rifle. The target was made from a rest at 
100 yards. Much better groups have been 
made occasionally, but I am submitting this 
as an average of the work done. One group 
of three shots (that is in my note book be- 


No. II—-.250-8000 Savage; 75 yards; prone, 
rest; 3% grs. Infallible, U. M.C. short-range 
bullet; 10 shots. 


went into a 14-inch 
circle at 100 yards. But three-shot groups 
do not always mean much, and will, no 
doubt, be considered insufficient evidence of 
accuracy. 

In the two loads described it will be seen 
that I had pretty well solved my problem of 
producing a shell for small game and short- 
range target shooting, and it now remained 
for me to find a charge with which I could 
do a little reaching into places where the 
distance was unknown and must be guessed 
at. This called for flat trajectory, which in 
| turn meant metal-cased bullets and dense 
| powders. Therefore I purchased a supply of 
.25-20 metal-cased bullets and a can of Du 
Pont Military smokeless No. 21. The very 
first charge I tried was 20.8 grains of this 
powder and the .25-20 bullet, and altho I 
have experimented with a little more powder 
and then a little less than the amount 
named, I have always come back to the 20.8- 
grain charge. A few hundred rounds loaded 
as above was shot at the target in order to 
| familiarize myself with its performances. 
| Beginning at 50 yards I kept moving the 
| target back 50 yards at a time until I felt 

pretty well informed as to the possibilities 
| of the new cartridge. The shooting was 
reasonably flat and the accuracy was good. 
Also the stopping power of the little bullet 
| was beyond criticism. Woodchucks were 
| anchored in their tracks when a fair hit was 
| secured, and judging from the way the little 
| beasts were mussed up | believe the load 
| would do for deer in a pinch. Group No. 
| IV shows the average grouping at 50 yards. 
Group No. V was made at 100 yards under 
same conditions, otherwise as No. IV, and 
is an average of the groups made at this 
distance. Group No. VI shows six shots at 
150 yards made under same conditions, ex- 
cept distance, as No. V. This is one of the 
| best groups obtained so far, for five of the 
six shots can be nearly touched by a 1%- 


O 


fore me as I write) 








| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


O 


inch circle. I have estimated the velocity | 
be around 2,300 feet. 

My most recent experiment in reloadin 
the .250 case was a decided surprise. Wis! 
ing to obtain the very lightest charge tha 
would shoot with any semblance of accurac\ 
I dumped 3% grains weight of No. 80 int 
a shell and seated ahead of it an 86-grai 
cast bullet. I did not expect much fron 
this load, and was surprised to have it shoo: 
at all. I was more surprised when I mad: 
a group of five shots at 25 yards that cou! 


O 


*. 


No. [IIT—.250-3000 Savage; rest; 10 shots; li) 
yds.; S gr. wt. No. 80 gas-check bullet; target 
full size. 


be covered by a 25-cent piece, and was fu: 
ther surprised that the windage screw was 
set in the same position for this load as fo: 
the full charge. The only change in sight 
ing necessary when changing from full 
power loads to the tiny one mentioned wa 


to screw the Lyman up three notches 
No. 1V—.250-3000 Savage; 8 shots; 50 yd 


prone, rest; 20.8 grs. No. 21; .25-20 metal-cas 
bullet; targets full size. 


Every other reduced load I have used r 
quired a different lateral adjustment of t! 
sights than the full charge. 

Upon substituting the full metal-cas¢ 
bullet for that of the cast variety I was fu: 
ther surprised to have the Savage give 
weak cough that spoke of distress in the i! 
ternal regions. Investigation showed t! 


O O 


OC 


No. VI—.250-3000 Savage; 
targets full size. 


150 yds.; prone, rest; 20.8 grs. No. 21; 


.25-20 metal-cased bul! 









@) 
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bullet to be lodged in the barrel. A couple 
more attempts gave similar results, and I am 
now faced with the necessity of using the 
pliers on a dozen of these unhappy loads in 
order to salvage some perfectly good ma- 
terial for more energetic charges. 

In writing up these experiences with the 
250 Savage I have been prompted by a feel- 


O 


O 


No. V—.250-3000 Savage; 5 shots; 100 yds.; 
ne, rest; .25-20 metal-cased bullet, and 20.8 
No. 21. 


ing that many shooters will be interested in 
ithe results that can be obtained with ordi- 
‘ary tools in the hands of one who is not 
in expert. The work of the experts is O. K., 
but the experiences within the reach of the 
ess gifted mortals may be of interest to the 
iverage bullet slinger. Hence my intrusion. 
E. E. HAsKeLL. 


Pistol Shooting Vision 
The Editor of Outdoor Life:—When we 


t to the age where we must wear both 
reading glasses and far-sighted, the sights 
of a pistol may not be seen sharp with either 
pair. Then a good thing to do is to measure 

e distance from the eye to the rear sight 
{ the pistol when extended in the usual 
pusition and have an oculist select a lens 
ihat is as weak as possible while still focus- 

x the rear sight sharp. This when put 

o the right side of the far-sighted glasses 

| show the target somewhat blurred 
round the edges, but one can still aim fairly 
‘ell at the center of the black bull. A still 

rther correction can be made if necessary 

- pricking a hole in black paper from 1-20 

1-10 of an inch in diameter, cutting the 

per down to a circular disc about %% inch 
nd glueing it onto the front of the right 

This stops down the eye from 1-5 of 
inch to 1-10 or 1-20, reducing the bright- 
ess of the view to % and 1-16 respectively, 

'(h a corresponding reduction in the circle 
{ confusion, and the target will then be 

1 decidedly sharper. The hole should be 
s large as possible, as there is too much 

: of light with a very small hole. 

f this device corrects the sight for the 

Iver, then one can have a bifocal lens 
sround, the center for about *4 inch ground 
lor the rear sight, the rest for far sight, and 

metal disc *4 of an inch and bored with 


right size hole can be cemented onto the 

eos over the part corrected for the rear 
t distance. 
alif, 


W. S. DAVENPORT. 








orleigh: “Nice dog. Have you taught 
m any new tricks since I was here last?” 
Miss Sharp: “Oh. yes; if you just whistle, 
«|! fetch your hat.” 


















An Achievement 
THE SAVAGE—.300 











T IS SAVAGE, with all the ballistics 
of the .30 Government— 150 grain 
bullet—2,700 foot velocity — striking 
force 2,426 Ibs... mid-range trajectory 
200 yards, 2.9 in.—and the preeminent 
Savage advantage of a soft nose Spitzer 
bullet, handled in our action, without 
deforming the point. 

And Listen! The Savage Featherweight 
models handle this cartridge. A 6% lb. 
gun that makes possibles at 1,000 yards, 
with a recoil so light that it makes target 
practice a delight and a hunting trip a 
pleasure. 

You can pack this gun on the longest 
trail, stop in their tracks the Grizzlies of 
the Rockies, or the Man Eaters of the 
African Wilds, and not be muscle tired 
when you must place the bullet in the 
right spot. 






Model — 1899 Savage 


Model — 1920 Savage 
These rifles are chambered to take 
the New Savage .300 cartridge 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
UTICA, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVE AND EXPORT OFFICES: 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 
Owners and Operators of 
J. Stevens Arms Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


























Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers 
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“"F=P” PUTTEES 


Trails may be sough and fields dripping wet, 
but Fox’s Puttees will protect your legs. 
Their snugly fitting spirals of good English 
wool stand the hard wear in the woods. 
They are tht and comfortable. They roll 
up into small space. Fox’s Improved Spiral 
Puttees are famous for universal outdoor 
wear. Write us for the name of the nearest 


dealer and get a pair of FOX’S. 
Regulation Heavy Weight....... $4.00 
Extra Fine Light Weight 
Extra Fine Light Tan 


THE MANLEY-JOHNSON 
CORPORATION 


Sole Agents 
Q, 260 West Broadway, New York City 


Dept. 
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JOE WELSH LEADERS 


By test the BEST 
This Leader the GENUINE 






Registered in the 

The United States, Canada 
JOE WELSH and Great Britain un- 
\ DER der the name of 
\ LEA * TELARANA NOV A, 
\ GETS meaning in Spanish 


THE FISH - “New Spide rweb.”’ 
Ano | 
GOT BEAK “t+ Don't get fooled by 
els: = spurious imitations ! 
Suitable for Salt and Fresh water they come in 6 sizes in 3 


Knotless, Strong and Invisible 
50c fora 6-foot or 75c for a 9-foot 
Tell me the kind of fish you want to land This insures you 
of the proper size. A customer writes, “‘I am using one of 
your No. 3 Leaders, this being its third season and still good 
Used entirely on Bass 

Most dealers handle the genuine, if yours don't tell him he 
can The above prices are for trial orders only. Sample 
card of 6 sizes free on application. 


JOE WELSH 


Pasadena, California 


Distributor for 


lengths 


Send me 25c for a 3-foot, 


6-9 foot 


U.S. and CANADA 


Dealers can make good profits 
by handling this popular leader. 
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f Buy a 
MAXIM 
SILENCER qe? INTERESTING 
FOR YOUR » OF ALL 


¥ 4 GUN ACCESSORIES 

REDUCES NOISE AND 
RECOIL AND ELIMINATES 
FLASH 


RIFLE OR 
TARGET 
PISTOL 










AsiteNcER 


Ma i/ 


Sy 


\ > AY 





ONE OF THE WONDERFUL 
INVENTIONS OF OUR A 
TIME. MADE IN EVERY _Y{% 
CALIBER FROM 4“ 
22 TO 45 

















Ask any 
herdwere or 
sporting goods 
dealer to show you 
one, or send 6c in 
stamps for catalog and 
BOOKLET of astonishing 
experiences of Silencer users 


THE MAXIM SILENCER CO. 
86 Homestead Ave. Hartford, Conn. 
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Conducted by C. G. Williams 


Correspondents are requested to enclose 2 cents in postage with their questions if answers 


are desired by mail. 


Please write questions clearly, legibly and as briefly as possible, and always 


enclose proper name, not necessarily for publication, altho noms de plume are not as desirable 


for publication as real names. 








Please inform me if I can have any kind of 
target sights put on my military model S. & W. 
revolver. It is model 1905, 5-inch barrel, .32-20- 
cal. I do a great deal of shooting at aerial tar- 
gets, and the very shallow and fine back sight 
and rather sharp front sight of the military 
model make it very hard to see those sights 
quick enough for snap shooting.—L. C. Turner, 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Answer.—Any gunsmith could put a set of 
sights on your revolver, and we would recom- 
mend the patridge type of sight for target shoot- 


ing. This is a wide square opening or notch in 
the rear sight, slightly wider than the front 
sight, which is square and quite wide, or you 


could do the work for yourself.—Editor. 


months ago I loaned a friend of mine 
which is a 12-gauge double barrel, 
full choke, of German make, Krupp steel, made 
»y W. von Dreyse, Sommerda, Berlin. It has a 
27-inch barrel. I always used with good re- 
sults Nitro Club shells loaded with 26 grs. Bal- 
listite powder, and never had any trouble. Then 
one day I let my friend have this gun, and he 
used the same shells as I have been using. That 
day, after a few shots, he had an accident; blew 
the top half of the chamber off right- hand bar- 
rel; also one of his fingers. It never hurt the 
lock of the gun a bit, and I have used the gun 
a great many times on quail thereafter with the 
other good barrel, the left one, and it shoots as 
good as before. Now, I want to know if I 
could have a new right- hand barrel put on and 
the broken one removed, or will I have to sac- 
rifice the other barrel also for a new set of bar- 
rels, or can I save the left barrel?—J. J. Beil- 
mann, Albuquerque, N. 

If you had taken the matter up with 
the Remington Arms Company immediately after 
the barrel was burst, and while you still had 
some of the shells left, you might “have induced 
them to make good on that barrel, as they al- 
ways guarantee their shells and any gun in which 


Some 
my shotgun, 





Answer 


they are shot. In this case, if the barrel does 
not show that there was an obstruction in the 
barrel, they would put a new barrel in place of 


the one that burst. The majority of gunsmiths 
are not fitted up to bore and fit gun barrels, as 
it is some job for one that is not equipped to do 
the work. We do not know of a gunsmith who 
could do the work for you at the present time. 
—Editor. 


What size groups would you expect from the 
following cartridges at 100 yards, black or Les- 
mok powder, in Remington No. 4 or Stevens 
Favorite rifles, peep sights: 22 LL. R., .25-10 
Stevens, .22 W.R.F. and .32 S rim fire? Can 
you give me the length of the Winchester .22 
C. F. cartridge case, also the diameter of head? 
What would be the heaviest bullet possible to 
use in this cartridge?—Ira W. Clemmer, Mar- 
tinsville, Ind. 

Answer.—You could not expect better than a 
3%-inch group at 100 yards with any of the 
rifles mentioned. You might perhaps get an oc- 
casional 2-inch group at this distance with the 
Stevens Favorite and the .22 L.R. special 
brands now being put out, and these cartridges 


are the most accurate of any mentioned. The 
cartridge case of the .22 C. F. is 113-32 inch 
long, .295 inch diameter. under the head, while 
the diameter of the head is .845 inch. The 
standard weight bullet is 45 grs., but we have 
reloaded it with a 60-gr. pointed bullet and got 
good results, but our best results were with a 
hand-made copper-jacketed bullet of 40. gers. 
weight. One could work up some fine loads in 


this cartridge with smokeless powders and lead 
bullets; also if one will go to the trouble to 
make jacketed bullets, one can get some very 
pleasing as well as gratifying results.—Editor. 


in the ‘‘Queries’’ of March an inquiry 
whether the Government is selling the 
Your answer stated that the Govern- 
T have a letter from 


T see 
asking 
Krag rifle. 
ment had no more for sale. 


Fred H. Phillins, Secretary N.R of Wash- 
ington, dated April 28th, listing the Krag car- 
bine cleaned and repaired at $5; Krag rifle 
cleaned and repaired, $6.  Prohably they have 
dug up some more of these rifles. Of course, 
these were for sale to individual and life mem- 
bers only.—Frank Kibby, Border, Wyo. 


Answer.—The last order for Krag rifles was 
received at the Rock Island Arsenal, where all 
of these rifles are cleaned and repaired, on March 
7, 1921, and this order stated to clean and re- 
pair all culled Krags and put them in condition 
for sale. The barrels of these rifles are in 


frightful shape, and we would not advise a friend 


to buy one of them. When the letter referred 
to was written there were no more Krags 
sale at the arsenal.—Editor. 


for 


What do you think about the .38-55 Win 
chester, model 1894, for hunting in Pennsy! 
vania? Is this gun powerful enough for the big- 
gest of game to be found there in the hands of 
a poor shot? What game is found there, and 
where is the most of hunting done—in what 
part? Would it hurt the barrel of this gun to 
shoot the Winchester fi cartridge in it? 
Does the .38-55 Winchester, ’94 model, have a 
nickel steel barrel? If so, would the H. V. cart 
ridge hurt the barrel? What is the biggest 
game this gun has ever brought down?—L. A. 
Bradford, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Answer.—The_ .38-55 would be sufficiently 
powerful for all game to be found in Pennsy|- 
vania. The largest game to be found in Penn- 
sylvania is deer and bear, and they are generally 
to be found in the mountains of the western 
part of the state; perhaps we had better say the 


western half of the state. You can buy the 
model ’94, with a nickel steel barrel, if you will 
write for it, and you can use the H. cart- 


ridge, as the action was especially designed to 
use smokeless powder. Cartridges are so loaded 

as to be the equal of power in both the black 
powder and smokeless powder load, so one might 
say that they are of the same class. The largest 
game that we have known of being shot with the 
.38-55 is the grizzly bear.—Editor. 


tell 





me what makes and 
the following pistol ammu- 
nition as listed in the National Rifle Associa- 
tion’s sale list: Cal. .88 revolver; cal. .45, model 
1909; cal. .45, model 1911? Where can I buy 
.30-cal. 180 or 172-gr. copper or cupro-nickel 
jacket expanding spitzer bpllets? Where can [ 
secure ammonia persulphate for the standard 
ammonia solution? Local drug ~~ cannot 
get it from their supply houses.—J. S. Wright, 
Cleburne, Tex. 

Answer.—The .38 Colt models 1892 to 1903 
use the .33 Colt long. The .45 Colt double ac- 
tion model 1909 is chambered for the .45 Colt 
Government cartridge. This cartridge is but a 
smaller edition of the .45 Colt, and is_inter- 
changeable with the .45 Colt. The model 1911 
is the automatic pistol and uses the .45 auto- 
matic cartridges. You can buy 172 and 180-gr. 
pointed bullets from the Western Cartridge Co. 
in their new hollow point, the special soft point 
with the bronze point of the Remington Arms 
Co. in the same weight, and the old types of 
soft point from the Winchester Co., New Haven, 
Conn., and the Modern-Bond Co., Wilmington, 
Del. If your local dealer in drugs does not 
carry the ammonium persulphate, write to the 
— Drug & Dental Co., Davenport, Iowa.— 

itor. 


What short range load can I use in my 
Springfield that will anchor a chuck where he is 
hit? Will the U.M.C. 150-gr. umbrella-paint 
bullet with 18-gr. No. 80 powder be effective, 
or isn’t the velocity high enough for this bullet 
to open properly? What load of No. 80 powder 
should I use with .32-20 metal-cased soft-point 
bullet? What will be the velocity, and what is 
your opinion of this load? The same in regard 
to the .30-30 soft-point bullet in the Springfield. 
—R. D. Kean, Geneva, N. Y. 

Answer.—Du Pont No. 80 is not adapted for 
use in the .30-’06, but 18 grs. of No. 75 should 
give you 1750 foot-seconds velocity. We do not 
think that this is hardly sufficient to anchor 4 
ground hog down, so we will advise 25 gers. 
Hercules Lightning for 1900 foot-seconds 
locity. In either of these loads you could use 
the 150 umbrella point bullet, and it will giv 
fair results with the first load and good resu!t 
with the second load. If you will reload 
.30-'06 with 42 grs. of No. 20 and the 170-¢ 
bullet of the .30-30, you will get 2390 f 
seconds velocity, which should: make a dat 
load for chucks. If you will load the ; 
with 11.6 grs. No. 80, you will get a muzzle 
velocity of 1620 foot-seconds with the 100-cr 
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bullet. This makes a fine load to use in the 
model ’94 carbine Winchester.—Editor. 
I own a .30-30 S.S. rifle, made from W 


40 5 


chester S.S. action and 1899 Savage bar 
Gun weighs 63% pounds. I would like to }! 
this gun rechambered to shoot the .30-40 Krag 
cartridge, 150-gr., or remove the bullets we!25- 
ing 170 ers. and replace with 150-gr. spitzet 
bullets, such as used in .80-’06; also increase 
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der charge a little. Do you think either 
ge would be safe?—V. E. Kirby, lowa. 
nswer.—We do not believe that the barrel 
yvour rifle would be strong enough to stand 
pressure of the .30-40, especially such as you 
1 to reload, so we would advise against re- 
imbering the barrel for this cartridge. You 
reload the .30-30 with the 150-gr. bullet and 

}1.5 grs. of Du Pont’s No. 18 and get a muzzle 

velocity of 2,400 foot-seconds velocity. We 

would advise you to reload with these bullets 
er than to rechamber the rifle. The one way 
afe, the other is unsafe.—Editor. 


Is it possible at this time to get a set of New- 

reloading tools for the 7 mm. Mauser cart- 

e? If so,-where can they be found? Who 

iid I get to make a tool to swage down the 

cal. 150-gr. umbrella-point bullet to the 7 

size? And the probable cost. Would that 

a better game bullet than the regular 175-gr. 

SP. 7 mm. bullet or not? What would be the 

t, the .280 Ross 143-gr. U. M.C. or the .30- 

150-gr. bullet swaged down? I believe there 

no 7 mm. umbrella-point bullet on the market 

it present. If a Newton reloading tool cannot 

had, is there anything on the market better 

n the Ideal? If so, what?-—A. N. Pinkerton, 
Portland, Ore. 

Answer.—You can get the Newton reloading 

is from Kirtland Bros. & Co., Inc., 96 Cham- 

bers St., New York City. You can also get 

reloading tools from the Modern-Bond Co., 815 


W. Sth St., Wilmington, Del., and we believe 
that this firm will also furnish the swage to 
swage the 150-gr. bullet from .30 to .284+—the 
diameter of the 7 mm. bullet. We also believe 
that you can use the .280 Ross bullet, as made 


by the Winchester Co., as this bullet weighs 150 
. and calipers .286. but it would not hurt to 
run it thru a .284 swage, or rather a resizer; 
ani again this will all depend upon the diameter 
the barrel of your 7 mm. If it is bored large 
as some now are, it would take the Winchester 
280 Ross bullet without resizing. The Win- 
ester bullet is the same as the umbrella-point, 
it is covered by a thin zine jacket. We be- 
lieve that the Western Cartridge Co., Alton, Il, 
t out a 7 mm. in this new hollow point bullet 
that they have perfected, and which should be 
the equal, if not the superior, of the umbrella- 
int.—Editor. 


as 


[ would appreciate any information you can 
ive me regarding the Smith & Wesson army 
olver chambered for the .45 automatic cart- 
Is this arm considered accurate or is it 


. =: fe 


ge. 


merely a makeshift? Could the cylinder be 
reamed out to take any other cartridge, or 
would you recommend leaving it as it is? How 


es it compare in accuracy with the .45 auto- 
tic, also the .88 Special?—R. A. Wade, Erie, 


Answer.—The_.45 Smith & Wesson army re- 
volver. model '17, was in one sense a makeshift. 
for it made the revolver available as a sidearm 

- our army, and yet allowed all sidearms to 

the same cartridge. As to its shooting quali- 


, there is nothing makeshift ahout that. for 
it is more accurate than the .45 automatic 
There is a cartridge to be had, called the .45 


lt rimmed automatic cartridge, and this cart- 

lge has a very deep rim to take the place ot 
present rim and the clip on the .45 auto- 
tic cartridge; otherwise it is the same as the 

‘omatic rimless. We would not change this 
olver at all, but we would get the rimmed 
tridge for it, as it is more accurate than the 
automatic, but not quite as accurate as the 
Special.—Editor. 


thru an ad in a magazine, 
Newton .30-’06 cal. rifle that was advertised 
new. The rifle is not new, but nearly so, 
shoots well; but I tried some empty shells 
1 unfired primers on, firing the rifle when the 
t was not fully closed, and it exploded the 
mers. Now, the Newton catalog says this 
cannot be fired when the bolt is not fully 
ed and locked, so I would like some informa- 
as to this fault on this rifle. The seria) 
her is stamped on the under side of receiver 
is 1441. The rifling in barrel is the original 
il” hore advertised by Mr. Newton.—Ed 
ren, San Antonio, Tex. 
nswer:—On all Mauser type or turn-bolt ac- 
rifles, if the handle is not turned down to 
the bolt, when the trigger is pulled, the 
on of the firing pin tends to, and the strength 
he main spring is expended to, first close the 
. and then if the spring is sufficiently strong, 
primer will he fired; otherwise there will not 
enough strength in "the spring. after closing 
bolt, to fire the primer. If your rifle had a 
working bolt, or if you had had a fully- 
ed shell in the chamber, the chances are that 
holt would be closed, but the primer would 
be fired, unless it were an extra sensitive 
The rifle cannot be fired until the bolt is 
closed, and if you will notice, the bol 
lle snaps down the moment that the trigger 
‘leased. So, in fact. Newton is right, for the 
ridge cannot be fired until the bolt is closed. 
h the Ross, the action of the spring does not 
t the bolt at all, and it remains where it 
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“They shoot at a paper on a tree, 
this camp is safe enough for me,” 
says Mr. Porcupine. 





COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
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FISHING TACKLE 


NO CATALOGS THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 


E. H. STEUCK 


Dealers in GUNS,PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY,ETC 


1127 17th St., Denver, Colo. 
All Kinds of REPAIRING 








left; also you cannot tell from the position | 


the bolt handle in what position the locking 
5 are, and the rifle can be fired while the 
3 are only caught on their seats, thus making 
rifle exceedingly dangerous for a careless 
»ter.—Editor. 
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Alpitie Binoculars 
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By a recent purchaser: 


“As for the glasses 
they are wonderful and 
far beyond my expecta- 
tions, and if I ever stand 
in need of another pair 
you may rest assured 
they will be WeissAlpine 
Binoculars.” 


Latest catalog of field glasses and 
telescopes mailed upon request. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 ARAPAHOE ST >, JP COLORADO 
WW PAAVUFACTURER OF ALPINE L/NO CULARS A 
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Write for free booklet telling how 
you can examine each g 
before purchasing. 
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{ VV ILETHER camping, 
{9/5 hunting, fishing, e n- 
gineering, riding, you 
need Duxbak or Kamp-itcloth- 
es to withstand the hard wear. 
Good looking, low priced, de- 
signed by sportsmen and tailor- 
ed with all the conveniences 
sportsmen need. Duxbak is 
writ rproofed. Kamp- it is not 
waterproofed, and is lighter in 
weight. 

Ask your dealer or write 

for Style Book. 


Utica-DuxBAkK Corp. 
4 Hickory St. Utica, N. Y 


Duxbak 2" Kemet 
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The Carbide 


pea BRILLIANT 
” SEARCH LIGHT 


is the Most Powerful 
Huntirg Lamp on the 
market. This is the 
lamp that has been ad- 
vertised in Sporting 
magazines since 1906. 
Write for descriptive 
Circular with prices. 


Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. 


529 So. Dearborn St. Dept. 4, Chicago, Ill. 











GRAFLEX! KODAKS! 
MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 


Write now to “Headquarters” 
for your photographic needs. 





The rightcame af. r the right werk of 
the right q ality at the right price. Som® 
thing really worth while. Write now 


BASS CAMERA CO., Dept 5, 109 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il, 
N. B.—WE TAKE YOUR OLD CAMERA IN TRADE 
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PAT. MAY 271914, 





Is an Eye protector of the highest class 
made for Motorists, Trap-shooters, Golfers 
Tourists and Fishermen. 


Insures clear, comfortable vision and pre- 
vents the discomfort caused by dust, wind. 
glare and flying particles. 


Obdtainable everywhere from Opticians, Motos 
Supply and Sporting Goods Establishments 


We will be pleased to furnish the address af 
your nearest dealer. 


F. A. HARDY & COMPANY 
Dept. J 








Box 804, Chicago, Ill | 
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Outduor Lite will be glad to receive information at an 
Such information will always be immediately communicated to the game de- 


laws of any state. 





ISS \ 
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tume ot any intractions of the game 


partment of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been committed, after which 
it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the game department's 


duties in the premises. 


lt is not our intention to divert such information from the game depart- 


ment channels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has already been sent to 


the department by the informant. 








Wyoming and Mexican Sheep 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Your letter of some 
weeks past received, and was very glad to 
hear from you, and also to hear that you 
have not given up the idea of making that 
trip after sheep and antelope in Old Mexico 
with me. I was talking recently with a 
friend that has a ranch in Sonora in the 
vicinity of where we intend to hunt, and he 
reports seeing a band of fifteen sheep on a 
small mountain spur; said there were three 
pretty fair rams in the bunch. He also says 
the antelope are now on the playas in small 
bunches and scattered. Am enclosing pic- 
ture of a mounted ram that I killed in this 
country some time ago. This head measures 
16 inches at the base and 33% inches on 
outside of curve, a little bit larger than the 
one you lately measured for me at the taxi- 
dermist’s shop. How do you think these 





A MEXICAN RAM 


rams compare with the ones killed in Mon- 

tana and Wyoming? Do they have the same 

colored hair? This ram weighed about 250 

pounds as he lay. 
Ariz. 


Note:—This ram, as well as the others that 
you had done at the taxidermist’s, seems to 
have a little different contour of horn and a 
little diferent conformation than those found 
in Montana and Wyoming—the regular big- 
horns that I have hunted for the last twenty 
years. The big-horns of this country—Mon- 
tana, Colorado and Wyoming—have a little 
quicker twist of curve than yours, as well as 
a curve extending a little farther around. 
For instance, it would be hard to get a 16- 
inch ram. killed in one of our states, that 
would not make a complete curl, or nearly 
so. Some of our rams even 14 inches have 
complete curls—in this respect somewhat re- 
sembling the white sheep of Alaska. I don’t 
think there is much diiference in the color 
of hair, with the possible exception that 
yours may be a little lighter. I killed an 
ordinary ram in Wyoming about five years 
ago that weighed 325 pounds, allowing one- 
eighth for blood, which I believe is the usual 
allowance. This ram’s horn base was 15 9-16 
inches (length of outside curve, 344% inches) 
—almost a complete circle.—Editor. 


Ben H. TINKER. 


An American in China 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Today (April 25, 
1921) finds me far out in the famine field of 
North China. After leaving Tsinan, the 
capitol of this province, I took out a few 
copies of Outdoor Life, nearly every line of 
which I read on my way to this place. The 
call of the wild comes strong to a normal 
man in the midst of this kind of work, where 
everything is so monotonous and there is so 
much suffering; so it was good indeed to 
have these magazines, which take a fellow 
back to the good old fishing holes and hunt- 
ing grounds of the U.S.A. 

Just at this present time I am at the end 
of a long journey embracing six days over- 
land, delivering to the missionaries and 
Christian workers here for distribution 
$46,000. This had to be brought in silver 
dollars overland in five large carts. The 
governor furnished me with twenty-five good 
Chinese soldiers, each fitted with a good 
army rifle and plenty of ammunition, for 
there are many robber bands in these parts. 
We got here safely, however, without being 
attacked. I brought a shotgun along, hoping 
to find some ducks and wild geese along the 
Yellow River, but they had all gone north to 
Manchuria and Siberia. But there was some 
fun shooting large hawks, which had begun 
building along the road. These hawks are 
a great menace, catching many of the small 
chickens in the spring and summer. But the 
Chinese cannot kill them, because they are 
not allowed to own guns, and few could 
afford to purchase firearms. The natives 
were much pleased, and grabbed for the 
bodies when I killed the hawks. The flesh 
is fairly good eating, and especially welcome 
in this section, where the people are on the 
verge of starvation and no meat is to be had. 
But they were just as glad to get the birds 
to use the wings and tails for fans in the 
hot summer. 

Two pairs beautiful blue cranes were seen 
building their nests in a tall tree just above 
an old temple. I had thought these birds all 
crossed the Gulf of Pechilli with the ducks, 
geese, bustards and other such game, but 
these few seemed much at home. In the 
trees of one village a combat was on between 
a couple hundred sea birds and crows. | 
could not make out just what birds they 
were, only that they were a little larger than 
gulls. It seems that these birds had come 
in late (the spring was unusually late this 
year) only to find the crows in possession of 
their nests. This part of China has a great 
many wild geese and some bustards in tlie 
winter, but we are told that very few 
mained here last winter on account of tie 
famine. There was no rain at all here last 
year, and only two little showers so far this 
year. In some localities there have been " 
crops for three years. 

Over in the eastern end of this province 
we have some badgers and foxes living i” 
holes in the old Chinese graves. The Chinese 
are superstitious about both badgers ad 
foxes and hardly ever shoot them. A temple 
recently built in this country is at the hole 
of a fox. The people worship him regular.y. 











[iis old fellow is said to go regularly to the 
capitol at Peking and transact business there. 
, thousand miles away, and it is claimed 
that he is some 800 years old. Yet they do 
object to the foxes being killed, for if 
offended such a god may become a devil and 
bring disaster upon the community. It does 
a great deal of good in shooting one of these 
foxes occasionally to remove some of the 
superstition. Now, these foxes and badgers 
could be dug out but for the fact most ol 
them are in old family burying grounds, and 
it is not right to disturb these. To trap 
them is not practical, for, as Mr. Roy Chap- 
man Andrews experienced in his collecting 
out here, the traps walk off during the night. 
One would have to stay there all night or a 
good part of it to watch the traps. Is there 
not some way to run these foxes and badgers 
out of their holes so one cculd shoot them. 
either by the use of chemicals or the use of 
some dog? The badgers dig themselves in 
if one tries to smoke them out. 
China. Cuas. A. LEONARD. 


Note:—Dr. Nelson of the Biological Sur- 
vey has a good remedy for killing such ani 
mals in their holes. By using it in a very 
mild form the animals might have life 
enough to come to the surface for air before 
being overcome by its fumes. The Nelson 
recipe is as follows: 

“Carbon bisulphide is a liquid which, on 
exposure to air, changes to a gas that is 
heavier than air, and therefore will descend 
and follow ramifications of burrows. It is a 
suffocating gas, and will kill any animal that 
might be in the burrow, provided sufficient 
quantity of the carbon bisulphide is placed 
in the burrow. This gas is employed very 
commonly in the United States in destroying 
such animals as woodchucks, prairie dogs 
and ground squirrels. Some absorbent ma- 
terial, such as waste, jute balls, cotton bat- 
ting or similar substance, may be used in 
applying the carbon bisulphide. This is 
saturated with the liquid and thrown down 
into the burrow. The mouth of the burrow 
is then closed with earth. (This would be 
the method where it is intended to kill the 
animal, but where it is only meant to run 
it out, due care would be exercised so that 
the opening would not be entirely closed—at 
least not for a very long time.—Editor.) The 
amount of carbon bisulphide that will need 
to be applied will depend on the extent of 
the burrow. Experience will guide as to 
the quantity that will be necessary under the 
conditions prevailing.” 


Those Aeroplane Duck Hunts 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have your letter 
recent date concerning illegal duck kill- 
ing by aeroplane at Willows, Calif., and the 
ccompanying letter from Dr. J. W. Hamil- 
ton. I am very glad indeed to have Dr. 
l!amilton’s letter, and we shall have the 
itter of securing evidence in this case 
ken up with him as soon as it is possible 
get a good man into that district. ‘The 
ireau has spent considerable money and 
le investigating the use of aeroplanes for 
ck hunting in California, especially in the 
inity of Willows. There has been an 
roplane patrol for several seasons to scare 
: ducks out of the rice fields where they 
re committing depredations. In addition 
re have undoubtedly been several occa- 
ns when the aeroplanes have violated the 
v by actively hunting and killing ducks. 
e article in a recent number of Popular 
chanics concerning the taking of ducks 
means of nets on the ground was also 
estigated by the bureau and found to be 
incipally fiction. 
_ The moving pictures taken by the Pathe 
' |m Company was investigated, and steps 
» being taken to secure the punishment 
iru the federal courts) of the men taking 
‘tt in this hunt. The Biological Survey 
s had two men, including Mr. Lawyer, who 
in charge of our migratory bird work, and 
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SPORTSMAN’S 





PATCHTHIMBLE 


RIFLED and correct diameter for forming and 


GROOVED surface—does not slip in fingers. 
HOLDS patch for proper insertion in bore. 
NO MORE “punched” or “stuck” patches. 

cleaning in 


Ready for immeciate delivery for all .30-caliber 
arms—for .22-caliber soon. 


bunch of cleaning patches, for $1.00. Money 
back if not satisfied. Just write 
“PATCHTHIMBLE” with your name and 


address—we know. 


SERVICE STATION 
TENAFLY, N. J. = 


THE COMPSTON PATENT 


MANUFACTURED BY THE SSS 


Endorsed by the Sportsmans Service Club 
POINTS 


oiling patch. 


A little accessory that adds pleasure to gun 


Speed, Accuracy, Convenience. 


Postpaid, with a 

















[ITHACA WINS 
3 IN A ROW 










Mrs. Harry Harrison 
has won the woman’s 
championship of 
N. Y. State three times 
in three years with 
an Ithaca. That’s 
another Ithaca 
record. 


Mrs. Harrison 
says that any 
woman can break 





more targets with 
an Ithaca. 


Catalogue 
ree 


Double guns 
forgame $45 up 
Single barrel 
trap guns $75 


Ye TA Ag 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
Box 10 


















A cap that affords 
real protection and 
service under the 
hardest conditions. Made of 
Olive Green Khaki or Red Flan- 
nel, has rubberized lining, which 
makes it abso.utely waterproof 
Cap has Fur or Flannel inside 
band to be putled down over 
ears in cold weather. Outside rim also 
can be turned down, preventing water or 
snow running down back of neck. This 
is the best and most practical cap ever 
made for autoist and all who are much 
outdoors. See them at your dealer’s. If 
he will not supply you we will send pre- 
paid on receipt of Exnrress or P. O. Money 
Order for $2.50. Write for booklet of 
other styles, including Auto Caps. 


Jo net ssnd per- 
sonal check 


Mention size 


wanted and your 
jealer's name. 


PRICE 
$2.50 


Dept. A 
JONES HAT COMPAN 





Beware of imitations, Look for Label In every Cap 





ST. JOSEPH 
MISSOUR! 








GETTING WET, 


Nae 





Defies the Elements 


WEIGHS 19 OUNCES 
PACKS 8x4xl% INCHES 





Comfortable Camping 


GUARANTEED, DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 


Metropolitan Camp Outfits 


Practical, Compact and Guaranteed Waterproof 





Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


Metropolitan Air Goods products have stood the test for 29years and are 
recommended by thousands of Campers, Hunters, Trappers, Fishermen, 
Automobilists, Yachtsmen, Canoeists, Ranchmen, Forest Services and 
Woodsmen as the most reliable for outdoor purposes. 


Send for Free Illustrated Catalog 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO., ATHOL, MASS. 


SLEEP ON AIR! 





Weight 12 POUNDS 
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Because it’s built that way 
Write for Complete Catalog 


RACINE BOAT COMPANY 


Dept. 69 Racine Wisconsin 








Read This 


Our Celebrated Trout Flies, on Looped 
Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. Size 12—55c; 
Size 10—60c. Size 8—65c per dozen. 
Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or on Eyed 
Hooks. Size 12—80c; Size 10—90c; 
Size 8—$1.00 per Dozen. 
Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, 
Reels, Lines, Etc., Post Free. 


WHITE BROTHERS 
17 Water St., LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 




















Mosquito Blocks 


FOR MOSQUITO 


are so id cakes of 

the material that the U. S. Government recommends for mos- 
quitos. The blocks evaporate entirely within two months, giving 
off all of the time a pleasant odor that effe tively drives away 
mosquitos. Makes rubbing, spra ing, burning, or screening 
unnecessary. Very convenient and easy to use. Place one Block 
in a tent, cottage, porch, boat, etc., and we guarantee that it 
will continue to drive out musquitos unti! the last piece of the 
Block has evaporated One Block and a nickel plated container 
for ee Ae Block sent anywher © a n receipt of $1.00. 
ym mosquito Send for a Block today. 

The INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL CO. 
2974 EAST 37th STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 





FIELD GLASSES 


Binoculars — Telescopes 
Pre-War Prices 
FREE TRIAL 

Catalog Free 


Dept. OL-5., 1121 First Street. 
New Orleans, U.S. A. 


























TIPS FOR FISHERMEN 


PERFECTION TIP-TOPS are the only Tip that — not cut, 
loop iarl, orchew up acher shed line. Made of Tungsten 
hardened steel, better then Ag-te, endorse ity Anglers the 


can be puton Bamboo or St el Rods in a moment. 
Fully guaranteed. Write for Booklet, for sale by all dealers. 
For In‘orma- ° 4 613 17th St, 
tion Address The Perfection Tip * Denver, Colo, 


Eastern Representative: L. A. Davis, 258 Broadway, New York 


country over 











Pacific Coast Representative: McDonald & Linforth, 739 Call 
Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. Representative Middle N.W. States, 
Jack A. Schnee, 1933 Indiana Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Do You Know 


that you can have your work done right 
here in the West by up-to-date experts 
in this line, where you don’t have to be 
afraid of having your fine specimens of 
furs spoiled, 


We do anything in Taxidermy and Furs. 
We also guarantee A-1 work 


M. R. MOHR 


Expert 


TAXIDERMIST and FURRIER 


321 Sprague Ave., Spokane, Wash. 
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| representatives of the State Game Commis- 











sion, thoroly investigating these aeroplane 
violations of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, 
and have secured considerable evidence in 
the case. 
Wash, D.C. E. W. NELson 


Chief, Bureau of Biol. Sur. 





A Beary Story 

Steve Elkins, the bear hunter, is a good 
story teller as well as one of the best ropers 
of wild mountain lions in the world. He 
lately visited Denver on his annual trip 
across the western states, and while in the 
Outdoor Life sanctum delivered himself of 
the following as a prelude to the great big 
game hunting possibilities of New Mexico, 
where he had engaged in some very success- 
ful bear and lion hunting: 

After winding up one of his bear hunting 
trips there, the party passed thru a small 
town, where they happened to meet a sturdy 
son of the soil who had just been successful 
in bringing down a large black bear. 

“It weighed 987 pounds,” the young hunter 
modestly admitted to Steve in the presence 
of the balance of his hunting party. One of 
these, a horse-wrangler, tried to conceal his 
surprise, but couldn’t help turning his eyes 
heavenward and emitting a pant of sup- 
pressed breathing. 

“Did you hunt around any more in that 
locality after you killed this bear?” Steve 
asked, suavely. 

“No,” answered the bear slayer. 

“Didn’t think it necessary to hunt any 
more, or even skirmish around looking for 
more bears?” asked Steve. 

“No, we didn’t,” from the champion bear 
hunter, somewhat interestedly. 

“That’s too bad,” said Steve, “for the 
mother of that cub ought to have been found 
somewhere around there.” 


Our Senteun Waterfowl 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I wonder if any 
readers of Outdoor Life ever have the pleas- 
ure of hunting sand-hill cranes. They are 
fairly plentiful in this region (the Gulf 
Coast of Texas). Their feeding grounds are 
on the large tracts of ploughed fields and 
vast prairie scopes that border on the bays 
and gulf. These birds and wild geese are 
surer signs of a coming cold spell than any 
the weather prophets can show us. On a 
bright, sunny day in the latter days of Oc- 
tober, when you see flock after flock of them 
passing on south, you can look with almost 
a certainty for a cold wave to follow on the 
morrow or the day after. The best gun to 
hunt “Hillsons” with, in my opinion, is the 

2 high-power and .25-20, for they are as 
wild as a flock of brant any day. 

The study of the many different kinds of 
waterfowl is an interesting one. For in- 
stance, in the rice-growing belt of this state 
we have several kinds of so-called summer 
ducks and one bird called the Mexican 
goose. These geese are somewhat larger 
than a mallard duck. Where they winter I 
have never definitely learned; but I am sure 
it is abundantly supplied. Let’s hear from 
someone who knows. While in France with 
the A.E.F. I noticed, to my surprise, pin- 
tails and mallards on some of the lakes in 
Northern France. 


Texas. ERNEST FREEMAN. 


That “Ibex” Again 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Being very much 
interested, but not thoroly familiar with the 
different species of game found within the 
territorial limits of the United States. am 
writing you for information. While talking 
recently with different men who have hunted 
extensively over this portion of the territory, 
I have been told that two animals similar to 
the ibex have been killed within a radius of 
fifty miles of this place (Eska, Alaska). At 
first I gave these statements absolutely no 





value, but upon second consideration, «nd 
after having them continually corrobora‘ed 
by men whom IL believe honest in everything, 
have become a seeker of the truth. 

Could you tell me the exact status, 
officially, of the ibex of this continent; also 
what compensation any museum of natural 
history might offer to an individual who 
could produce an ibex killed in this terri. 
tory? 

Answer.—There is no such animal on the 
American continent as the ibex. We are 
now referring, of course, to the European 
ibex and not to the animal called the white 
wild goat (oreamnos montanus). The Idahy 
game bill once classed the white goat as an 
ibex, and this classification (made ignorant]; 
but innocently) has caused many people to 
believe that Idaho has contained ibexes. In 
Alaska we were once told of an animal re. 
sembling the ibex that had been killed by 
one of our guides, but, of course, it was 
nothing but a myth. If any such animal had 
ever existed on this continent we would have 
some specimen of it, or some parts of such 
specimen for a relic. If you could offer one 
of our museums a specimen of ibex killed 
in this country, you would be so amply com 
pensated for it as to surprise you.—Editor 


























“PLAYING ’POSSUM” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I noticed | 
a_ picture in your — issue of i! 
“Mother "Possum and Her Family.” 
I am enclosing some prints of the | 
same nature, but think a little 
clearer, of a bunch of the ’possum 
family which might interest anyone. 
These were brett in captivity, by a | 
friend, who has also some deodor- 
ized skunks. The ‘possums were i} 
raised in the same quarters with the 

| 





skunks, and they seemed to get 
along nicely in spite of the differ- 
ence of the two animals. 


i 
Ohio. Chas. Sultzberger. 

















A pessimist and an optimist were disc 'ss 


ing life from their different viewpoints. ‘I 
really believe,” said the former, “that I c ild 
make a better world myself.” 

“Sure!” returned the optimist; “t! :t¢ 


what we are here for. Now let us ge ' 


work and do it.” 




















(Ostrich Hunting on the Sahara 
Desert 


strich hunting is the most popular sport 

mg the Arabs of the desert. In getting 
ready for an ostrich hunt great care is given 

he preparation of the horses. Seven or 
eight days before the hunt the horses are de- 
prived of hay and straw and fed entirely on 
barley. They are only allowed to drink at 
sunset—the time when the water begins to 
freshen; and at that time they are washed. 
[he horses are given long daily exercises 
under the same conditions as when hunting 
the ostrich. 

“After seven or eight days,” says the Arab, 
“the stomach of the horse disappears, while 
the chest, breast and croup remain in flesh; 
the beast is then fitted to endure fatigue.” 

The harness used for ostrich hunting is 
very light. The martingale is removed, the 
ear-laps and mountings are omitted from 
the bridle. The bit is of camel rope without 
a throat-band; the frontlet is of cord and 
the reins are very light. The period selected 
for ostrich hunting is that of great heat, for 
the higher the temperature the less the os- 
trich is able to defend itself, for this bird is 
a powerful and desperate antagonist. The 
Arabs describe the precise time as that, when 
a man stands upright, his shadow has the 
length only of the sole of the foot. 


Each horseman is accompanied by a ser- 
vant mounted on a camel carrying four goat- 
skins filled with water, barley for the horse, 
wheat flour for the rider, some dates, a kettle 
to cook the food and everything required to 
repair the harness. The horseman clads him- 
self in a linen vest and trousers and covers 
his neck and ears with a light material tied 
with a strip of camel’s hide. The feet and 
legs are protected with sandals and gaiters. 
His only weapon is a wild-olive or tamarind 
stick five of six feet long with a heavy knot 
on one end. 

When the hunters arrive at the point 
where they perceive traces of the ostriches, 
they halt and camp. Early the next morning 
two of the most intelligent servants are sent 
to reconnoiter; they carry water and bread, 
and walk until the ostriches are sighted. 
rhe game is generally found in elevated 
places. As soon as the birds are sighted one 
man lies down to watch while the other re- 
turns for the hunters. As a rule ostriches 
travel in flocks of fifty or sixty, but during 
pairing time are to be found in groups of 
three and four pairs. 

Guided by the scout, the horsemen ride 
gently towards the birds; when they ap- 
proach the last ridge that conceals them 
from the game, the horsemen dismount, 
creep forward and locate the ostriches. Now 
that the exact position of the birds is known 
the plan of attack is arranged. The horse- 
men form a circle around the game at a 
suficient distance away not to be seen by 
the birds. As soon as the circle is formed 
the servants advance and walk towards the 
ostiiches. The birds become alarmed and 
att npt to escape, but are met by the circle 
of .orsemen. The hunters drive the birds 
rou.d the circle until they are fagged out, 
the. rush in. Each man selects his bird, 
run. it down and fells it with a blow on the 
hea with his stick. As soon as the bird 
fall the rider dismounts, cuts its throat, 
tak g care to hold the neck in such a posi- 
tio: as to prevent the blood from soiling the 
lu age of the wings. The male bird utters 

moans in dying but the female dies in 
@erca. 

: ostrich’s principal food is grain and 
ver able matter and they are very destruc- 
liv to the crops of African farmers. Its 
Se of taste is so obtuse that is will cat 
n\ ing from bits of leather to scrap iron. 
I hard bodies, like gravel, assist in the 
“i: tion of food. Fep’k H. SIpney. 
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A World’s Record Antelope Head 


We have published a great many head and 
hide records in Outdoor Life, but none of 
them was placed before our readers with 
more genuine pride than the big prong- 


by his descendants or in some worthy mu- 
seum. 

We present here a picture of the big ante- 
lope head referred to, photographed by the 
side of just an ordin- 








ary, average-sized head, 


to show relative size. 
We believe Dr. Beck 
has in this head a rec- 
ord in spread, in length 
of horn and in base 
measurement. We do 


not feel quite so sure 
about the spread, but 
are quite confident that 
neither its length of 
horn nor base measure- 
ment is surpassed by 
any prong-horn antelope 
in the world. The mea- 
surements received by 
us from the taxidermist 
are as follows: 
Length, outside curve, 
longest tine, 20 in. 
Length, outside curve, 
shortest tine, 19% in. 
Circumference at base, 
8% in. 
Tip to tip of horns, 10% 
in. 
Extreme spread, 18% 
in. 
This antelope was 
killed in Antelope Val- 








BASE, 8% IN.; LENGTH OF HORN, 20 IN. 


(By courtesy of Denver Post) 


horned antelope head herewith shown. One 
American sportsman—Dr. H. M. Beck, of 
Pennsylvania—has immortalized his name 
thru gathering a collection of world’s record 
heads and horns of wild animals of this 
continent. These heads will never perish, 
we hope, for long after Dr. Beck has passed 
away they will either be proudly preserved 


ley, Calif., about sixty 
years ago, and was pur- 
chased by Dr. Beck 
from the owner within 
the past year. It is a rare prize to excite 
the interest of sportsmen, naturalists and col- 
lectors—for the antelope is slowly fading 
from the face of the earth. There is only 
one state in the Union which at present 
permits the prong-horned antelope to be 
killed—and then a special permit must be 





















chase. Order at once. 





CAMP EQUIPMENT 


We have everything for Campers, Hunters, Tourists, Boy Scouts, and Sportsmen, Our large pur- 
chases enable us to offer goods at lower prices than ever before and you save about half on each pur- 


GOODS 


AND 

































Three Leaf ‘‘Camp Comfort”’ Outfit 
Consisting of atent, 2 beds and a com- 


New Army Shirts. 0. D. Wool shirts 
new. The same shirt that cost the gov- 


bination bed, settee and table. Tents ernment over $6. $4 65 
made either of Olive Drab or striped GOONS GE cai cccccccéescee ° 
Duck. Extra bed can be made in cen- 

ter or same can be adjusted to use as 4 Reciaimed O. D. Shirts in excellent 
table Can also be erected at the side condition, have been thoroughly washed 
of your auto and repaired 2 
Price complete delivered “ Price delivered.. ........ ° 


Auto Touring Tent 7x7 made of 10 oz 
duck, can be erected with orindepen- 
dent of the car. 

Price delivered........... ° 





New Khaki Shirts. Light and durable. 
These shirts are regulation khaki. Cost 
the government over $2. $1 2 
Price delivered........... ° 


Shelter “Pup” Tents. Used by the | Reclaimed khaki shirts...... -85c 

Yanks in France, Just the thing for | 

hunters, campers, hikingtrips. Water- } New Hip Rubber Boots. Extra heavy 

proof, complete with poles, etc $3 75 | solid rubberextension soles. Reinforced 

Price delivered............. - | throughout. Uppers extend fo hips.and 
| fasten with rubber strap $4. 95 

Canvas Camp Cots. Brand new, Give size. Price delivered - 


made of heavy grade canvas with strong 
durable frame. Very convenient for 
camping trips or for touring $5 50 
Price delivered............. . 
Reclaimed Cots same kind as above in 
very good condition 

Price delivered....... 


| and very fine quality of 
! leather 


Army Shoes. The famous Herman army 
shoes, Munson last. A special 
bargain. Price delivered.. 6.75 


Officers’ Dress Shoes cordovan finish 


$7.50 


Price delivered... 





Army Coat. 0 


ed and laundered 


ing, etc. Saves ¢ 


D. Cotton. Reclaim- 
Fine for work, out 


ood clothes. Give 
size. Price delivered 50c 


Army Breeche 
oughly repaired 


s. 0. D. Cotton. Thor- 
. A bargain for every- 


day work, outing, hunting, ete. 
e delivered.... 85c 


Give size. Pric 





and $1.26. 
0. D. Army blanketa,...... $4.75 
New Spiral leggings........ 1.50 
Canvas cuff leggings, new.. 85 
Leather belts. .......0..si0« -85 
New canteen8..........+- .65 
Canteen covers. ....+...-- . 25 
Moss Rite .. ccs. ccgre -osece .65 
Military axes.......... od 1.26 
Army raincoats, reclaimed... 3.00 
UN Oa oudcecsvecdecace 1.256 











Leather Puttees. Mahogany leather, 


beautifully fiinis 
tee for riding 
A special at 


hed. Anexcellent put- 


uae 9650 











GUARANTEE—Fvery article sold 





on our guarantee « 


satisfaction or we will refund your money. Order from 
this ad 





Bros. 








1637 Arapahoe St., 






‘| Anderson ARMY AND NAVY STORE 


Denver, Colorado 
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SEK 


for tents, awnings,and canvas of all kinds. 
Can-va-Sek Water proofs thoroughly, increases tensile 


strength, prevents mildew, positively doubles the life of cot- 


ton textiles. A thin clear liquid easily applied with sprayer, 
sponge or sprinkling can Does not discolor, can be used on 
fancy colored canvas, will not rub off nor wash out, CAN-VA- 
SEK is permanent. Allows free ventilation through canvas, 
does not increase weight materially. Dries quickly. SEK 
treated canvas imparts no odor to food or clothing. Write 
for interesting pamphlet. SEK treated canvas supplied by 
leading tent makers when specified. Single gallons $3.00, lib- 
eral discounts on larger quantities, gal. covers 100 to 160 sq. ft. 
Waterproofs, 

gum, += Shoe-Sek 77" 


creases life of shoes. Intensifies 
and holds shine. 402. can 50c. 


— Sport-Sek je Will 


not stiffen line. Used and rec- 
ommended by Chicago Fly Cast- 
ing Club. Increases tensile 
strength, waterproofs, makes 
line last longer. 4 0z. can 50c. 
for canvas 


Sport-Sek clothing, rain- 


coats, etc. Waterproofs, pre- 
vents mildew. Easily applied 
with rag, sprayer or sprinkling 
‘| can. Quart $1.50. 

for auto tops 


Aut-o-Sek AUT-0O-SEK 


waterproofs and preserves can- 





for silk fishing 


shoes. Will not stain fj 
% or injure. Makes 
them tahe 

















vas, mohair, pantasote, etc. 
Gives rich black luster and not 
a cheap shiny finish. Send for 
pamphlet explaining why top 
material begins to break down 
as soon as unrolled from the 
bolt Quert of AUT-O-SEK 
enough for five-passenger car. Price $2.00. 


DEALERS—Send order to your jobber or WRIGHT & DIT- 
SON VICTOR CO., Chicago or to us direct. 
SPORTSMEN-—!If dealer cannot furnish, order from us. 
We will ship prepaid. 


SEK MFG. CO., 2752 W. Madison St., Chicago 




















wey APE: nt 
Sa? 7 


yi aeteel §=— THE UNION 
= TRAILER CAMP 





5 affords an ideal 
I 3 portable head- 
-_- quarters for 
he i” hunting trips. 
eS e It also provides 
‘ —_—_ > > plenty of space 
for carrying 
game. 
This outfit will serve you constantly 
for several years-—for hunting, fishing 
and general outdoor life. Write for 
catalog. 
UNION TRAILER WORKS 
318 Charles St., BOONVILLE, N. Y. 














GUIDE 





Good 


all-wool flannel. 
hunting and outing garment for | 


Heavy 


both men and ladies. Colors: 
black and red, black and green, black and 
white, black and blue plaid. 

Send for catalog and free samples of cloth. 


L.L. BEAN, Freeport, Me. 


| that we referred it to a man who we consider 





Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers 




















A Coyote Guard Lantern 


Death-dealing baits, violent destruction by 
use of gun and dog, traps and other ensnare- 
ments, and even the building of a coyote- 
proof fence, are among the methods of ar- 
resting the encroachments of coyotes in the 


West. It remains, however, for a ranger of 
the United States Forest Service operating 
in Utah to employ a simple but clever 
method of “shooing” away the sneaking 
thieves of the cattle and sheep ranges. 
Acting upon the theory that wild animals 
are suspicious of artificial illumination, 
lighted lanterns are stationed near bed 
grounds used by sheep in timberline ranges 
of the national forests. These all-night 
beacons have their light-reflecting powers 
multiplied by suspending a new shining tin 




















THE GUARD LANTERN AND PLATES 


The plates swinging in the wind give light 
flashes by reflection from the lantern. Sevier 
National Forest, Utah. Photo by courtesy of 
the U. S. Forest Service. 


plate on each side of the lantern. This 
arrangement is effected by means of a rod 


tied to the handle of the lantern, made by 
insertion in the ring of the hood of the 


lighting fixture, the tin plates being sus- 
pended by strings from the ends of the rod. 

The free swing of the coyote guard-lantern 
plates sends forth periodical flashes of illu- 
mination from the lantern which penetrates 
the darkness, throwing fright into the camp 
of the marauding pest whose stealthy inva- 


| sions of sheep herds may be of nightly fre- 
| quency. 


Other than reflecting a wierd flash 
of light, a strong wind may serve to create 
a jangling noise. The ingenious forest 
official does not tell us how the guard-lantern 
plates operate in the absence of a wind. It 
is to be assumed, however, that the range of 
its effectiveness is somewhat controlled by 


| the power of wind currents to keep in con- 


stant motion the light-reflecting plates. 


Wash., D. C. S. R. WINTERS. 
Loch Leven and Brown Trout 


We recently received an inquiry from a 
reader that required such a scientific answer 





one of America’s best when it comes to 


BAG| 


Soe nen 


classification, breeding and habits of our 
western fishes—S. E. Land, superintend: at 
of fish hatcheries for Colorado. Mr. Land’s 
answer is so full of information that we 
publish it below: 

“Your letter of recent date addressed to 
Outdoor Life was referred to me. I note 
what you say about brown trout (Salmo 
fario), known as the European brown trout. 
The pure strain of this trout is seldom found 
in the trout waters of this state. The so- 
called brown that we hear of being caught 
in some of our rivers in Colorado are the 
Loch Leven trout (Salmo trutta levenensis). 
The true type of the brown trout is as fol- 
lows: The back and sides are decidedly 
brown; the back is covered with black spots 
and the sides with red spots; the belly is 
silvery white or brownish color. 

“The European trouts are not easily con 
fused with others. They are the only true 
trout in the world that have red and black 
spots. All true trouts of America have black 
spots only. To distinguish the Loch Leven 
trout from the brown you will find the for 
mer fully spotted and lack the brown color 
of the brown trout. The sides are a silvery 
white with a varying number of X-shaped 
black spots or rounded brown and _ black 
spots extending below the lateral line as well 
as on the back and dorsal fin. Both of these 
trouts have been introduced into waters of 
the United States from Europe by the U.S. 
commission of fish and fisheries, Washing: 
ton, D. C. These European trout will do 
well in any waters in the Rocky Mountains 
at any elevation above 5,000 feet, providing 
the water is clear and cold the year around. 

“The brown trout is classed among the 
river forms the same as the rainbow, and 
will grow larger than the brook or native 
trout of this state. The growth of all trout 
is a matter of food. Plenty of water and 
plenty of food will make trout grow fast and 
thrive. All trout introduced in the waters 
of the Rocky Mountains have become ac- 
climated and do exceedingly well. When 
there are plenty of young suckers and the 
young of other inferior fishes such as abound 
in all our mountain streams it is possible 
for these fine game fish to grow to a very 
large size. There are twelve varieties of the 
minnow family in our streams that are thie 
finest kind of food for all these varieties of 
trout. 

“The European trout spawn in the fall of 
the year and reproduce when they are two 
years old. They show up in localities where 
planted, and their young are not destroyed 
by natural enemies as much as the spring: 
spawning varieties of trout. The brown trout 
get along with any other trout, such as ou: 
native of this state and all varieties of trout 
that have ever been introduced, all of which 
thrive and do well in the same streams or 
lakes that they are planted in. They «re 
all voracious fish and are created by nature 
to prey upon all fish life and all aquatic »- 
sect life found in the waters they inha. i! 
A few of the brown trout have been ir 
duced in Colorado waters, also some hybr ‘s 
of that species. The result of such a cv * 
with the Loch Leven are found in many °! 
our streams in this state, but mostly we | 1d 
the Loch Levens in the South Platte, «™ 
kansas and Gunnison Rivers. I cons’ 2 
them a very desirable trout in any of 
large mountain streams. These fish ‘ 
equal to the rainbow as a food fish, and \ *) 
attractive to the fly fisherman.” 
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The Point of View 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I noticed a letter in 
tutdoor Life for November, 1920, from 

L. Mayhood of New York about killing 
ears in hybernation. I have lived in the 
Vest and Alaska for thirty years, and have 
unted and trapped in Washington and 
\laska, and I know thousands of hunters 
nd trappers, and in all these years I only 
know of one instance of a bear being killed 
in a den. I know that Indian hunters, be- 
fore they got high-power rifles, used to kill 
bears in the dens, but they do not do so now, 
is a man sure does earn a bear and her cubs 
if he finds the den in winter and gets the 
bears. I have hunted a long time and 
trapped and lived in the game country, but 
{ have not yet descended to the wolfish kill- 
ing of game for sport (?). If 1 needed meat 
| killed it, and if I wanted the fur in season 
[ killed it, but for sporting purposes I carry 
1 kodak. In the Northland I usually eat 
three deer a year and a large number of 
mallards and blue-bills and a few geese. 

I like hunting; so do you. But why in 
Sam Hill is a sporting hunter out just to get 
a trophy to brag about to his friends? It is 
on a par with a savage at a scalp dance 
showing the scalps he has taken. I am 
guilty also, as well as you. But why not try 
the kodak route and quit using so much 
high-power ammunition on the game. That’s 
the way to conserve it. 

Wash. J. B. Harrincton. 


Note:—Many men share the views of our 
correspondent regarding the killing of game 
as a sporting proposition. They would kill 
thousands of game animals to eat (in most 
cases having plenty of other food convenient, 
including beef and mutton on the hoof), but 
they would deny the sallow complexioned and 
the weak of lung that exhilaration of mind 
and body that comes with a hunting trip in 
the open air. They forget that a trip of 
exercise such as is necessary to bring down 
a bear or a deer forms a medicine that beats 
all the doctors’ prescriptions, and in thous- 
ands of cases these trips have been the 
means of bringing back to health a body 
that otherwise would wither and die. No, 
gentlemen, these sportsmen do not kill game 
just to see it fall or to see the blood run— 
at least the vast majority of them do not. 
Disabuse your minds of that fallacy. The 
killing of the game is merely the lure that 
pulls them on day by day, building up their 
tissues and strengthening their muscles, 
until after they have been on the trail a 
nonth they are transformed from weaklings 
into that perfection of physical life which 
they were intended always to be—grand 
specimens of strength and manhood. Do not 
begrudge the wild meat—nor the wild tro- 
hy, either—that falls to the gun of the 
idoor man. His brain has been strained 
iru wrestling with the world’s problems, 

id his body is correspondingly weak. It 
s such men as these who have given us elec- 

icity, the anti-toxins and other comforts 

d benefactions of life. Our correspond- 

t has good and noble ideas with regard to 

nserving game by the use of the kodak. 
in this point we agree perfectly.—Editor. 





adian Violations in Washington 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Referring further 
our correspondence concerning the gather- 
s of duck eggs by Indians near Brewster, 
ish., the bureau had U. S. Game Warden 
H. Ransom investigate the violation as 
sorted by you, and is in receipt of his re- 
rt. In order to give you the exact status 
the affair, we quote you fully from Mr. 

nsom’s report: 
Ipon receipt of bureau’s letter (at Kalispell, 
mt., on May 19th) I sent a night-letter tele- 
am to F. Clifford, Brewster, Wash., and 
eived reply from him’ urging that I come at 
e to Brewster. The bureau’s ‘Memorandum 
S. Game Wardens concerning the Rights 


Indians to Hunt on and off their Reserva- 
s,’ dated March 30, 1920, I well remembered. 





Bostwick Ideal Coat 


A real outdoor garment for work 
or play; 27 inches long with body 
of O.D. Wool mackinaw cloth 
and soft brown suede leather. 
Our famous three-way comfort 
collar and elastic pleat back are 
added features. 


\ 
eta ~ Salts . > 





The Best of All Outdoor Time 


NAPPY weather, with a tang in the air. Crisp freshness that erlivens 

S every muscle. This weather is BOSTWICK WARMWEAR weather. 

All-wool warmth, real comfort, and garments that wear make BOSTWICK 
GARMENTS the choice of outdoor men. 


Your Guide and Protection—Be sure the BOSTWICK WARMWEAR Label 
is in the garment you select. You'll find it on every Bostwick Coat, Leather 
Vest and Shirt, It’s there for your protection. Every man should have our 
illustrated catalog. Write us today. 


JOHNSON, BOSTWICK & CO. 


114 Bostwick Building, | Minneapolis 
Wholesale Distributors 
Finch, Van Slyke & McConville - - St. Paul, Minn. 
Levi Strauss & Co. » + - + + San Francisco, Cal. 
Slater Bros. - - - - + Salt Lake City, Utah 
E. J. Lindquist Mere antile Co. - - Denver, Colo. 
The Donald Company - - - Grand Island, Neb. 





Smith-McCord-Townse ad Dry Goods Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. Rear of Bostwick 


Ideal Coat Show- 
ing Elastic Pleat 


Makes Friends With Winter ina E 

















CAL. .256 NEWTON v RIFLES. _ PRICE, $45.00 


These Rifles are the type as 
made by the Newton Arms 
y Corporation of Buffalo. The .256 Newton is perhaps 

the most ,vpular Rifle in theentire world. Long range, high ve- 
locity, with a very low trajectory, Below please see an illustration of 
the new .256 Cartridge for Newton Rifles. Price, $10.40 per hundred. It is Joaded witha 
12¥-grain expanding point, non-fouling, Lubaloy metal Buliet. We will furnish Primed 
Shells at $4.05 per hundred, The Bullets at $2.7 per hundred, Reloading Tools at $6.75. 




















172-page 

Catalog Cat 
of Rifles, £7. Exact 
ShotGuns = ——— = a 

and Tack. § .256 NEWTON Size 
le, etc., _M.P.EXPANDING _ 


sent on re- 
ceipt of three two-cent stamps to pay postage and part cost of book. Address all correspondence to 
KIRTLAND BROS. & CO., Inc., - Dept. OD, - 6 Chambers Street, New York, N. Y¥. 




















Read Important Announcement on Page 168 
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Mannlicher-Schoenauer Rifles 


Widely Known for Their Accuracy, Balance, Light Weight and Great Killing Power 


The Finest Big Game Rifle Made--Bar None 


Enclose Stamp for Circular 


GOERZ PRISM BINOCULARS 
WILLIAM KRIPPNER 


IMPORTER OF 
HIGH GRADE SPORTING RIFLES AND SHOTGUNS 
17 West 42nd St. New York City 


These rifles are known by representatives of this magazine to be new and as described 














WE RAISE WILD MALLARD DUCKS and make 
ur Wood Decoys so true to life that they fool the wild ones. 
Trade Mark) Only ‘'FEATHERWOOD"”? Used. Will not split 

SOLID OR HOLLOW 
JEFFERSONCITY,MO. only wo 
world owning it 
raise Wild Mallard 


J.M.HAYS WOOD PRODUCTS co. 
Jefferson City, Mo. U.S. A. 


PAINTED TRUE TO LIFE. 
**Grand Prix Mallard”’ 






»>dworking plant in the 
own Lakes—to 








HAYS. 


ON EACH DECOY 




















AMORETTI LODGE 


in the In the Absaroka Mountains 


“The Medicine Man 


Woods” 


A 50 cent book for 25 cents 
The author, Warren HA. Miller, has written 
many books and this is one of the best for the 
money. | 
“OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 


Park, the Wonderland of America. 


ing this wonderful region. 








| 
| E. AMORETTI 


Best of trout fishing and big game hunting. 
Camping trips with saddle and pack horses. 
Auto trips through Yellowstone National 


We invite your inquiry as to the best way of visit- 


DuBois, WYOMING 





SAVE 25% to 60 


on slightly used 


Atiraci Wild Ducks 











271) (UMA VUE PPYAAUPOMMEEND P00) 000 NT n willl (StH OM | 
Natural feeding grounds always 2 | ; GRAFLEX-KODAKS 
attract wild ducks. Last fall im Cameras and Lenses of every description, Equal 
[ ran out of Wild Celery 2 | pato new, Save money. Write now for 
seed, and that big, plump Wild 2 J Free Bargain Book and Catalog 
Rice, the favorite duck attractions Avoid = ¥ listing hundreds of money-saving bargaine ie 
disappointment by ordering for fall sowing 2 Sp slightly used and new cameras and supplies. All 


We now. Write for prices CLYDE B. TER- 
peti Dept. B 229, Oshkosh, Wis. 
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| CENTRAL CAMERA CO., Dept. 219 





pecializin 


COLOR PROCESS WORK | 
ae cont ne a 





DENVER COLO. 





aoods soldon 10 days’ Free Trial. Money 
i back if notsatisfied. You take nochances dealing with us. 
| We have been in the photographic business over l6yrs, Write now,. 
124S.Wabash Ave., Chicago, lil. 
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but thought it best to investigate Mr. Clifford's 
report, inasmuch as I had other work to.do ; 
the vicinity of Brewster, Wash., so I left Kali 

ell and reached Brewster, Wash. .. on May 23r 

rom Spokane, Wash., I telephoned to India 
Reservation Superintendent Upchurch (ha 
Gere of the Colville Reservation) at Nespelen 
Wash., and asked him if he could not arrang 
to meet me on May 24th at Brewster, Wash 
so that we could investigate the depredations 0 
the Indians together. Mr. Upchurch agreed t 
meet me at Brewster, but on May 24th he tele 
phoned to Indian Agent V W. A. Talbot, in charge 
of the sub-agency at Omak, Wash., that h 

(Upchurch) would be unable to come to Brew 
ster for the meeting, and Talbot telephoned t: 
me at Brewster. 

Mr. Clifford and I, in his automobile, on May 
25th, made the long, difficult trip (over 20 per 
cent grades) into the interior of the Colviile 
Reservation to the scene of the reported depre- 
dations of the Indians, at and around Goose 
Lake. I interviewed Rancher D. M. Rogers, a 
white settler who lives about a half mile from 
Goose Lake, and he stated that this year the 
Indians had not come to the lake at all for duck 
eggs, but that last year and year before the 
Indians (a small number only) had come to the 
lake, via horseback, and ia gathered a bushe! 
or so of the wild duck eggs and eaten what they 
wanted and the remaining ones they carried 
away with them. Mr. Rogers said that it was 
at a date in May earlier than the 25th that the 
Indians had come in former years, so that he 
(Rogers) thought they were not coming this 
year. The ducks on the lake were almost all 
red-heads and a few mallards, and were there in 
quite large numbers. The lake seemed ideal for 
nesting ducks, as there was an abundance of 
tules and other marsh vegetation. 

On May 26th at Omak, Wash., I called upon 
Indian Agent W. A. Talbot, of the Colville sub- 
agency, and went over the matter with him, and 
told him of what I had done, and the desires of 
the bureau in conserving the ducks as much as 
possible. Mr. Talbot was very friendly and 
courteous, and agreed that the Indians ought not 
to destroy the eggs in the breeding season. He 
said, as a rule, the Colville Reservation Indians 
paid but little attention to the bird life on the 
reservation, but did hunt the deer, which were 
still quite numerous on the mountainous por- 
tions of the reservation. Mr. Talbot, at my sug- 
gestion, said that he would see Superintendent 
Upchurch, and between them they would talk to 
the Indians, who were friends of the game and 
influential among their fellow-Indians, and see if 
a better game-protection sentiment could not be 
established among the more unruly members of 
the tribe. 

Wash., D. C. E. W. NELSON, 

Chief, Bureau of Biol. Sur. 





The Renegade Dog 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I wish to express 
my opinion thru Outdoor Life regarding the 
subject of “House Cat vs. Wild Game.” I! 
noticed an article in your May issue headed 
“A Cat Trap.” While this cannot be criti- 
cised, yet it brings to light the fact that a 
nar:>wness is prevalent among the sports- 
men, as well as with the United States Bio- 
logical Survey, because of the action taken 
against vagrant cats. A much greater men- 
ace has been overlooked, and that is the self- 
hunting dogs with which every locality is 
overrun. While no steps are taken to corral 
them, a protection is levied in the way of a 
tax of $1.50 per year that puts them in the 
livestock class, and consequently their dep- 
redations abide with us and our game van- 
ishes, and tabby cat is the goat. 

I do not attempt to shield the cat, but 
hope to arouse the sportsmen to the fact that 
renegade dogs with their sense of smell are 
nothing but a menace when allowed to run 
at large. The percentage of their mischief 
will outshadow that of tabbys. This com 
munity is overrun with renegade dogs, and 
on various occasions during the past winter 
while hunting I was beaten to it by my 
neighbor’s dogs, as the fresh snow held evi 
dence of their being there, and nowher¢ 
could I go that I did not find the fresh fallen 
snow littered with trails of dogs—not Moll 
Cottontails. The game is less plentiful an: 
becoming more wild by reason of bein: 
menaced by dogs. Sportsmen are compelle: 
to respect the closed season, but not so wit! 
the renegade dog, as he carries his prote: 
tion from destruction on a tax tag on 
collar. The summer season is very favorab! 
for the self-hunter, as no tell-tale tracks ar 
left behind and much vegetation affor 
good hiding. Nesting birds and young gan 
are most everywhere and very easily acce 
sible to the dog, as their sense of smell give 
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hem advantage over the cat family, altho 
the cat reaps the blame. 

Do not picture me as a jealous pot hunter 
r one to be classed with the old maid who 
prizes tabby above most any other life. I 
love, dogs, cats, old maids, and birds and 
animals, too, and hope to start something in 
behalf of the protection of wild life by argu- 
ment thru Outdoor life. No worth-while ac- 
tion was ever taken up without its criticism, 
and I regard this worthy of your attention. 
Neb. H. C. Asprams, 





The Tree as a Living Thing 


It is my desire to speak of the tree as a 
living thing to show something of its vital 
relation to human life. To the man who is 
familiar with tree life it might seem almost 
superfluous to emphasize the fact that a tree 
lives, and yet the average man, unfortu- 
nately, looks upon the tree as an inanimate 
and more or less useful accident on the face 
of the earth. 

And yet the tree lives—it breathes. It has 
a real circulation. The tree digests its food 
and assimilates it. It has sexual processes 
that are just as real and beautiful as in any 
other form of life. It has the power to adapt 
itself to its environment. To be sure, it 
lacks intelligence and a nervous system and 
the power of locomotion. But in all the 
other elemental processes the tree functions 
just as truly as man himself. 

The tree breathes thru the leaves chiefly, 
and to a small extent thru the tiny lenticels 
in the young bark. The air is taken into 
the leaf in just as real a sense as it is taken 
into the human lungs. It enters thru the 
many microscopic openings on the underside 
of the leaf. There on the inside of the leaf 
the elements of the air are separated. The 
carbon is absorbed and is used in the build- 
ing process. The oxygen is given off again 
to enrich the air for the benefit of all animal 
life. 

The circulation in the tree is just as real 
as in the human body. It does not move so 
fast nor move round and round in response 
to heart action. Yet it does move and goes 
from the tiniest root hairs way down under- 
ground up to the leaves and back again all 
the way to the roots again. On the upward 
flow the circulation proceeds thru the sap- 
wood, traveling from cell to cell, from the 
small roots to the large ones, into the trunk, 
and from there to the large branches, and 
then thru the smaller ones to the leaves. 
From the leaf, where it undergoes the neces- 
sary chemical changes to transform it into 
tree food, it travels downward thru the cells 
of the inner bark all the way to the smallest 
roots, building the cambium layer as it goes. 

The digestive processes of the tree take 
place in+the leaf. There the crude food ma- 
terial, brought up from the roots in the sap, 
is spread out among the tiny cells of the 
marvelous leaf structure, and, under the in- 
fluence of the sunlight, is combined with the 
carbon extracted from the air and is trans- 

rmed into tree food—digested, as we call 

in animal life. This digested tree food is 
similated into the entire growing parts of 

e tree in the downward flow thru the cells 

the inner bark, from which the cambium 

er is built and all growth takes place. 

lhe sexual processes of the tree are funda- 

ntally the same as elsewhere in living 

ngs. The male and female exist as posi- 

» factors. Sometimes the male and female 

st in the same flower. Many times they 

st in different flowers in the same tree. 

a few cases all the flowers of a tree are 

tirely male or entirely female. The pollen 

‘reated in the male and is carried by in- 

ts or birds and in a vast number of cases 

the wind to the female portion of the 

wer or to the female flower. There it fer- 
es and produces the seed which nature 
igned to reproduce its kind. 

Jhio. Martin L. Davey, 
U. S. Representative from Ohio. 























“This is the Real Stuff, Tom” 


“It takes a motorcycle to get to a place like 
this. I ll bet there hasn't been a ‘fish hunter’ 
here all summer.’ 


“You said it, Fred. Watch me get a Harley- 
Davidson, soon as I'm back in town. Prices 
have dropped 25%, you know, and believe 
me, she's a great buy now.” 


“Atta boy, Tom. We'll fish here next sum- 
mer, too, and I'll say the trip out and back 
will be some road race! So pick out a fast 
one, buddy.” 


Ask your dealer for a demonstration and 
the new Harley-Davidson prices. Or write 
to us for literature, 


. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Attractive dealer propo- 
sition for unassigned ter- 
ritory. If interested, ad- 
dress Desk A-2. 











Flarliey-Davidson 


“Worlds Champion Motorcycle 
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Medals awarded at Paris, 
Chicago and St. Louis 
World Fairs. 


Prof. Stainsky 


A Name Familiar To 
All Colorado Visitors, 


of national reputa- 
tion. To be sure 
your rare game 
specimens are 
“Saget true to 
ife, they should be 
mounted be Prof. 
Stainsky origi- 
nator of plastic art in 
taxiderm y—the : only 
correct way of preserv- 
ing the lifelike appear- 
ance of your trophies. 
All your trophies will 
become mounted 
permanent if preserved 
by his art. All work 
strictly guaranteed. 
We have numerous 
letters from the world’s 
greatest hunters, ex- 
pressing appreciation 
for the perfect work he 
has done for them. 


Write for Price List 





Our Famous Chamois 
Established 1874 


Stainsky Fur & 


Tanning has no equal 


Taxidermy Company Formerty: 
Premi 
Colorado Springs,Colo. Tantdorentet. 





make a Hiking, Hunting, or Camping Trip a 
Continual Pleasure! Unexcelled for Go.f 
and other Outdoor Sports. 


CHEYENNE 


Moc-a-wauks 












Goodyear 
Welt) 
only 
heat. 
$ ge-75 
FINE FOR FALL AND 
WINTER WEAR 
Write now for our 
i Illustrated 
Postpaid Broadside 
In Chocolate or 


“*Moe-a-wanks 
for all the 
family” 


Black leathers, with fiex- 
ible l-piece upper, water- 
proof leather or Neolin 
sole and tennis heel. Special 
factory price. Sizes 2-5, $6.75; sizes 
6-11, $7.00, prepaid. Send your shoe size and Post Office 
Order today. Full satisfaction or money back. Write to Dept.U 


THE MOC-A-WAUK CO., 364 Congress St., Boston, Mass, 

















NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine, crammed full of 
Hunting, Camping and Trap- 
ping stories and pictures, Valuable 
formation about guns, rifles, revolvers, 
fishing tackle, camp outfits, best places 
to go sin fish 


and game laws, and a thousand and 
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Fishing, 
in- 


for fish and game, change 


one helpful hints for sportsmen 
National Sportsman tells you what to 
do when lost in the woods, how to 


cook your grub, how to build 


and blinds, how to train your dog, 
»phies, how 


camps 


how to preserve your tr 
to start a gun club, how to build 
a rifle range, etc., etc 


No book or set of books you 
can buy will give int 
of up-to-date information about 
life in the open that you can 
get from a year’s subscrip- 
tion tothe National 
Sportsman. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 


On receipt of 

$1.00 we willsend 
you the National 
Sportsman for a 
whole year together 
with one of our hand- 
some Ormulo Gold 
Watch Fobs shown here- 
with. 


» you the amo 


Mail your order today. 
fully satisfied 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 


276 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON, MASS, 


Your money back if you are not 
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CLAUDE P. FORDYCE, Editor 


COLORING OF TENT FABRICS 


I have a tent of white cotton which I wish to 
fireproof and waterproof and color a khaki. Is 
there a combined one solution mixture for this 
purpose‘—D. R. Campbell, Washington. 

Answer.—No. Our greatest concern in 
processing tent cloths is to make them shed 
water, and since most waterproofing methods 
utilize some oil or wax (as paraftin), the cloth 
is not fire resistent. The commonly recom- 
mended alum-and-lead mixture is fireproof and 
water resistent, but as we have before explained, 
the very astringent property of the alum causes 
a violent shrinkage of the delicate fibers, so 
much that they cut one another and break 
down the cloth. White tent cloths are hot in 
summer, and at night furnish the innocent by- 
standers a whole show in silhouette of the in- 
mates’ activities if the candle is going Either 
green or tan color is preferable to the white; 
they do not advertise the camp, as they blend 
with the scenery; they are a real protection 
against sun glare. A combined formula for 
coloring and waterproofing was recommended to 
me—aniline brown (I have tried ochre also) 
added to a paraffin and gasoline solution, but 
the color washed out—it was not fast. The only 
way to get a fast color is to dye the fabric first, 
and it is really a difficult process, consisting of 
boiling the cloth in the dye solution at a high 
temperature. Some tent manufacturers and 
commercial dyers maintain dyeing plants to 


so 


which one can send his tent, but the best way is 
buy a colored cloth to begin with and water- 
proof it with the paraffin and gasoline solution 
or Can-Va-Sek. The Robeson-Preservo Co. 
combine a green or buff coloring agent with their 
excellent waterproofing compound; they state 
that the coloring material is not a dye, hence 
the cloth would be best treated each season. In 
fact, that is true of all waterproofing. The top 
and fly of a tent is most subject to washing out 
and should be retreated before starting out on a 
trip, whereas the sides are good for years. 


BALLOON SILK IN TENT MAKING 


I am glad to find other outdoor men interested 
in light-weight tent materials. By writing to 
the By-Product Department of the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, I found I 
could get balloon silk at 35c per yard (40 inches 
wide). It seems they do not have it for sale all 
of the time, but this tip may be of interest to 
others.—Albert R. Lapp, Ohio. 

Answer.—The price you quote is the best we 
have yet found. We sent out to several sail, 
tent and awning makers and department stores 
for samples and prices of the so-called balloon 
silk, XXX muslin, Egyptian sail cloth or 
spinnaker cotton and received the following 
samples, which we can recommend: An olive 
drab tatelec at Tic per yard from George B. 
Carpenter, 440 N. Wells Street, Chicago; two 
samples of very light-weight unbleached cotton 
cloth, one 40 inches wide at 52%c per yard, 
and the other 30 inches wide at 45c per yard 
from Emery, Bird, Thayer Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.; and a particularly closely woven, strong, 
waterproofed fabric for light tents at 65c per 
linear yard from the Seattle Tent and Awning 


Co., Seattle, Wash. This latter firm wrote as 
follows: “We recently had a quantity of aero- 
plane cloth, but found that on account of its 
open construction (needed in aeroplane fabrics 
so that the material could be saturated with the 
airproofing material) the waterproofing did nor 
fill up the loose construction and the materia] 
was not satisfactory for tent work. There is 
now on the market some balloon silk which is 
finely constructed, but there is no tensile 
strength to it, so we do not recommend it.’ 
The editor has a tent of aeroplane fabric, but 
it will not shed water as well as the more closely 
woven balloon silk which is waterproofed by 
Can-Va-Sek or paraffin and wax in gasoline. 


THE PARKA AND ITS USES 

In this country (Alaska) the parka is in gen 
eral use, particularly in winter, yet in the 
“States” it is littlke known, and it seems to me 
to be an article which would be of use to all 
sportsmen.—N. H., care Alaska Engineering 
Commission, Alaska. 

Answer.—Lieut. Waugh describes the parka as 
a “garment made like a large hooded shirt com- 
ing to the knees, the edge of the hood having 
a ruff of wolverine, wolf or bear to protect the 
face (wolverine being best, as it is the only fur 
upon which the breath will not congeal) and it 
is the most practical garment yet devised for 
Arctic work.” The Indians make the parka of 
fur or seal intestines for warmth or as a wind 
break. If made of pongee silk or cotton drill 
without the fur face fringe it is useful to keep 
the heat in and the cold out in any region. It 
should be made of ample sizze to pull over the 
head and permit the free use of the arms. One 
made of balloon silk is an efficient rain excluder. 


DESERT TRAVEL 


I contemplate a motor camping trip from the 
Rockies to the Pacific, and as I have never 
crossed the desert I am a little apprehensive 
about the commonly understood risks of desert 
travel. How are the roads? What is the dan- 
ger of getting lost, and what special equipment 
and supplies should one take?—E. Samson, 
Kansas. 

Answer.—The main route to Los Angeles fol- 
lows the Santa Fe Railroad most of the way, 
and is blessed with an unusually De system of 
sign posting with metal enameled signs by that 
aggressive organization, the Automobile Club of 
Southern California. The Lincoln Highway is 
also well marked and it is really hard to get 
lost unless one is unable to read. Keep to the 
main traveled and marked routes and there is no 
danzer of getting lost. Detours into unknown 
regions is, of course, risky, but even the by- 
roads are rapidly becoming placarded and on 
the motor maps. Exploring parties into the 
desert demand an experience and a good equip- 
ment for this sort of thing. The Automobile 
Club of Southern California last spring “‘planted’ 
over 400 trail markers into and over the southern 
part of the famous and much-feared Death Val- 
ley. According to Doug. Rhodes, who bossed 
the charting, a spring or autumn trip in this 
region is “rather a nice trip.” The summer 
months are the prohibited months in desert 
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TURN TO PAGE 163 OF THIS NUMBER AND 
READ THE IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT IN 
REGARD TO THE REDUCTION OF OUR SUB- 
SCRIPTION PRICE TO TWO DOLLARS ($2.00) 
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avel. Desert roads are mostly bad, and one 

yuld be equipped with a pull-out device and a 
ractical working knowledge of how to extri- 
ate the car from a sand hole. Two cars had 
est travel together, so that in case one car 
breaks down, the other car can go to town for 
pairs. Ome should take the usual extra parts 
und emergency repair equipment, with good 
tires, and the car in first-class working con- 
lition, extra provisions for two days and an 
extra supply of gas and water. The best way 
to carry the latter is to get a light wooden 
crate with two five-gallon cans of gasoline as 
marketed everywhere in the West, and bolt the 
case to the running board. Keep one can al- 
ways filled with gasoline and empty the other 
and fill with water. Sling a desert water bag 
from a top bow to keep the drinking water 
cool; keep cold cream or Lanolin on hand for 
the skin and amber (green) goggles for the pro- 
tection of the eyes from sun-glare. 


DEHYDRATED FOODS FOR CAMP USE 


What dehydrated foods are recommended for 
campers’ use? Where can they be secured and 
how are they prepared?—S. E. Fellers, Illinois. 

Answer.—In the manufacture of dessicated, 
dried or dehydrated foods the water is extracted, 
in which condition they are the acme in porta- 
bility, and they keep well. In use all that is 
necessary is to soak them well in water and 
cook. The taste is in most cases not impaired 
in the least, and they are as nourishing as the 
fresh or canned goods. One pound of the de- 
hydrated riced potatoes represents 7 pounds of 
the fresh kind. One pound of the dessicated egg 
equals three dozen fresh eggs, and it is used in 
baking omelettes, flap-jacks, etc. Soup greens, 
spinach, onions, beans, rice, raisins, figs, apri- 
cots, apples and prunes are all good. Hard to 
get except from regular sporting goods dealers, 
as Abercrombie & Fitch, New York City, but 
will well repay for trouble of securing. 


FEATHER-WEIGHT SLEEPING BAGS 


In much of my work as timber cruiser I must 
back-pack my outfit, and I have done consider- 
able experimenting in getting my bed as efficient 
and as light as possible. What is your “dope” 
on the subject?—Frank C. Roble, Minn. 

Answer.—The best light-weight bag consists 
of a protective cover or shell of balloon silk 
waterproofed on the bottom to protect the occu- 
pant from ground moisture, but porous on top 
to allow the egress of body moisture emmana- 
tions, and an interior insulating bag of anirnal 
fabric—wool or eiderdown—to prevent the dis 
semination of heat waves which are generated by 
the human body. A common bag as used by 
members of the mountaineering clubs is a wool 
batt (purchased at a department store) covered 
with denim cloth and quilted. For easing the 
shoulder blades and hip bones dig out shallow 
depressions in the ground over which you put 
the bag or thatch a bough bed. Some recom- 
mend a cloth browse bag to be filled with grass, 
hay, straw or dry leaves, but these are not al- 
ways available. Stewart Edward White recom- 
mends a wool felt pad one inch thick and long 
and wide enough to accommodate the shoulders 
and hips. Mr. White uses for body covering 
loosely wovén wool scarf material. This type 
of bed was used by the editor last summer on 
a high altitude cold camping trip with entire 
satisfaction. The felt pad can be secured from 
the American Felt Company, Chicago. A llama 
wool bag as used in the Fiala bed is the lightest 
for its warmth. Ejiderdown sewn into a bag in 
fluted columns so it won’t wad up is made by 
he Metropolitan Air Goods Co., Athol, Mass., 
nd is widely used for hunting in the big game 
sections of the United States and Canada. 
mall muslin bag into which is put odd _ soft 

Tle items makes a good pillow; some folks 

‘ an air pillow. An army knit helmet over 

> head and neck is a good draught excluder. 
\» extra wool shirt or a sweater worn keeps one 

warm as an extra blanket or bed cover. 


EMERGENCY FOODS 
have used on hunting trips various emer- 
-y rations recommended for the army and 
rtsmen’s use. What do you recommend ?— 
es V. Robertson, Md. 
\nswer.—It is always a good plan to carry 
the person at all times a compact reserve 
on which can be used as a lunch if caught 
from camp when hunting or as an 
rgency ration if separated from the party or 
r compass “goes wrong.” For this purpose 
suld use as a container a light-weight flat 
or can with lid opening on the flat to be 
over a fire. In this I would pack small 
ntities of the following: A cube of soun 
ler, a cake of chocolate (chocolate bracer 
cereal) or Powell’s (New York) Emergency 
on, some domino sugar, tabloid tea, raisins, 
waterproofed matches and a _ short-rigged 
ng line with hook. The wilderness has an 
dant supply of nourishing plants and nuts 
h you should learn to identify—cassava, 
rooms, acorns, Indian potato, wild rice, 
r lily bulbs, Indian turnip, ground nuts and 
berries. The army reserve ration consists 
acon, 12 ounces; hard bread, 16 ounces: 
e, 1.12 ounces; sugar, 2.4 ounces, and salt. 
ounces, which is to be prepared in the in- 
ual aluminum mess kit which all soldiers 
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“The biggest bag today, 
and here’s the reason—my Fox”’ 


HEN the day's shooting is over, when each incident is recounted by the cheerful blaze of 
the open fire, while a savory aroma from the steaming pot tempts sharpened appetites with 


its promise of a feast surpassing the city’s best— 


Then your gun naturally becomes the center of interest and discussion. Through its help you suc- 
ceeded in getting the biggest bag of the day; it is the dependable companion of yesterday's, today’s, 


tomorrow's sport. 


If your gun is a Fox, its place in your esteem is secure, your faith in it not to be shaken. It is a 
trustworthy friend. And, of course, you feel a certain pride in possessing “The Finest Gun in the 
World”—pride that is justified by Fox performance, Fox ap- 


comrades, 





that 1 am to have such a beautiful bit of American wo 


pearance, Fox quality and the sincere admiration of your 


Let us send you a copy of that useful little brochure on “How 
to Choose a Gun.” 
ment in your choice. 


A. H. 


4654 N. 18th St. 


It will help you to avoid disappoint- 


FOX GUN COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


From one of the world’s greatest sportsmen 
A. H. Fox Gun Company, 





Philadelphia, Ps 
Gentlemen:—The double-barreled shotgun has come, and I really think it is 
the most beautiful gun I have ever seen. I am exceedingly proud of it. I 
am almost ashamed to take it to Africa and expose it to the r I it 
will receive. But now that I have it I could not possibly make up rm nd 
to leave it behind. 1 am greatly obliged to you, and I am excee oud 
smnanship with me 




















ANOTHER TRADITION SMASHED! 


The prevailing idea among: anglers is to usea 








ROBERTS 
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LARGE lure to catch LARG:s fi: h—yet two Hunting Shoes 
of the five muscallonge prize winners in the 1° 0 Field & P 
Stream fishing coutest taken on artificial bait were caught Are the best ever; soit 
on AL. Foss Purk Rind Minnows and none on @ wooden tan tops, red ofr black 
plug! MORAL; To catch LARGE fish use a small lure, pre- rubbers, all heights 
ferably an AL. FOSS Pork Kind Minnow. Men's 8-in. tops $6, 50, 

Manufactured b a ai : i Pp _— 

thd prepaid. Circulars. 

AL. FOSS C. D. ROBERTS 

1712 COLUMBUS ROAD, CLEVELAND, OHIO 59 Main, Dexter, Me. 
as 

















DUCK HUNTERS! 


This is what you have been looking for. 
Your Dead Birds make the best Deeeys pes- 
sible when held in Anderson’s Patented Dead 
Bird Decoy Holders. Will hold and fleat 
your ducks in life-like manner. Are adjust- 
able to all sizes and species. Easy to oper- 
ate and light to carry. Durably constructed. 
For price and particulars write 
H. A. ANDERSON 


BOX 205 HUDSON, S. D. 
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CARL ZEISS BINOCULARS 


Monoculars and Rifle Telescopes 
These German Prism Binoculars are the finest 
precision glasses, The lenses and prisms are 
the famous Jena Glass. We have 6X, 7X, 8X, 
10X, 12X, 15X, 16X, 18X, Binoculars of all Do- 
mestic, German and French makes, 
Write for Catalogue. 


ROBERT E. BAUSCH 


BAUSCH OPTICAL COMPANY 
122 Vanderbilt Square, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Established 1882 














INDIAN MOCCASINS 
Both Lace and Slipper 
Made of Genuine Moose Hide | 


Men's Sizes, 6 to 11, at $5.00. 
Ladies’ or Boys’ Sizes, 2 to6 at 
3.75. 







Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. 
Money refunded 
if not satisfactory 
We make the finest Buckskin Hunting Shirts 
in America. Carry in stock the largest assort- 
ment of SnowShoes in thecountry. Also hand 
made Genuine Buckskin and Horsehide Gloves 
and Mittens. Our Wisconsin Cruising Shoes 
have no superior asa hunting shoe. Send for 
free catalog today. 


Metz & Schloerb Ssuxosu, wis. 


a. 


Duck Hunters Asking Us This 
Season for Rose Folding Decoys 














Sure proof they are O. K. Glass eyes. Perfect 
color, live action. Have you tried them? $12.00 
prepaid per dozen. They fold up small and 
fool them all. 


THE ROSE FOLDING DECOY 
4432 N. Campbell Ave. Dept. C. Chicago, Ill. 




















High School Course 
in 2 Years 


side of two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college 
and the leading professions *This and thirty-six other practical 
j courses are described in our Pree Bollean. Send for it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-6665 Orexel Ave. & S8th St. 





You can _complete 





CHICAGO 











J The Hardy hand made | _ 






















































Y . Yu“ 
Y Indestructible Gun Cases, | Y 
WY ‘Quick Draw” Holsters, | 77 
Y Cartridge Belts and WY 
Y 9.99 11Z Y 
WY “Gun Bug’s IG 
WY accessories now ready j 
Y/ Enclose stamp for descriptive UY 
YW ctroular and prices. Uy 











CAPT. A. H. HARDY 
2345 Elm St., DENVER, COLO. 
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Bulletin—AMERICAN GAME: 


‘*More Game’’ 


R. P. HOLLAND, Editor 


ASSOCIATION 














Are You Helping? 


Have you written your representatives at 
Washington and asked that they support the 
Public Shooting Ground-Game Refuge Bill now 
before Congress? This bill means the perpetua- 
tion of migratory birds and the sport of hunting 
them. If it is to be enacted into law, you must 
help. We know you favor it. If you have 
studied the bill carefully and the conditions mak- 
ing such legislation necessary, you could not do 
otherwise. It will only take a few minutes of 
your time to write your senators and your 
congressman. Surely you will not neglect so 
important a duty! 

lt is customary when men at Washington re- 
ceive letters of this nature to reply in a more 


| or less stereotyped form that they will give the 





matter their careful attention. This is all that 
can be expected as a reply to your first letter. 


These gentlemen must have an opportunity to 
read the bill carefully and study its provisions. 
No one would want the type of man in Congress 


who would immediately agree to support a bill 
he was not conversant with, just because some 
of his constituents requested him to do so. 
Write a second letter and a third, giving rea- 
sons why the passage of this bill is urgent. 
Keep writing until you receive a reply leaving 
no question of doubt as to the action your sen- 
take when this bill 


ators and congressman will 
is voted upon. 
The Senate Bill, S. 1452, introduced by Sen- 


ator Harry S. New of Indiana is now before the 
Senate Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 
The House Bill, H.R. 58238, introduced by 
Congressman Dan R. Anthony, Jr., of Kansas, 
is now before the House Committee on Agri- 
culture. Following is printed a list of the mem- 
bers of these committees: 
Senate Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 

veys— 

Reed Smoot of Utah, Chairman 

George W. Norris of Nebraska 

Miles Poindexter of Washington 

Irvine L. Lenroot of Wisconsin 

Edwin F. Ladd of North Dakota 

Robert N. Stanfield of Oregon 

Peter Norbeck of South Dakota 

Holm O. Bursum of New Mexico 

Henry L. Myers of Montana 

Key Pittman of Nevada 

Andrieus A. Jones of New Mexico 

John B. Kendrick of Wyoming 

Thomas J. Walsh of Montana 


House Committee on Agriculture— 


Gilbert N. Haugen of Iowa, Chairman 
James C. McLaughlin of Michigan 
Charles B. Ward of New York 

Fred S. Purnell of Indiana 

Edward Voigt of Wisconsin 

Melvin O. McLaughlin of Nebraska 
Carl W. Riddick of Montana 

J. N. Tincher of Kansas 

Thomas S. Williams of Illinois 

James H. Sinclair of North Dakota 


Edward D. Hays of Missouri 
Charles J. Thompson of Ohio 
Fred B. Gernerd of Pennsylvania 


Frank Clague of Minnesota 

John D. Clarke of New York 

H. M. Jacoway of Arkansas 
John W. Rainey of Illinois 

James B. Aswell of Louisiana 
David H. Kincheloe of Kentucky 
Marvin Jones of Texas 

Peter G. Ten Eyck of New York 
J. Kuhio Kalanianaole of Hawaii 


A favorable report from these two committees 


must be had. If any of the members come from 
your state, see to it at once that they are as- 
sured you favor this bill. Write the ‘chairman 
of each committee, in addition to the member 
representing your state and tell him why you 
want this bill to become a law. 

Be sure to notify the American Game Pro- 
tective Association, 233 Broadway, New York 
City, of the results of your labors. If you wish 
copies of this bill for your friends, the associa- 


tion will gladly furnish them on request. 


Ethics of Sport 


Every gunner has his own idea as to what 
constitutes sportsmanship He knows of means 
that the other fellow employs in killing game 


At 
same time he may use methods looked down 
as unfair by other shooters. We know 
waterfowl shooters who think it perfectly 
take the first shot at ducks upon the 


that he does not believe are sportsmanlike. 
the 
upon 
many 
fair 










to 


water. We don’t think so. To us it is simply 
potting them with no element of sport attached 
It only means a few more birds in the bag, and 
certainly does not require any skill. There is 
but little possibility for a miss, and game is not 
given a fair chance. 

We have been wont to look upon the Britisher 
as always fair in all games and sports. When 
the United States recently defeated them in polo 
they made heroes of our players. They are what 
we call good sports. In view of all this, how 
can they tolerate and enjoy the legal methods 
of hunting waterfowl on the waters adjacent to 
the British Isles? 

We have recently been reading a book on 
wildfowling written by two British sportsmen. 
This book describes the different methods used 
by gunners in Great Britain, and lays emphasis 
on the wonderful sport to be obtained in hunt- 
ing waterfowl with a punt gun. In the United 
States punt guns were formerly used on Chesa- 
peake Bay and other tidal waters, but always by 
market shoots. We do not believe that any 
American gunner ever classified this form of 
shooting as sport. 

The authors of this book tell of the sport and 
exhilaration in sculling upon a flock of resting 
waterfowl. The gun, which is nething more or 
less than a cannon, is fastened to the bow of the 
boat. Some punt guns are’ equipped with 
swivels and so constructed that they may be 
raised and lowered at will. This permits the 
gunner to aim the weapon and elevate it for 
long shots. Other types are fixed to sweep the 
water at a certain range, and the boat instead of 
the gun is aimed at the ducks. 

These guns vary in size and have a bore of 
1 inch to 2% inches in diameter. They weigh 
from 50 to 200 pounds, and are 6 feet 8 inches 
to 9 feet and 6 inches in length. They are 
loaded with from 1% to 7% ounces of powder, 
mark you, not drams—ounces—and they throw 
from 8 to 40 ounces of shot. Three B’s are 
recommended as the sized shot most effective. 

The authors go into much detail in describing 
a wonderful gun in their possession, which is a 
double barreled swivel-gun with a 1%-inch bore, 
8-foot 9-inch barrels, weighing 200 pounds, from 
which is fired 32 ounces of shot to the barrel. 
They did not say, but we suppose when they 
wish to make a real killing they shoot both bar- 
rels at once. 

The beginner is cautioned to get as close to 
the sitting birds as possible before firing, but in 
most cases the artillery is loosened from a dis 
tance of a hundred yards or over. For this rea- 
son it is necessary to aim the gun several feet 
above the sitting birds to allow for the drop in 
the shot, and also because in extremely long 
shots the birds flush at the sound of the dis 
charge and are several feet in the air before the 
shot can reach them. In this way great sport 
is had by watching the dead ducks tumble back 
into the water. 

The authors advise shouting just before the 
trigger is pulled when the shot is taken within 
a hundred yards, so that the ducks will hold up 
their heads and make a better target. Much 
enthusiasm is shown in recording a wonderful 
shot at a fiock of mallards where “half the flock 
tumbled back dead or wounded.” This shot 
netted between sixty and seventy birds. 

For a market shooter counting only the dollars 
and cents we can see where it would be popular 
but we can’t see why the British in the name 
of sportsmanship and common decency do not 
legislate such weapons out of existence. 





Kentucky 


Kentucky can now be included among th- 
states having state game refuges. By proclama 
tion Gov. E. Morrow has recently set asid 
the old Rowan home at Bardstown, Ky., wher: 
Foster wrote “My Old Kentucky Home.” | 
comprises an estate of 236 acres, heavily wood: 
and well adapted to bird protection. Dr. R. 
Tuttle, executive agent of the Kentucky Gam 
and Fish Commission states in a recent lette 
to this association that it is an ideal spot for 
bird refuge. 

The commission has already stocked the pla 
with bob-whites, which are doing well. T! 
state will also construct a fish hatchery upon t! 


property for rearing pond fish. 
Every state should have a number of refug 
for the better protection of their local gam 


Public shooting grounds should be set asid 
The states should augment the Public Shootit 
Ground-Game Refuge Bill now before Congres 
which provides for both refuges and _ pub! 
shooting grounds for migratory birds. 
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A Snake and Trout Battle 


Rev. Robert Knapp of Marlborough, New 
York, writes the association as follows of a very 

teresting battle which he witnessed between a 
trout and a snake: 

“When passing along a stream in Rockland 

nunty, New York, studying stream life, I came 

a pool where the rushing water struck a ledge 
of rocks and then flowed swiftly along its side. 
On the opposite side the stream widened to a 

onsiderable basin. The water on that side was 
clear and smooth. I sat down and began to 
study the bottom of the pool. I could see a 
come distance up and down and partly 

nder the rushing water. 
“Suddenly out from the side of the rock a 
trout darted, dragging a snake fastened to its 
tail. It was a royal battle. There was no doubt 
but that the trout was a live, healthy fish. At 
first the fish dragged the snake up against the 
swift water and from side to side. I could see 
he snake straighten out owing to the force ex- 
pvt by the fish. The snake simply ‘reversed’ 
his action, making every effort to drag the trout 
backwards. The loops of his body were as big 
as he could possibly make them, and acted as a 
sort of lever against the force of the current. 

“For some five or six minutes the trout kept 
up a lively battle. Gradually he grew weaker, 
and the snake drew him back to the center of 

he pool. Even then the struggle was not over, 
the fish making frantic efforts to escape. But it 
was of no avail. The snake kept up the ‘re- 
verse’ movement and finally reached the lower 
end of the pool. 

“I inserted a stick between the head of the 
snake and the tail of the trout and lifted both 
from the water. The teeth of the snake were 
so firmly imbedded in the tail of the fish that I 
was obliged to pry them loose. I killed the 
snake and placed the trout in the water. The 
snake was two and a half feet long, and the 
trout, which proved to be a brook trout, was 
nearly nine inches long. In a little while the 
fish darted away: and hid under a rock. I have 
often wondered what a snake of that size ex- 
pected to do with so large a trout. I have even 
wished I had watched the proceeding a while 
longer. I do not believe many trout are taken 
by snakes when the trout are poised, feeding 
and watchful. When resting near the bottom, 
fins moving very slowly if at all, they do not 
appear to be observant. At times they upset all 
our theories. So do snakes and other fisher- 


i Bass Kills Snake 


We have received so many letters in this office 
confirming the fact that snakes are very detri- 
mental to fish life that we are glad to learn that 
occasionally the tables are turned. A friend re- 
cently told the writer of watching an old female 

ass guarding her nest. Many times small fish 
would approach, and she would dart out at them, 
evidently for the sole purpose of driving them 
away. Apparently she was not attempting to 

kill any of them for food. 

A_ small water snake, estimated to be about 
ten inches long, was noticed swimming down the 
shore line. Quicker than a flash the old bass 
was out after him. She was seen to strike from 
the rear and a good portion of the snake dis- 
appeared before the water boiled as she broke 
the surface. When the ripples subsided suf- 

ciently to make it possible to see clearly, the 
bass was slowly returning to the nest, and the 
water snake was among the missing. 


S. 1452 and H. R. 5823 


Senator Harry S. New of Indiana is a sports- 

man. One of his favorite forms of recreation is 
ick shooting. He not only enjoys the sport 
mself, but he wants to know that wildfowling 
| be perpetuated for all time to come and 
t the youth of coming generations will be 
ured the opportunity of enjoying this clean, 
.Ithful form of recreation. 
Congressman Dan R. Anthony, Jr., of Kansas 
also a devotee of the scattergun. For years 
watched the flights of migratory waterfowl 
s up and down the Missouri River. He saw 
m decrease in number and then come back 
r the effect of the Federal migratory bird law 
in to be felt. He, too, like Senator New, 
zed that while the birds were increasing, 
itional legislation was necessary if the birds 
= to receive adequate protection and the 
rt was to be perpetuated. 

he introduction of the Public Shooting 

ind-Game Refuge Bill in Congress is the re- 

Senator New introduced the measure in 

Senate, and Congressman Anthony intro- 

‘d it in the House of Representatives. 

his bill, officially known as S. 1452 and H. R. 

provides for setting aside suitable areas 
the birds where they may breed, feed and 
without fear of being molested. It will set 
other areas as public shooting grounds, 
re the man of ordinary means may go and 

t so long as he obeys the game laws. And, 

les this, it will furnish sufficient funds to 

‘ct adequately all migratory birds. 

| these things it will do and not cost the 

iyer one cent. The man who shoots the 

pays all expenses by buying a Federal 
ing license. The most it can cost him any 
year is 4 dollar—less than the price of a 
of shells. 
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HE KAMPKOOK will double the pleasure and com- 

| fort of your holiday picnics and camping trips. This 
two-burner stove is set up and going in a jiffy, gives 

a clean blue flame from motor —o or distillate. Wind 






proof, safe and handy to carry. Used by more than 100- 
pone dpsed 000 tourists and campers. Get the AMERICAN KAMP- 
seaman KOOK---look for the name plate. 


price wus $900 
“with xampoven $14/5 





Write for folder showing our complete line of 
Kampkooking Appliances 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE Co. 
830 CLARK ST. ALBERT LEA, MINN. 










KAMPKOOK SET U 
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Carl Zeiss Binoculars 


Compare the wonder- 
ful illumination, clean- 









edged definition, and 
, pronounced relief ef- 
J ’ fect of these glasses 
/ with the comparative 
a absence of these qual- 
a A. LOCKWOOD ities in glasses of 
f hasty manufacture and 
f ri GAME HEAD low price and you will select a CARL ZETSS. 
SPECIALIST —— TURACT, an 8X Sporting and Trav- 
7 - 4 eling Glass with Fine Optical Properties, en- 
; Millbrae,California abling small objects to %. poorer Ns l at great 
rt Studio at Millbrae Park distances. Price with individual focus- 
ty on Mate Wlakenee Sunt eS ELT EIN EIN $58.75 
; south of San Francisco. With central focusing adjustment.......... 66.50 
' Field guide free to big game _Cneluding war tax) 
hunters. Arrange in advance Write for illustrated circular 


for your work if possible. 











Haanstad’s Camera Shop 





Just say, “I saw your ad in Outdoor Life” 404 16th St., Denver, Colo. 



































BIG LAME RIFLES 


— MAUSER ~ 














SPORTING MODEL, Cats. 70m,84n,8 3OUEIWE $75. 
With Rib $ 80% With Telescope $ /85.% 
M 3. MODEL (Like Mamlcher Schoenauer) Cats. 7mm,&8an $ 7EL 
CARBINE MODEL, 24" Barrét, CAL. 30 US. 1/906 § 45. 


— MANNLIGHER- SCHOENAUER, ~ 



























VL.&D. 


INCORPORATED 


New York 



















65 MM. 
ALL 4 Cauipres 3 § 1% BF Q222 with Telescope 8/IO Y 
9.5 MM. 


VON LENCERKE & DETMOLD INC: 


FH. SCHAUFFLER, PRESIDENT 4/4 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CTE 
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The Dream of 
All Big Game 


Hunters. 
If you are considering a trip to this won- 
derful sportsman’s Paradise, we would be 
pleased to advise you regarding the prepa- 
ration of your outfit and the care 4 your 
trophies, 
Our experience in mounting African Big 
Game extends back over twenty years, both 
in America and abroad. We have the 
largest and most complete plant in the 
United States for the tanning of skins and 
expert mounting of trophies. 
Our free catalog, showing prize specimens 
re-created true to life, will impress upon 
you what a lifetime devoted to artistic taxi- 
dermy can accomplish. Write for it today. 
JONAS BROS TAXIDERMISTS 
*9 AND FURRIERS 


1024 Broadway Denver, Colorado 


A.W.PETERSON 


1425 Lawrence St. Denver, Colo. 


TARGET BARRELS AND TARGET RIFLES 
MADE TO ORDER IN LOW POWER ONLY 


No High Pressure or Nickel-Steel Barrels Made. No Ex- 
periment Work Done No Reloading Tools made, re-made 
or repaired. No Barrels relined 


22 Caliber Baliard Action Target Rifles a Specialty 
All Hand Made, Cost $50 and Up 

FOR SALE—Lever Savage .303, pistol grip, fancy stock, 

checkered, 26 inch, with Peterson internal elevating cross- 

hairs telescope mounted close to barrel, 5-power, adjust- 

ments 100-500 yards. Perfect condition, $100.00, 

FOR SALE—1895 Winchester, .30-40. fancy walnut checker- 

ed, 24-inch, same scope and mountings as above, trunk 

case, perfect, $90.00. 

FOR SALE—Sporting model 8mm. Mauser, 24 inch, 744lbs., 

cheekpiece, pistol grip, checkered, shotgun butt, sling 

pieces, with 10 inch 4-power extra wide field German in- 

ternal adjustment scope, rigid mounting, double set trig- 

gers, perfect, $75.00 

FOR SALE— Chas. Daley double-barrel shotgun, 12, both 

barrels full choke, 32 inch auto ejecting, hammerless, 

Krupp fluid steel, fancy walnut, matted rib, pre-war, like 

new, perfect, $125.00. 

(Enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply) 


AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND 


By Warren H. Miller, author of many well known books 
160 pp., 30 illustrations, cloth $1.50, paper $1.00. Con- 
centrate on your hunting dogs and let the rest go. This 
book tells you how to raise and train these breeds from 
puppyhood to maturity, and there is alsoa chapter on the 
Pointer and Irish Setter. You will need this book if you | 
are thinking of keeping hunting dogs Send your order | 
and remittance to 10-6t 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colorado 


CORRECT ENGLISH 


HOW TO USE IT | 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE| 


$2.50 THE YEAR 
Send 10 Cents for Sample Copy, 


Correct English Publishing Co. 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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expert wrestler. Learn at home by mail, 
} lessons pre b id’s cham 
‘Burns anc rank Gotene ‘Free 











Inflamation of the Stomach 
(GASTRITIS) 


Inflamation of the lining of the stomach 1s 
rather a common condition in dogs, especially in 
the summer time. It is rather more common 
than is suspected. This condition is really an 
inflamation of the membrane which lines the 
stomach, and is noticed in a spasmodic form, an 
acute form and a chronic form. Inflamation of 
the dog’s stomach is very common because of 
several reasons. Among these reasons are, the 
proneness of the dog to swallow substances that 
irritate the stomach such as bones, decomposing 
food, etc. Fermentation of food and such like 
gastric conditions are the most common causes. 
Chemical poisons nearly always cause it when 
taken in sufficient quantities. 

The history of summer gastritis, which is the 
most common form met with, is that intense 
summer heat produces an enervated condition, 
then the food in the stomach begins to decom- 
pose. Soon a vicious circle is established and a 
complication of conditions is set up. The first 
noticeable symptom is vomiting. This vomiting 
is usually intermitent and especially marked 
after drinking water which is almost immediately 
regurgigated. The next marked symptom in a 
dog is laying flat on its stomach. Another well 
defined symptom is a severe thirst but as fast 
as water is swallowed it is vomited up. A high 
temperature and a fast pulse soon follow the 
gastric disturbance. Autotoxemia and constipa- 
tion go hand in hand with these conditions... The 
dog is nearly always very depressed and soon 
becomes very thin, pressure on the stomach 
shows tenderness and the sign mentioned above 
of the dog assuming an attitude of trying to rest 
the stomach on the ground to ease it is pretty 
conclusive evidence that there is some distress 
and pain in the stomach. 

The treatment of gastritis depends so much 
on what causes it, if the condition is brought on 
by the intense summer heat, as it commonly is, 
a condition I call summer gastritis, fast the dog, 
giving as little water as possible and administer 
alternate doses of glycerine (1 teaspoonful) and 
milk of bismuth (2 teaspoonfuls) every three 
hours. A temporary or transient gastritis is 
often called an acute gastritis, or it may be 
subacute (less than acute but moderately severe.) 
In the chronic form, which usually occurs from 
some irritant poison, it does not respond to 
treatment very easily, but can be helped by 
small quantities of liquid diet and soothing medi- 
cine. Soothing medicines for the mucuous mem- 
brane of the stomach are, of course, indicated 
and the reverst is still more the case. Anything 
of an irritating nature placed in the stomach ag- 
gravates the condition very seriously. This dis- 
ease is a very perplexing one to treat, if you 
withhold all food and water, which is the logical 
thing to do, the dog becomes weakened and dies 
and if you feed even a small amount the stomach 
becomes aggravated. Sometimes it seems what- 
ever you do to help the patient it is just the 
wrong thing and only intensifies the trouble. 

In very acute cases where it is necessary to 
control the vomiting in order to save life, a 
good formula is: 


Chloretone ........... . 5 grs. 
Cerinum oxalate . . o grs. 
Bismuth subnitrate 30 grs. 


ro |: |: ner a a 
A teaspoonful every hour. 


When you begin feeding start off with finely 
ground underdone meat. If this does not agree 
with the dog try some thin soup, but everything 
in very small quantities. Milk does not usually 
seem to agree. 

When the vomiting has been controlled, the 
following formula is sometimes helpful: 

Ac nitrohydrochlorici .............. 
Tincture gentianae comp. : 
SE ce, < a oe een 

Give one dram three times daily ofter food. 





Very often the fasting and the glycerine is 
enough to relieve the sensitiveness of the stomach 
especially if adopted early in the disease. 

Where the inflamation is caused by foreign 
bodies such as wood, stones and bones, etc., a 
heavy meal of chopped meat is the best thing to 
give the dog, but it is only safe to give this 
where you actually have seen the dog swallow 
something of this kind and it is always better ii 
possible to consult a professional. n cases of 
large foreign bodies being swallowed it will take 
an operation to save the dog. Where an opera- 
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By Watter Ceci Cox 


tion is contemplated the Roentven ray makes the 
diagnosis positive. 

In those cases where gastritis arises from some 
disease such as distemper, olive oil in table- 
spoonful doses is often much better to use than 
glycerine, and in these cases washing the stom- 
ach is generally a very, healthful procedure. 





Early History of the Dog 
(From The Dog Book, by Watson.) 


In English books in any way treating of the 
origin of the dog, reference is always made to 
the breed kept by the Hare Indians of the 
Mackenzie River. We know nothing of them 
beyond what Dr. Richardson, who with Sir John 
Franklin took some to England from the neigh- 
borhood of the Mackenzie River, told at the 
time, and the description of the specimens taken 
to the Zoological Gardens in London. Dr. 
Richardson was of the opinion that this species 
was spread over the northern parts of America, 
but being only fitted for the c , it had since 
the introduction of guns given way to the mon- 
grel Eskimo-Newfoundland. That is guess-work, 
of course, but the description given of the dogs 
in the London gardens is not. They had an 
elongated, pointed muzzle, sharp, erect ears, and 
a bushy tail not carried erect, but only slightly 
curved upward, and were of general slenderness 
of contour. According to those who took them 
to England, these dogs ran the moose and deer 
on the crusted ice and held them at bay until 
the hunters arrived. They were quite fox-like 
in appearance, with no resemblance to the wolf, 
and if crossed with anything, or cended from 
any wild animal, it must have been the fox. 
They interbred freely with the Eskimo and other 
varieties of dogs, so that we have to face the 
anomaly that as descendants of fox and wolf 
interbred, they must be of identical species. 

If we turn to what we know are wild dogs, 
there is little help for the wolf theory. There is 
the Dingo, more dog-like than wolf-like in many 
points, and reddish, or what would pass for a 
“sable” in the collie. In India there are several 
varieties of wild dogs with which naturalists 
have been well acquainted for many years—in 
fact, it is probable that the opportunities for 
obtaining information regarding them was better 
fifty years ago than now. Mr. Hodgson gave 
the name of Canis primaevus to the Buansu of 
Nepal, its range being between the Sutlege afd 
Brahmapootra. Mr. Hodgson, however, stated 
that with immaterial differences its range was 
much further extended. He had obtained many 
specimens and kept some in confinement for sev- 
eral months in order to study them. Some of 
these produced young while in his possession 
From the ‘Proceedings’ of the Zoological So- 
ciety for 1833 we extract as follows: he 
Buansu preys at night as well as by day and 
hunts in packs of six to ten individuals, main- 
taining the chase rather by powers of smell than 
by the eye, and generally overcoming its quarry 
by force and perseverance. In hunting it barks 
like a hound, but its bark is peculiar and unlike 
that of the cultivated breeds of dogs and the 
strains of the jackal and the fox. Adults 
captivity made no approach toward domestica- 
tion, but a young one, which Mr. Hodgson ob 
tained when it was not more than a month old, 
became sensible of caresses, distinguished the 
dogs of its own kennel from others, as well as 
its keepers from strangers, and in its whole 
conduct manifested to the full as much intelli- 
gence as any of his sporting dogs of the san‘ 
age.” 

Following the account of this dog the foll 
ing note appears: A letter was read, address 
to the Secretary, by W. A. Wooler, Esq., giving 
an account of a wild dog in the presidency of 
Bombay, locally known as “Dhale,” which was 
probably a mis-spelling of the more usual word 
“Dhole.”” The habits of this dog were descri! «¢ 
by Mr. Wooler and were similar to those of "¢ 
Buansu. 

Colonel Sykes, an extensive traveler and k-*n 
sportsman, writing in 1831, described the var''y 
named by him Canis Duckbunensis, which °¢ 
said was the wild dog of Dukkun, or Decc © 
“Tts head is compressed and elongated, its ' 
not very sharp. The eyes are oblique, the pvr '§ 
round, the irides light-brown. The expressio: 's 
that of a coarse, ill-natured persian greyhow 
without any resemblance to the jackal, the 
or the wolf; and in consequence essentially 
tinct from the Canis Quao, or Sumatrensis 
General Hardwicke. Ears long, erect and s¢ 
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it rounded at the top, without any replica- 
1 of the tragus. Limbs remarkably large and 
rong in relation to the bulk of the animal, its 
size being intermediate between the wolf and the 
ackal.” 
[his dog was called Kolsun by the natives, 
| some two years later Colonel Sykes had an 
pportunity to compare some of them with the 
iansu. The report thereon appears in the 
Transactions” of the Asiatic Society for 1834: 
And showed that the two dogs are perfectly 
similar in their general form and in the form of 
the cranium, and that in his specimen, as well 
as that of Mr. Hodgson, the hinder tubercular 
th of the lower jaw was wanting.’ There 
was a difference in their coats, that of the 
Buansu being darker and denser. We _ may 
therefore hold that these two and the dhole are 
of the same variety, slightly changed in accord- 
ance with the climatic conditions. Dhole is a 
term very generally applied to dogs of India and 
the East Indies. 





Canine Psychic Powers 


In a previous issue of Outdoor Life I wrote 
the following paragraph in reference to a dog’s 
psychic powers. ‘A dog possesses certain psychic 
powers not usually understood, by which they 
are able to interpret the mind of a human being. 
The mind a dog may be in such resceptive 
telepathic state with respect to the mind of his 
master as to interpret the bent of his master’s 
thought concerning his dog.”’ 

“The nervous structure of a dog is so sensi- 
tized to special environmental influences as to 
be able to perceive and feel out the mental 
processes of a human being.” 

4 very well authenticated story, altho it hap- 
pened about 140 years ago, seems to be a very 
rare and unusual case of a dog exercising these 
strange psychic powers. The account of this case 
is that a lady living in Manchester, England, 
had occasion to visit a village three miles away, 
to call on her friend. Starting early one sum- 
mer afternoon, alone, she was rather frightened 
soon after leaving the city by the sudden appear- 
ance of a large, powerful dog, which seemed 
intent upon attracting her notice, but in a very 
kindly way. At first she tried to get away from 
it, but her fears gradually subsided and she 
walked quietly on. The dog played around her 
all the time. Reaching her friend’s house, the 
dog was shut out, but waited for her on the 
doorstep. She explained to her friend the dog 
did not belong to her, and related how this dog 
had suddenly appeared and followed her. After 
a while the dog was invited into the house, and 
watched carefully over this lady the whole time. 
Walking home in the evening the dog followed 
her very closely, showing every symptom of de- 
light at being allowed to accompany her, until 
they got to a narrow lane with a high hedge on 
either side. Here the dog’s manner changed to 
an attitude of suspicion and defense, always 
walking a little in advance. Very soon the dog 
started to growl and show every sign of anger. 
The lady became very frightened and tried to 
quiet and soothe the dog, but quite unsuccess- 
fully, the dog growing more excited all the time, 
until thru an opening in the hedge, a rough 
looking tramp with a knife in his hand suddenly 
appeared. The lady screamed, and the dog im- 
mediately attacked the tramp, knocking him 
down and holding him by the throat. The hold- 
up begged her to call off the dog, but she ran 
on as fast as she could, looking for help. After 
some time the dog overtook her, showing every 
kind of joy, and went as far as the place where 
they first met. Here they parted, the lady never 
seeing the dog again. 

This story can, of course, be called merely a 
strange co-incident, but on carefully analyzing 
the case, there are several points that seem to 
shi ; very unusual mental powers on the part of 
the ¢ og. 


Erratum 

mistake the article ‘‘Multi-Ball Loads,” 

whch appeared in our August number, appeared 

\, a part of a paragraph omitted preceding 

the epitaph at the close. It should have read as 
ws: 

he writer is of the opinion that the right 

t armed with a .44 Winchester and two six- 

s> octers, all three arms shooting multi-ball loads, 

wold prove a combination especially suited for 

work we have in mind all thru this article. 

Wh such a combination in reach and a hold- 

a rewing—a hold-up on a large scale, remem- 


-let the man behind the guns last just long 
gh to empty the contents into a flock of 
ups, and just as a slight appreciation of 
fforts to better world conditions I hereby 
e myself to subscribe liberally to a fund to 
a monument over his last resting place and 
f the entire cost for an inscription chiseled 
t on, which might read, and appropriately, 
8 ot as follows: 


Sacred to the memory of Whirlwind Jim, 

Who, when he left this world, took along 
with him 

Of dev’lish red a full two-score— 

‘Twas a hurried call or he’d have taken 
more.’ ” 


—EDITOR. 
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B. S.A. Air Rifle 4 
. No. 1 $28 Ae 
No. 2 $34 & y 




















If your dealer does not carry 
these rifies, send check and 
they will be forwarded t» you 
at once—carriage charges 
vaid. 


These rifles carry the 
famous B. S. A. un- 
qualified guarantee. 






ORDER NOW— before 
the new Tariff advances the 
prices to the old figures, 

or worse. 








Sole United States Representatives 


Production Equipment Co., Inc. | 


Dept. 16 5 Union Square New York 


Canadian Renresentativee: Feaser Co., 19 Hocnital Steeot, Montreal, Canada 















































































BIG SEASON AHEAD! 
Send Your Name 


NOW !! 












SPORTSMEN! 


Won’t this get your goat to mount? 


How to Grade Furs —Trap- 
per’s Guide; Game Laws; and 
Supply Catalog. Let Funsten save 
you money on baits, traps, esmok- 
rs, stretchers, etc.—big bargains 
at factory prices. 
Write today and we 
willalso list your name 
toget free Market Re- 
_— and Shipping Tags. 
nsten always satisfies— 
more money—better grading. 
“UNSTEN BROS. & CO. 
149 Funsten Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 






I can locate you with guides who will get the 
game for you. Leave your trophies with me 
to be mounted when coming in from the hunt. 
Idaho Falls is the best place to outfit for 
the elk, deer, sheep, goat and bear country of 
Idaho and Wyoming. Write me for dates and 


guides, 
D. H. McGEE 


219 Eastern Ave., Idaho Falls, Idaho 













































ENJOY YOUR NIGHTS WHEN CAMPING OUT 


Rest? Why, that’s the biggest thing in your camping trip. Of course! It’s what you GO for. 
Make sure that you get it too. You'll never know how rally GOOD the nights in camp can be 
until you snuggle down on your 


“PERFECTION” AIR BED 


Unrolled and inflated before the other fellow has the boughs cut for his bed. Weighs about 
the same as an extra blanket. Smooths the roughest ground like a dream cloud; no bumps, holes 
or stubs to wake you up, stiff and sore, in the dog watch. Cool on hot nights, warm on cold ones And pever a bit of 
ground dampness to worry about. Furnished in either plain mat- 
tress or complete sleeping-bag style 

You'll want our circulars 
Auto tourists—send for catalog on the ‘‘Auto’’ Air Bed 


THE ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. CO. 


4120 Adinuthe desman, Reckbe, 8. ¥. 








Rolled U 














B. \CK I O I J / \ | URE Thos. W. Lawson says it is ‘“‘hody-shaking, lung-tearing, side- 
splittting I hystericked, rolled over the library rug, 
and in my awful, gleeful contortions nearly rolled into the 
By NEWTON NEWKIRK open grate “a 
“I think your book splendid You have a spontaneous 
No funnier bit of typical American humor has ever been writ- style that is admirable,"’ says Walt Mason 
ten than this convulsing tale of two amateur sportsmen who “‘I sat last night and read your book and laughed and laffed 


go ‘‘back to nature’ on a hunting and fishing trip. Itisa rare and larfed and guffawed and got up and yelled from pure joy. 
bit of refreshing and spontaneous humor enlivened by illustra It is my idea of an unfiawed gem:’'—George Fitgh. 


tions made by Newkirk himself, in a style of drawing that is 
as original and entertaining as his literary method. PRICE 75c; postpaid 80c 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 1824 Curtis Street, DENVER, COLORADO 
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STEVE ELKINS 


GARDINER, MONT. 








I take parties 
into the best 
sheep and elk 
country in 
Wyoming, in- 
cluding Jack- 
son's Hole, 


BEAR AND LION HUNTING 


Idaho affords the best bear huntingin the U.S 
and my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken | 








there, having the advantage of hunting behind 
best pack of bear and lion dogs on this continent. 

















Kiest’s Aluminum Casting Reel 


The King of All Large Type 
Reels 
Valuable to Ama- 
teur Angler. 
NO BACK LASH 
NO THUMBING 
This Reel is Line Drying, 
3all-Bearing and Level- 
Winding. 

If your dealer cannot supply 
you write to 
HENRY A. KIEST, Mf’r. 
KNOX, IND. 





(Patented) 











BEAR, LION and CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, Our Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs inthe West. Deer 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in season. TERMS REA- 
SONABLE. Many years’ experience in huntingin the 


West. Best of reference, including editor of Outdoor Life. 


ANDERSON & STEVENS MARVINE, COLO. 











BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


and how to feed. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 


118 West 31st St., N. Y. 





Mailed Free to 
any address by 
the Author 














Your Skin can be Quickly Cleared of 


IMPLES 


Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on the face 
or body, Enlarged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin. 
WRITE TODAY for my FREE Booklet, 
“A CLEAR-TONE SKIN”, telling how I cured 
myself after being afflicted 15 years. $1,000 Cold 
Cash says I can clear your skin of the above blemishes. 
&. S. GIVENS, 138 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 





Courts in Patent, Trade or 

and Copyright Cases. Patents obtained in U. 

and Foreign Countries. Trade marks cceieanel 
and Copyrights procured. 


* A. J. O7BRIEN 
PATENT LAWYER 


Rooms 601-602-610 Interstate Trust Building 
Phone Main 2853. 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Practice in the U.S. 











Our Business is 





ae to the Dogs 


Used by leading dog fanciers—a perfect] 
anced ration of me at, wheat and cere; ing Oy bal 









dog & smooth, glossy coat, 
nd for sample 
et, “‘The Proper Care and Feeding of Dogs.”’ 
Cc :* vir ANIMAL FOOD C 10. 
Dept. A Minneapolis, Minn. 


‘CHAMPION 
DOG BISCUIT 


and regular habits, 


Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers 





Keeps 
fresh inde finitely—dogs thrive on it. Gives mo 


biscuit and illustrated book- 
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At the trap 


with PETE 


Denver’s Big Shoot 


The Eleventh Annual Shooting Tournament of 
the Rocky Mountain Interstate Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation, held at the Municipal Gun Grounds, 
nea® Sloan’s Lake, Denver, Colo., will go down 
into history as one of the most successful shoots 
ever staged in the West. 

Splendid weather tempered by a cool breeze 
(the brand that Colorado advertises) was in evi- 
dence during the three days, and some remark- 
able scores resulted. 

Practice day, July 6th, a special 
tween R. A. King of Delta, Colo., 


match be- 
and Fred 














GEORGE BURT 
Winner of high professional honors and winner 
of the Spaulding Medal 


Etchen of Coffeeville, Kas., for the Hazard 
Trophy, at 100 pair of doubles, brought out a 
good crowd of spectators who showed a keen 
interest in the event from start to finish. 

Weather conditions were perfect and the tar- 
gets’ flight was t~ the shooters’ liking. Out of 
the first fifty pairs King had lost but one target, 
and Fred Etchen was close on his heels with but 
four down. At the end of the race King had a 
score of 195-200, while Etchen finished with 191, 
which tied the former world’s record held by 
Sam Huntley. By breaking 195-200 doubles, 
King established a new world’s record. The 
shooting by both men was an exhibition of 
skill and endurance that will long be remem- 
bered by all who saw it. 


July 7th opened with seventy-eight entries—a 
record for the Colorado State shoot. At the 
end of the second day R. W. Christopher of 

















R. W. CHRISTOPHER 
Of Greeley, Colo., 1921 Colorado State 
Champion 


Se a 





on 








with a score of 198-200, 
honor of being Colorado’s State champion 
1921, allowing him to represe:'t Colorado at the 
Grand American Handicap shoot held in Chicago 
during the month of August. 

Close on his heels were Hugh Smith of Ber- 


Greeley, Colo., won thi 


thoud, Charles Luff of Denver and McCaffree of 
Pueblo, tieing with a score of 197-200, McCaffr: 
winning the shoot-off. 

R. A. King and Fred Etchen tied on the high 
amateur averages on 400 16-yard targets with ; 
score of 396, while the new state champio: 
Christopher, was second with 395. » 

George Burt won high professional honors 
breaking 396 out of 400; Rush Razee was sec- 
ond with 395 

George Burt and Brad Townsend tied with a 
perfect score of 100 straight for the Spalding 
medal, Burt winning after two shoot-offs. 

Billy Bowman not only cashiered the tourna- 
ment, but shot the entire program, and on the 
third day won the 100-target handicap, breaking 
99-100 from 21 yards. 

A. H. Hardy won the double-target event, 
breaking 47-50, and the All-Around Professional 
Championship, breaking 195-200, 96-100, from 
21 yards, and 47-50 on doubles. 

_C, A. Gunning, Burt Moritz and Hugh Smith 
tied for amateur honors with 45-50 on _ the 
double event, Gunning winning the shoot-off. 


Paymaster Williams from Kentucky, Fred 
Etchen and wife from Coffeeville, Kas., the 
Luther brothers from ansas, Mr. and Mrs. 


Webster from Nebraska, Frank Troeh from Van- 








CAPT. A. H. HARDY 


All-Around Professional Championship 
and the doubles event 


Winner 


couver, Wash., and many other notables were 
in attendance, and all gave a good account of! 
themselves. 

Following are a few of the shooters making 
100 straight or more: 

George Burt, 309; Rush Razee, 307; A. H 
Hardy, 107-121; Max Weik, 102; Townsen 
144; Bill Thomas, 100; Christopher, 128-: 200 ; 
Charles Luff, 120; H. M. Smith, 113-132 
*. Luther, 101; R. A. King, 110; Burt Mor r, 
115-116; Fred Etchen, 117; Murray, 105; 
Nicolai, 143; McCaffree, 107; Derby, 110. 


Le 9) 





Places for 1922 Championship 


Trapshooting organizations get on the b 
good and early and make provision for the ch 
pionship tournaments of the following year. 1.8 
is as it should be. It is just as easy to plan 4 
year ahead as it is a month ahead. Kansas "48 
selected Eldorada as the place for the 1922 tra- 
shooting championship; Missouri has pic*¢¢ 
Marshall; Oklahoma selected Ardmore; Cla: “3% 
ville is the Tennessee selection; Pitman, )°¥ 
Jersey ; Providence, Rhode Island ; Lander, W 


ming, Rochester, New York; Akron, Of; 
Spokane, Washington; Des Moines, Iowa; ! ut 
land, Vermont; Boise, Idaho; Battle Crk, 


Michigan. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION beginning March, 1921. 
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No advertisement 
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nserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of small 


accounts in this department. 


Each number and initial counts as a separate word. 


Copy should be received by the first of each preceding month 


For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertise- 


ment. 


OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this 


classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy—$6.50 per inch display classified ads. 








Kennel Department 


OORANG AIREDALES 


The 20th Century 
All-round Dogs 





Oorang Airedales are loyal pals for man, 
woman and child; faithful watchdogs for auto- 
mobile, camp, home and estate; ideal dogs for 
farm and ranch; careful drivers of cattle and 
sheep; excellent ratters, water-dogs, retrievers 
and hunters. Choice stock forsale. Also Fox- 
Hounds, Coon-Hounds and Big Game-Hounds. 
Delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. De- 
scriptive booklet mailed for ten cents. 


OORANG KENNELS 
The Largest Breeders of Airedale Terriers in the World 
Dept. M, LA RUE, OHIO 





FOR SALE— Full: iggy partially-trained 1% 

and 2-year hounds, each $40, pair $75. High- 
class, thoroly- trained ’coon and ’possum hounds, 
$60 each. Bank reference. J. D. Erwin, Hum- 
boldt, Tenn. 9-1t 
FOR SALE—Redbone ’coon hound pups whelped 
in March. Sire, Mockie Jr. 105420; Dam, Bee 
105622. S. E. Keever, R. R. No. A, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 9-1t 


REGISTE -RED_ GREYHOUNDS—Some_ of the 
best coursing blood in the world. L. V. Mur- 
phy, South Bend, Neb. 9-1t 
FOX, rabbit, ’coon hound pups. Trial. George 
Walter, Seven Valleys, Pa. 9-1t 


CHAMPION HUMANE MUZZLE 


Permit dogs to eat, 
A 7 





nk, ete., while 
zied but prevent 
eir biting as the 
zie automatical- 
y locks when the 
id is lifted. Two 
sizes, a 
ancy 
$1 25 $1.75 
a ‘e 
l Fancy 
$1. 78 $2.00 
HUMANE MUZZLE 
& SUPPLY ©O, 
12 Pearl St. 


ae 
CHAMPION 
. PATENTED. HUMANE MUZZLE 

















Boston Mass. 

RA’BIT HOUNDS, country raised, broken 
hounds, ’coon, ‘possum, skunk, squirrel 
setters. Circular 10c. Brown’s Kennels, 
Pa. 9-6t 


SALE—’Coon and ’possum hounds, skunk 
rabbit hounds, thoroly trained, sent on 
Frye’s Kennels, Henderson, ‘Tenn. 9-1t 


I iCE DOGS—From our ‘imported stock, any 
desired, registered in A. K. C. Rice & 
Kennels, Spencer, Ind. 9-1t 


Hl WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breed- 
and trainer. Registered stock. Genuine, 
cu coated, rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters 
ar ained dogs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, Cal. 11-tf 


B iLES, rabbit, ’coon, skunk dogs, broken, 
igsters, farm pet dogs, trial. M. Baublitz, 
Valleys, Pa. 8-4t 


Th. SLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, OF BERRY,RY., 


offer for sale Setters and Pointers, 

Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and 
Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds, Bearand Lion Hounds, also 
Airedale Terriers. All dogs ship- 
ped on trial, purchaser alone to 
judge the quality, satisfaction guar- 
an or money refunded. One-hundred page highly 
u ted, “instructive and interesting catalog for 
ter ts in coin. 6-tf 














KILLS FLEAS 


Sergeant’s Skip Flea Soap positively kills 
fleas, lice, ete. Won't irritate skin or eyes 
nor mat hair but leaves it clean, soft and 
fluffy. 25c cake lasts long time. At dealers 


or from us. A Medicine 


y 4 E FE for Every 


Dog Ailment 
DOG BOOK 


Polk Miller’s famous 
Dog Book, 64 pages 

on care, feeding ¢ and 
training, also pedi- 
gree blank, pO me 
chart and Sen. Vest’s 
celebrated ‘‘Tribute 



















toa Dog.” Write 40 Years “OD 
ay tor free copy, 
POLK MILLER DRUG CO. fo 





BUCKHORN 
AIREDALES 


REGISTEREDA. K. C. 
With 20 years experi- 
ence, we breed the kind 
that are real terriers. 
Registered puppies 
from the Lest winning 
and sporting Airedale 
blood in America. Ideal 
guards and companions 
for children. The hunt- 
ing instinct is bred in 
the bone, 


Guarantee Breeding, 
Safe Delivery an 
Satisfaction 


DR. DEACON 
WILLOWS, CAL. 

















I CAN TAKE a few dogs to thoroly train on 

quail. Wonderful training grounds in North 
Mississippi. Many years experience. I produce 
results. Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss. 9-1t 
WANTED-—Bird dogs to train; plenty game; set- 

ters and rabbit hounds for sale; sent on trial. 
Catalog free. O K Kennels, Marydel, Md. 4-8t 
MOUNTAIN-BRED AIREDALES; big, husky 

pups of Champion Soudan Swiveller, Tintern 
Desire and Imported Soo Performer blood; not 
backyard pups, but raised from hunters. Ozone 
Kennels, Fort Collins, Colo. 9-2t 


FINISHED and 
EXPERIENCED 
SHOOTING 
boGs 
Wespecialize in 
Bred Bitches 
Prices $150 to $500. 


Write your wants 
ROSS CAPPS 
Amite, La. 


*coon, 


fox and cat hounds, 
’possum, skunk and squirrel dogs, sent on trial, 


FOR SA LE—Rabbit, 


Special summer list free. 
8-5t 


pups, 


you to be the judge. 
Mount Yonah Farm Kennels, Cleveland, Ga. 
LLEWELLYN, English, Irish, setter 

trained dogs also ; Irish water spaniels, Chesa- 
peake Bay retrievers and pointers, pups and 
trained dogs. Enclose stamps for lists. Thoro- 
bred Kennels, Atlantic. Ia. 10-tf 


Dent's Condition Pills 
MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses, Druggists or mail, 50c. 


DENT MEDICINE CO., NEWBURGH, N.Y. 
COCKER SPANIELS—This 






famous’ kennel 








breeds the world’s best English and American | 


hunting Cockers, exhibition and companion a 
children; puppies only for sale; males, $25 
females, $15. Obo Cocker Kennels, “A tkineen, vs 
Denver, Colo. 2-+f 
BEAGLES, RABBIT, fox, ’coon, skunk, ’pos- 
sum, setters, pointers, broke and unbroken, on 
trial; pet farm dogs, pups, pigeons, swine. 
Catalog 10c stamps. Keifer’s Garden Spot Ken- 
nels, Lancaster, Pa. 8-3t 
’COON HOUNDS and combination hunters ; free 
trial allowed. Send for price list. 
ern Farm Coonhound Kennels, Selmer, Tenn. 


OLD FASHIONED Southern ’coon hounds, 

combination hunters and rabbit hounds, sent 
anywhere on trial. List 10c. McLister Bros. 
Brighton, Tennessee. 9-2: 


8-4t 





WORLD’S GREATEST AIREDALE 


Stud fee $30.00 


ee 


Ch. Tintern Tip Top 
Sire of the most talked of | 
dog of the day, namely, 
President Harding’s Cas- 
well Laddie Boy. 
A high class registered 
bitch for sale in whelp to 
Tip Top, alsoseveral show 
quality pups by him. 
CASWELL KENNELS, 














Toledo, Ohio 








The South- | 





HOUNDS FOR ANY GAME—Trial guarantee. 
Three States Kennels, Somerset, Ky. 8-2t 
POINTERS and setters at all times. Wm. Mc- 
Girk, 1805 Hewitt Ave., Everett, Wash. 7-3t 





OLD FASHIONED, long-eared, Arkansas coon, 
oppossum, skunk, cat, fox, wolf, deer 
and rabbit hounds. 


Raised and trained in the best game sections of 
the south. Young, partly trained hounds, one 
and two years of age, $25.00 each. Long-eared 
pups, $10.00. Trained hounds shipped on fifteen 
days trial. Partly trained, and pups, five days %p approval 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 15 years a 
shipper. HENRY FORT, Fort Smith, Arkansas 














DOGS FOR SALE 


From fivedollarsup. All breeds. 
A hundred to pick from. Guar- 
anteed as represented. 


DENVER BOARDING KENNELS 
2919 FOREST STREET, DENVER, COLo. 











NORWEGIAN bear dogs, Irish wolf hounds, 

English bloodhounds, Russian wolf hounds, 
American fox hounds, lion, cat, deer, wolf, ’coon 
and varmint dogs. Fifty-page highly illustrated 
catalog, 10c stamps. Rookwood Kennels, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 12-tf 
WESTMINSTER KENNELS, Tower Hill, Ill., 

offer fox, wolf, coyote, ’coon, skunk, ’possum 
and rabbit hounds on ten days’ trial. Also choice 
puppies, crackerjack rabbit hounds, $17.50. Dogs 
just starting to trail at $13. Descriptive price 
list, 10c, coin or stamp. 9-1t 





ATTENTION Sportsmen! 


OAK GROVE KENNELS of 
INA, ILLINOIS, i: is the home of high 


lass dogs. We are 
offering diunh and opossum 
hounds that are cold trailers and tree 
barkers. They are real cooners and deliver the 
game. Have plenty of first class rabbit hounds 
which will please the most critical. Also offer 
best of pointers and setters, airedales, beagles, 
fox terriers Choice young dogs and puppies, 
ten days’ trial. Price list ten cents 


*coon, 












A GREAT NEW BOOK 


—Seven Wonderful Dog Stories— 


THE STORY of JACK 
By J. Horace Lytle 





Jim Thorpe Says: 
“Great stuff. Best 
book I've ever read. 





It just hits my taste, Your mone y back w ith- 

and there _— must out question if you don't 
» Others like me. 1 

Tass chouhd vend i ” like this book SO Pg nd 

Indian Jim isa great the price of $1.50 at our 

hunter as well asthe risk. If you could but 

world’s greatest ath- realize how thrilling, fas- 





lete cinating — how full of 














gripping interest is every 


line of THE STORY 
OF JACK—you'd send 
for it right now. So'take 


our word for it and do so. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo 
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Here It Is! “+ 


The NEW REISING .22 CAL. 
AUTO TARGET PISTOL 










Climax of beauty, balance and accuracy. For target prac- 
tice and small game shooting this g € 
amon auti matics ror the e same purpose 
&W s the list of re 
and tection ‘the new mode 
Me > Dente eee “4 
on and other sce sei . 
el Colt. aute matic isthe only gun. In 
ld of medium big game such as deer, coyotes, moun- 
yn and black bear, the effective k ae powes of the 
250-3000 Savage is similar to a bolt of lightning For ex- 
clusive big game such as elk, moose, grizzly and the bg 
—_ kan bears, t! e new Remington bolt action big game 
» has them vt skinned. Send stamp for price list and 
ni reduction on these and all other new guns before you buy. 


H. M. BOWERS ¢ HOLYOKE, COLO. 




















FOR SALH—Winchester .6U Goverumicit, prcp 

sight, perfect condition, $35. W. H. Freder- 
ick, Thief River Falls, Minn 9-1t 
FOR SALE—.30-40 "Wieewes. perfect con- 

dition, two stock, one very fine, $40. Write 
J. B. Kennard, Gonzales, Tex 9-1t 
SELL WINCHESTER ’06, .22 repeating rifle, 

barrel and action perfect, $22. Fred Crary, 
Deckerville, Mich. 9-1t 
FOR SALE OR TRADE—20-gauge Smith 

specialty, $100; fancy .35-caliber Winchester 
automatic rifle, highly engraved, $150; one new 
Illinois watch, 23-jewel, 6 adjustments, $70; 
trade watch for 10X German binoculars. OD. 
Trass, Madison, Ohio. 9-1t 
1,000 ANTIQUE RIFLES, carbines, pistols, 

powder horns, flasks, daggers, swords, curios; 
lists free. Antique Shop, 33E So. 18th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 9-1t 


.30-'06 AMMUNITION, $4 per 100; .45-70 cart- 

ridges, $3 per 100; .45 automatic ammunition, 
$3.50 per 100; 6.5 and 8 mm. Mannlicher cart- 
ridges, $6 per 100; 12-gauge shells, $4 per 100; 
10-gauge shells, $3 per 100; .30 Krag ammu- 
nition, $4 per 100; and others Ben Sloan, 247 
West 42nd St., New York City, N. Y. 9-1t 
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BARGAINS THAT ARE BONAFIDE 


I will trade, buy or sell guns, rifles and 
revolvers—all makes and at lowest prices. Send 








stamp for big bargain list. Oldest and most re- 
liable dealer in U. S. Established for over 60 
years. Money saved; prompt service, 

WM. R. BURKHARD 
143 East 4th Street, St. Paul, Minn, 











William 
9-1t 
engraved or traded. John 
Oregon. 9-1t 
Winchester, hand- 


NEW. .250-3,000 SAVAGE, 
McNair, 11 Kalamath St., 
GUNS RESTOCKED, 
Harrison, Gold Hill, 
FOR SALE—.351 


lever, $35. 
Denver, Colo. 


Automatic 


somely engraved, new, $65. J. W. Floyd, P. 
O. Box 11, Corsicana, Texas. 9-1t 
FOR SALE—.388 S. & W. Special, new, $30; 


_.82-20 Colt, new, $30; .256 Newton, new, $65; 
Newton shells, $10 per 100; Marlin pump, 12, 
$25; 15 per cent off list on all guns. Beck, 


Redmond, Wash. 9-1t 
FACTORY and Winchester Automatics, $50; 

pumps, $42.50, postpaid. Hundred other bar- 
gains. Walter Harrington, Carthage, Mo. 9-lt 
EXCHANGE EVINRUDE, factory condition, 

for firearms. Maplewood Kennels, Carthage, 
Mo. 9-1t 


SALE—.30-’06 Springfield, perfect condition, 
$50; new .82 H. & R. automatic and .32-20 
single action Colt, good condition, $20 each. 
Walter Caldwell, Hoehne, Colo. 9-1t 
BROWNIE .22. semi-automatic pistol, never 

shot, cost $10. 50, take $6; Spanish .25 auto- 
matic, ucw, $8.50; pair new, powerful field 
glasses, case, strap, $14; worth double. C. Mow- 
rey, Elmira, N. Y. 9-1t 


WANTED—.30 Newton reloading tools in good 

condition; sell .25-35 Winchester rifle, 1894, 
new, $35. Walter Mundt, Carter, Mont. 9-1t 
FOR SALE—.250-3000 bolt action Savage, Ly- 

man peep sight on cocking piece, bead front 
sight, never fired; Bond reloading tool; 40 
rounds ammunition; 100 empty shells; 1,000 .25- 
20 jacketed bullets ; supplemented chambers; 
broken shell extractor; outfit for $100. One 16 
size 23-jeweled Hamilton watch, $65; one 16 
size 21-jeweled Howard watch, $50; both ad- 
justed to temperature, isochromism, five posi- 
tions. Will ship C. O. D. Address A. G. Pen- 
nington, Hammett, Ida. 9-1t 





HENSOLDT BINOCULARS 
Buy the best and be delighted and satisfied 
with the joy of a wise purchase. 








3% Power...... -Bird and Theater Glass........ $ 48.00 
6 Power 50 mm.....General Purpose Glass we 62.00 
6 Power 36 mm....Tourist and Hunters Gla 75.00 
8 Power 30 mm......General Purpose Glass 65.00 
8 Power 50 mm....Tourist and Hunters Glass . 105.00 
10 Power 50 min....Marine and Hunters Glass..., 112.00 


Binoculars and Cases prepaid above prices. Address orders to 
D. TRASS, MADISON, OHIO 











LUGER PISTOLS—7.65 mm., 
16-inch barrels and _ holster 
Mauser pistols, 7.63 mm. with 


8-inch, 12-inch, 
stocks extra; 
wooden holster 


stocks; Mauser sporting rifles, .30-'06 U. S. 
Government. The world’s best. Pacific Sales, 
Ltd., Moscow, Idaho. 9-1t 
FOR SALE—‘‘Regent Diamond” Daly, 12- 


gauge, both full, fine condition, cost $500; 
$365. Thos. J. McCullough, Trafford, Pa. 9- it 
IMPROVED ammunition—Krag and Springfield 
a specialty; any load assembled to order. 
Weigand Cartridge Service, Wausau. Wis. 9-1t 


SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


We are now prepared to furnish you with reloading tools, bullet 
moulds, bullet swagin dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper for 
drawing, special shells, cast bullets, and pressure casting machir>* 
Gun repairs and remodeling. Let us know your wants. 

YANKEE SPECIALTY CO. 851 East 6th St., Erie. Pa. 


SELL .32 automatic Colt, A-1 condition, $18. 


G. Latimer, Missoula, Mont. 9-1t 
LAST CALL—.45 Colt automatic magazines, 
new, perfect, postpaid, 50c each. Sportsman's 
Service Station, Tenafly, N. J. 9-1t 
ROSS .280, crank condition, peep sight, oil 
finish, eight boxes ammunition, $95. W. J. 
Rogers, 845 W. 2nd St., Medford, Ore. 9-1t 


FOR SALE—Large size gold bead front sight 

for .45 Colt auto.; price $1.50, with drill for 
attaching same or send slide and same will be 
applied and returned to you. at same price. 
Morgan Van Matre, Union Trust Bldg., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 9-1t 


NEW LUGER & MAUSER AUTOMATIC PISTOLS 


LUGER (Parabellum)—9mm., 4 inch barrel, 8 
shots, leather holster, $42.00. 

MAUSER~—9mm.. 5% inch barrel, 10 shots, stock 
holster, range 500 meters, shoots Luger ammuni- 
tion, $46.00 

Limited supply. Get yours while 

they last. No trades considered. 

P. VON FRANTZIUS 

828 George St., Chicago, Il. 














GUN MACHINERY FOR SALE 


Bosch rifling machine and Pratt & Whitney two spindle bar- 

rel drilling machine, with tools, also two special grinders. 

A-l condition. Write for description and prices. 
STANBRA GUN STORE 

13168 Raliroad Ave. Bellingham, Wash, 








FACTORY SECRETS on gun rebluing and re- 
browning sent — for $1. E.. J. nee, 
Box 38, Dane, 9-1t 


FOR SALE—New 1912 2 model Winchester pump, 
28-inch, 12-gauge, $52; also 1897 model, 12- 
gauge, 30-inch, $44, new. H. B. Nissly, Sioux 
Falls, "So. Dak. 9-1t 
BARG: AIN—Remington high-power, bolt action 
rifle, takes 7.62 mm. cartridge, factory new 
condition, $9.75. Ben Sloan, 247 West 42nd +H 
New York City, Xs 9-1t 
COLT S. A. .40-40, 4%, blued, new, with 100 
smokeless cartridges, prepaid, $32.40. M. R. 
Williams, 400 Huron Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 9-1t 
TRADE—One .32-caliber Colt automatic pistol, 
in good shooting condition, for binoculars. 





Box 566, Casper, Wyo. 9-1t 
BULLETS—Pointed, improved copper cased, 

calibers .256, .30 and 8 mm. Western Tool 
and Copper Works, 1830 94th Ave., Oakland, 
Calif. 9-1t 
MUTE EELEeLEGACECL We 





“Rifle Marksmanship and Automatic 
Rifle Marksmanship”’ 


thru the United States Infantry 
Association. This book takes the place of 
Small Arms Firing Manual, which was the 
authorized text in the army. It is the au- 
thorative text on the subject from now on. 
This book is something every rifleman should 
have—is a handy size and annotated and 
foot-noted so as to be easily understood. It 
gives the new methods of training in marks- 
manship, which are much superior to the old 
methods, and is on the whole an excellent 
training manual. 


Any rifleman who will read and study the 

text of “Rifle Marksmanship” will surely 5 

make an expert shot of himself. For the= 

expert the book will ~ most interesting. 

Prepared by Col. J. Macnab and 
Maj. anand Whelen 


$1.00 POSTPAID 


Outdoor Life Publishing Company 


DENVER, COLO. 


published 


wut 
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“SPRING-SCOPE” 
TELESCOPIC 
SIGHT 


FOR SPRINGFIELD and 
OTHER RIFLES 
This sight gives a 
magnification of 
8 diameters. Can be 
used with any peep- 
sight, using disc, at- 
tached to thereceiver, 
bolt or tang. Does not 
require any alteration to th: rifle. ‘“Spring- 
scope”’ furnished, on order, forany rifle. Write 

for descriptive circular. $8.00 and up. 


SPORTSMANS ACCESSORY CO. 


624 E 57th No., Portland, Ore. 














WANTED—Springfield sporter, perfect  con- 

dition. H. W. Coffin, Clint, Texas. 9-1t 
PRICES COME DOWN—.25 Mauser automatic 

pistol, new, $14.00; .82 Mauser pistol, new, 
$15; .32 H. & R. automatic pistol, $16.50; .38 
tip-up brand new revolvers, 5-inch barrel, pearl 
grips, $12.50; .22 bolt action target pistol, 10- 
inch barrel, $10; .45 automatic pistol, Govern- 
ment model, 20: .45 new Service Colt, $16. No 
catalog; satisfaction guaranteed. Ben _ Sloan, 
247 West 42nd St., New York City, N. Y. 9-lt 
FOR SALE—.22-caliber standard grade Reming- 

ton repeater, absolutely new, $20. Curt Hoff- 
man, Onawa, Ia. 9-1t 
SELL OR TRADE—Winchester .351 automatic 

Lyman peep, $35. Want Luger 6 to 8-inch, 
good condition. H. Prechtel, Willows, Cal. 9-1t 
TWO new Sixteen Browning patents, automat- 

ics. Walter Harrington, Carthage, Mo. 9-lt 
WE BUY OR SELL standard make guns, pis- 

tols, fishing tackle, tools, etc. Reference, any 
bank. H. B. Nissly, Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 9-It 
MAUSER 8 mm. sporting, shopworn only, $45. 

Kirkwood Bros., Inc., 23 Elm St., Boston, 
Mass. 9-1t 
COLT SPECIAL, .38, slightly used, $22; .45 

Colt, automatic, new, $28; .45 Smith & Wes- 
son, new, $28. . L. Brittan, 629 Bloomfield 
St., Hoboken, N. J. 9-1t 
BEAUTIFUL rifle stocks for Springfields. 

Choice of four models, fully checked forearm 
and grip, $25; stamps for photos. Roy D. Tait, 
Montague, Calif. 9-1t 
OLD-TIME and modern firearms bought, sold 

and exchanged; Kentucky flint-lock rifles, old- 


time pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, powder 
horns, etc.; lists free. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
873 Madison Ave., New York City. 2-tf 


gun stock finish and gun 


NEW ENGLAND 
J. Polk, 443 Bes 
-6t 


bluing methods, all for 50c. 
Madison Ave., LaGrange, III. 
I HAVE a fine specimen Officers’ Model Colt, 

74-inch barrel. Hardy trigger pull, hand 
tooled belt and holster. The gun was never 
fired fifty times. Am willing to exchange this 
for two Chesapeake Bay ae | dogs from reli- 


able man. C. S. Moody, M.D., Menan, rr, 
-t 
GUNS, new and_ second-hand; ~ Mannlicher- 


Schoenauer, Mausers, Newtons, Lugers and all 
other kinds. The right goods at the right BG 
Buy, sell and exchange. Write for list. S 
Carver, the Gun Man, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


FIREARM BARGAINS —.303 Enfield site 

$22.50; Remington bolt action rifle for .30-'06 
ammunition, $20; 8-mm Mauser carbine, $20; 
8-mm Mauser rifle, $16; Steyr military 9-mm 
rifle, $20; .32 Winchester 94 model, $22; .25 
Marlin rifle, $22; .22 Remington repeater, $14; 
12-gauge Knickerbocker, double hammerless, 
$27.50; Stevens double hammerless, $27.50. we 
Sloan, 247 West 42nd St., New York City, N 7 











GUNS! SPECIAL CLOSE-OUTS GUNS! 
New .250-8000 Savage, Bolt Action......$48.00 
New .250-3000 Savage, Lever Action.. 44.00 
New .22 Hi-Power Savage.....................--. 42.00 
“——s used .22 Hi-Power, 25-35 and 
2-40 Savage Rifles, all take-downs, ; 
poh condition, your choice...... 80 00 
New 25-20 or 25-35 Winchester Rifles, 
Octagon Barrels, 
New .25 or .30 Remington Carbines, 
Slide Actions, choice.......................----- $8.00 








New .22 Remington Repeater, Octa- 
gon, shoots all sizes 24.00 
New .22 Remington Repeater, Round 
Barrel, shoots all sizes.......................--- 19.00 
New .82 or .880 Savage Automatic 
Pistols 13.30 
1912 Winchester Pump 12-ga., gun- 
Fe ETRE ARES EE 


We will ship any of the above guns C. O 
Subject to examination. 
THE SOLOMON LOAN CO. 
1653 Larimer St. Established 1876. Denver, C 
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1 AM A BLACK TAILED JACK RABBIT AND CAN 
OUT RUN ANYTHING LIVING 
CAPTURED, SOLD AND SHIPPED ALIVE IN 
ANY QUANTITIES FOR COURSING OR BREED- 
ING PURPOSES. aiso COTTON TAILS. BY THE 
PAYNE AND CROW ANIMAL CO, 
CRISFIELD, KANSAS 
CAN WE SUPPLY You? 











MALE BROWN BEAR for sale, 2 years old, 
raised a pet. For price write L. D. Miller, 
Hillside, Colo. 9-1t 


Raise Silver Foxes 


Easy to raise. Larger rofits 
than any other live stock rais- 
ing. Stands strictest investiga- 
tion. Recommended by Gov- 
ernment. 4 different plans. | 
One will suit you. Complete [| 
description free. Send today. 


C.T.DRYZ, Box 1008, Eagle River, Wis. 


FERRETS, $5. Walter Soldan, 17th Street, 
Wheeling, West Va. 9-1t 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


zeeinia PR PROFITS. We nar 1. 35 O10$ Sat tach 
Also Cavies, Mink’ Skun! ‘ox. Muskrat, Etc. 
Easily raised anyw ? 
e Cata and. Contrac bad 
trated ik * ‘COMMON SENSE RABET 
RAISING,’’ quarterly journal, and of 
America’s leading small stock magazine, all for 10 cents. he ress 
Outdoor Enterprise Co., 1004 0. £. BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO, 


FERRETS—White and brown, large or small; 


write for prices before buying. ~~ Stock- 
ing, Wakeman, Ohio, R, D. 9-2t 


CUB BEARS AND PUMAS WANTED 
and all others liye animals and birds. Describe naming 
lowest price. We have for sale a large variety of animals 
and birds. Tell us your wants. 


CHARLES C. GARLAND, 

















OLOTOWN, MAINE 





Homesteads and Lands 


$5 DOWN, $5 monthly—5 acres fruit, poultry, 

fur farm; river front; Ozarks; $100; hunting, 
fishing, trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 N. Fifth, 
Kansas City, Kans. 7-6t 


Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 














THE BEST HUNTING IN THE WEST 
itfitted from the WHITE GRASS 
\NCH from the 15th of Septem- 

* to the 15th of November. Ex- 
riouued local guides provided. 
Write for full particulars and rates. 


“MOND & BISPHAM, WHITE GRASS RANCH 
Teton P. O., Lincoln Co., Wyoming 


R. R. Station and Telegrams, Victor, Idaho. 











DI HUNTERS, why not try the famous 
te River country this season? Shots 
guar teed, Write early. Bert Whitlock, 
Mee =, Colo. 9-1t 





SPORTSMEN! 


ided camp on north shore of Lake Su- 
r offers finest variety of trout fishing 
kled, Rainbow and Lake) to be found 
minion. Magnificent scenery, healthy, 
and dry. Also moose, deer, wolves and 
during fall months. Rates moderate. 
jetailed information write 


COUTURE BROS. 








Frater, Ontario, Canada 


EL 4UNTING—Jackson Hole country, Sep- 
de. er 15th to November 15th.. Elk, sheep, 
fer ond bear. Frank R. Williams, Jackson, 
ng. 9-2t 
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Hunting, and 
summer camp- 
ing parties, 
pack outfits, 
moose, bear, 
deer, sheep and 
elk. Satisfact- 
ion guaranteed, 


J ACKSON, WYOMING 





ork 
JAS. S. SIMPSON, 














THE BIG-GAME fields of British Columbia and 

Washington for moose, caribou, sheep, deer, 
goats, panther, grizzly, black and brown bear. 
Best pack of dogs in the Northwest. Large or 
small parties conducted. P. C. Peterson, North 
Bend, Wash. 4-tf 


ABSAROKA LODGE 
WAPITI, WYOMING 


13 miles from Yellowstone Park on Cody 
Road—Scenic Pack Trips, Big Game Hunt- 
ing, Good Fishing and Horseback Riding 
from Lodge. Rates reasonable. Log Cabins, 
Bath, Telephone. Write or wire 


E. F. CROUCH 





T. J. HILL 











GUIDES AND OUTFITT#ERS—In heart of 

big game country; we will show you the game. 

Write us. Albert Angle and Dean Fox, Dubois, 

Wyo. 9-1t 
a 


BIG GAME HUNTERS AND FISHERMEN 


Idaho affords fine elk, deer, goat and 
bear hunting. Grand trout fishing. 


We can handle any size party. 


STONEBRAKER BROS. 
Ferdinand, Idaho 














WILL GUIDE or locate parties for deer in the 

best game section of Trinity County. Good 
fishing. For further information communicate 
with Geo. E. Knowles, Hunter and Guide, =. 
ampom, Trinity County, Calif. )-1t 


Nordquist Bros. = Ranch 


copy, weeemek. 
Now open to receive parties either for Pack 
a or to spend a few months at ranch 
during the summer months while it is hot 
and sultry in the lower climate. 

Location of ranch on a mountain stream, 
elevation around 7,000 feet, among the pines. 
Big Game Hunting 
Now is the time to get a up for that 
big hunt. Remember Moose and Antelope 
season opens this year September 15th; this 
requires a special license, while Elk, Deer 
and Mountain sheep do not. Bears seem to 
be plentiful this year, so do not forget this 

sport. 











Taxidermy 





Send Your Trophies to 


EGMONT Z. RETT 
TAXIDERMIST 


Ican save you money 
Formerly with the Colorado Museum 
of Natural History, 


3060 Larimer St. Denver, Colo. 
Phone Champa 5678 














HIGH CONCENTRATED tanning solution; 

tan your own furs, leather and rugs; tans in 
thirty minutes; moth-proof forever; also wash- 
able without shrinkage or hardening ; tans leather 
like kid; results of 20 years experimenting. So- 
lution for 100 square feet of skins and full in- 
structions for use, $2 (money order). C. M. 
Huff, Seney, Mich. 9-1t 


GLASS <OR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


—- stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 
Save money. Getour Cata- 


EYES lor 56. Tee FREE. Write for one today. N. W. 


School of Taxidermy, Elwood Bidg., Omaha 





TAXIDERMY AND FURS—EIlk, deer, moun- 
tain sheep. O. R. Gilbert, Lander, Wyo. 9-1t 
ALASKA SEAL—Genuine Alaska seal lady’s 
cape, 31x88 inches wide, 4-inch collar; worth 
$1,000; will sell for $500; a great bargain for a 
rare fur. Address F. A. E., care Outdoor Life. 


8-tf-c 
Wild Duck Attractions 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS with wild rice and 

wild celery, their favorite foods. Fresh seed 
that grows shipped anywhere for fall sowing. 
Write for prices. Clyde B. Terrell, Dept. se 
Oshkosh, Wi 











Wild Ducks and Geese of all kinds. Mallards 
at $2.50 each. BARTLETT’S PARK, 
Belle Plaine, Kansas 











WILD MALLARD DECOYS, four dollars per 
pair. R. Eldrich, Ft. Stevens, Ore. 9-1t 
LIVE DECOYS—English call ducks, young, 
$6 pair; yearlings, $8 pair. Prices on appli- 
cation for large quantities. Live decoy holders, 
30c each. Easy to handle and holds them. 
Rintelman, Mukwonago, Wis. 9-1t 
REAL DECOYS—For sale, English Callers 
from trained stock, just right age to break; 
$5 per pair. Ed S. Wood, Oshkosh, Neb. 9-2t 


Miscellaneous 





AUTOMOBILE OWNERS 


garagemen, mechanics, repairmen, send for 
free copy of our current issue. It contains 
helpful, instructive information on overhaul- 
ing, ignition troubles, wiring, carburetors, stor- 
age batteries, etc. Over 120 pages, illustrated. 
Send for free copy today. 


AUTOMOBILE DIGEST 
619 Butler Bidg., Cincinnti, Ohio 











GERMAN BINOCULARS—I have a complete 

line of the Carl Zeiss, Busch, Georz and 
Bausch & Lomb glasses, and rifle telescopes. 
Send for catalog. R. E. Bausch, 112 Vanderbilt 
Square, Syracuse, N. 9-1t 
HELGRAMITES—35e dozen by parcel post. 

American Bait Co., 10 So. 5th St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 9-1t 





| PROFIT BOOKS 


This new, practical book—HOME 
MANUFACTURE OF FURS AND 
SKINS—contains 285 pages, 91 ill- | 
ustrations and explains how to 
tan,dye,dress and manufacture 
not only your own catch but to en- 
gage in the business if you wish. 
PRICE, CLOTH BOUND, $1.50. 
Some others, all cloth bound, ill- 
ustrated, postpaid, are: Science of 
Fishing, 258 pages $1.00; Science of 
Trapping, 245 pages $1.00; Hunting 
Dogs, 253 pages $1.00; Fur Farm- 
ing, 278 pages $1.00. 

Wolf and Coyote Trapping, 252 paces $1.00; Ginseng and 
Other Medicinal Plants, 367 pages $1.25; Home Taxidermy 
for Picasure and Profit, 246 pages $1.50; Fur Buyers’ Guide, 
370 pages $2.00. A 32-page booklet describing these and 
others free. 


A. R. HARDING PUBLISHER 
Ohio Ave., 6-tf Columbus, Ohio 

















FOR SALE—85 stuffed birds, singly or as a 

whole, at bargain prices; or will exchange for 
stuffed animal heads, song birds, old guns, or 
head fur rugs. List and prices furnished. 
E. Gard Edwards, M. D., La Junta, Colo. 9-1t 
16-POWER prism binoculars, cheap. G. Walker, 

Box 633, Cincinnati, Ohio. 9-1t 


BINOCULARS—LEMAIRE, world’s standard, 
8x to 12x, including wonderful convertible 8, 


10, 12x. Largest assortment field glasses, 
binoculars, telescopes. List ’O9. DuMaurier 
Company, Elmira, N. Y. 9-1t 


NIGHT FISHING—Make luminous baits, paint 
20c. Laboratories K, Box 316, Portland, 
Ore. 9-1t 


INVENTORS—Before disclosing your idea to 

others write for our “Evidence of Disclosure” 
form. Send sketch or model of your invention 
for examination and advice. Ask for free book 
“How to Obtain a Patent.” Avoid dangerous 
delays. Write today. Merton-Roberts & Co., 
116 Mather Bldg., Washington, D. C. 9-1t 


FOR SALE—Carl Zeiss Icarette Model A cam- 

era, measures over all 1x2%x5, weighs 14 
ounces, size of picture 24%x2%, compound shut- 
ter with speed from one second to 1-300 of a 
second. The Hekla anastigmat lens of {6.8 gives 
exceptional results in enlarging from the nega- 
tives. It is equipped with a rising front and 
both an Iconometer and Reflecting finder. Price 
$45. R. E. Bausch, 122 Vanderbilt Square, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 9-1t 
PLEASANT ROOT inexpensively overcomes 

any tobacco habit. Fine for stomach. Send 
address. Philip Stokes, Mohawk, Florida. 9-2t 


Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers 
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JSLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


SEND 4c IN STAMPS 





for each catalog:—Abbey 
& Imbrie Fishing Tackle 


No. 192; Abercrombie’s Tents and Camp Outfits No, 


75; Guns, Ammunition and Sporting Goods No. 70; to 
Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Inc. 97 Chambers St. New York, N.Y, 


PATENTS SECURED—Prompt service. Avoid 
dangerous delays. Send for our “Record of 
Invention” form and free book telling how to 
obtain a patent. Send sketch or model for ex- 
amination. Preliminary advice without charge. 
Highest references. Write today. J. L. Jack- 
son & Co., 153 Ouray Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
9-1t 


SPORTSMAN wants comfortable hotel or ranch 

accommodations for next fall and winter along 
the Mexican border in warm, dry climate, say 
Arizona or New Mexico. Write Henry Voss, 27 
William St., New York, N. Y. 8-2t 


PAT ENTS—Send for free book. Contains valu- 


able information for inventors. Send sketch of 
your invention for free opinion of its patentable 


nature. Prompt service. Twenty years’ experi- 
ence. Talbert & Talbert, 415 Talbert Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 9-1t 


ALL KINDS lock keys duplicated, 2 for 25c. 

Atlas Locksmith, 1803 Poplar Grove St., Bal- 
timore, Md. 9-2t 
SALE OR TRADE—Motorcycle, turn, two- 

speed Thor; complete I. C. S. electrical en- 
gineering course; 100 .256 cartridges, loaded by 
Newton; post card Premo film-plate camera and 
outfit. Want pump gun, typewriter or binocu- 
lars. No junk. H. G. Crose, 133 So. Hayes, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 9-1t 


STILLS—Instructions for making and operat- 

ing. Entirely legal. Valuable information and 
particulars for stamp. G. O. Shaver, Oil City, 
La. 9-1t 


How To Throw The Diamond Hitch 
(— We have reprinted another edition of “a 


‘*The Intricacies of The Diamond 
Hitch Laid Bare’’ 
which we offer to our readers at 25c per copy. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 Curtis St. DENVER, COLO. 











INGROWING nails cured at home, no knife, no 
pain, treatment guaranteed; booklet free. 
Eugene Eaton, Foot specialties, Dept. 15, Ban- 
don, Ore. 5-6t 
FIELD GLASSES, binoculars, $4 and up; sent 
on approval. List free. E. A. Warring, Par- 


kersburg, Ia. 8-3t 
TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT cured or no 
pay; $1 if cured; remedy sent on trial. 
Superba Co.; Pr., Baltimore, Md. 9-1t 
“THE MEDICINE MAN in the Woods,” a 50- 
cent book for 25 cents. The author, W arren 


H. Miller, 
one of the best for the money. 


has written many books, and this is 
Outdoor Life 


Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 11-tf 
HUNTING BOWS AND ARROWS or sale, 

also yew wood for bows. Address Arthur 
Young, 1520 Masonic Ave., San _ Francisco, 
Calif. 8-5t 


Live Helgramite for Black Bass 


Now is the time to order Live Helgramite for 
that fishing trip. Helgramite will get the Black 
Bass, and are good for most fresh water fishing. 
$5.00 per 100, shipped direct to your fishing 
grounds, vacked so they will keep alive. Special 
bait box ey Helgramite, $1.25. Full instructions 
how to keep them, 25c. Send money order or 
check with order, Orders promptly filled. 6-4t 


J. G. BURST RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 














The Motor Camping Book 


By Elon Jessup 


Just the thing for the 
Sportsman and Camper 
Contains all the practical methods and 
types of equipment used in motor camp- 
ing, with numerous photographs and 
drawings, 100 illustrations and maps. 


Sent postpaid for $3.10 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


DENVER, COLO. 




















Quick and satisfactory results assured if you men- 
tion Outdoor Life when writing to advertisers 


>A. B. C<y 


>A. B.C</7 


In the outdoor field the following 
magazines have known quantity 
circulations— 


Outdoor Life 
Field and Stream 
Forest and Stream 


Outers’ Recreation 


The above are all members of the 








Post Studio 


Expert Photographers 
Ask us 


Corner 15th and Lawrence Sts. 
DENVER : A P COLO. 











The Modern Rifle 


an up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, 
dealing with strictly modern weapons 
and their loads. 
By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D., 
and 
JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 


192 Pages; Cloth, $1.25; postpaid; Leather, $1.75, postpaid 


Address 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CC. 


Denver, Colorado 
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IN THE 
INGNS.0. 40).(), 
GAMELANDS 


BY J.A. 
MeGUIRE 


STEWART 
& KIDD CO. 








The latest book of the North—a work of 
scientific as well as delightful interest to 
the big game hunter and the sportsman. 
It portrays the wonderful glacial life of 
the North; describes the climbs among 
rocks, snow. and ice after white sheep and 
goats, the long stalks for moose; the hikes 
over rolling barrens for caribou, and con- 
tains many valuable suggestions on outfit- 
ting for a trip in that land. 

The book also contains a chapter on gen- 
eral sheep hunting—including the Big 
Horn, an animal that has been pursued by 
the author in the Rockies of the United 
States probably to as great an extent as 
any American sportsman. 

Liberally illustrated by half-tone cuts made 
from onetéerephe taken by the author 
while Gaetan both in Yukon Territory and 
Alaska. Publishers, The Stewart & Kidd Wt 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. e 

ON SALE NOW—CLOTH, $3.00 . 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., Denver, Colo. 











You are assured the best of ser- 
vice by mentioning OUTDOOR He 
| LIFE when writing advertisers. & 








Many a man remembers the day Dad got out 
the old shotgun to let Son look thru the shin- 
ing barrels. Not long after that he probably 
took you hunting with him for the first time. 
Then one day you went out and he actually let 
you shoot at a tin can. 

Remember how the can jumped when you 
hit it? And how the old gun made your 
shoulder and arm black and blue. 

And the day you got your first rabbit—that 


was SOME day. But that was THEN and 
this is NOW. Where do you take YOUR boy 
to shoot? It isn’t like the old days. 


In the past the game has been neglected. 
The pot hunter did his best to kill indiscrim- 
inately. The owls and hawks, wild cats and 
tame cats, skunks and coyotes, all did THEIR 
best, too. 

The adv ances of civilization are pushing ~ the 


WHERE IS YOUR SON GOING TO SHOOT?) HF 


woods and the undergrowth protection from 
the country, and driving the birds away. 

Science and Engineering are draining 
swamps and turning vast game havens 
plowed fields. 

And now, thinking men realize that soge- 
thing must be done to preserve the great sport 
of hunting. : 

The American Game Protective Association 
is working to perpetuate game and bring about 
better hunting. 

It is responsible for the Public Shooting 
Ground-Game Refuge Bill now before Con- 
ay 

As a sportsman the fight is yours. Get 
Ww ITH us on this thing. The magazines listed 


the 
into 


here are behind the movement. 
Join the Association and mail the coupon 
today. So that your boy shall know the hunt- 


ing days you've known or WISH you had 








AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 





THE SPORTSMAN'S CREED 











WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. (abbreviated) 
I believe that a sportsman should 
Gent! 1 Never in sport endanger human life 
siocesnnaor Never kill wantonly or needlessly 
lt enclose a check for $.................. to cover dues of $1 and brutally. 
subscription to the magazine checked below for one year beginning (at 3. Obey the laws of State and Nation vork 
once) (at the expiration of my present membership.) for hetter laws, and uphold the lay 2" 
forcing authorities. - 
: aa 
Publication Price including _ 4. Ne re Soon a pr 
} Regular one year's membership 7 a P 
Draw ctzcle bd , ; 5 Always leave seed birds and game ince er 
around Subscription in American Game : 
; Pri Protective 6. , Never be a fisti-hog. 
pa — Association i. Discourage the killing of game forcor “¢ 
wanted cial purposes by refusing to pur os 
Field and Stream - - $2.50 - $300 trophies. 4 
Michigan Sportsman - 1.50 - 2.00 8. Study and record the natural histo'’ © 
Outdoor Life - - - - $50 - +--+ 22 = B® game species in the interest of sc ce ' 
Outer’s Book— Recreation + Bi. + wn ge = Oe 9. Love Nature and its denizens and | ° ® | 
Sportsmen's Review (weekly) 3.00 - - - + 3.50 gentieman. 
If you are already % subscriber to the magasine _ 
you indicate and wish to renew for one year from DABGOE cccvcececccccccseccdeveveveccodscescssvidedteuscenteee 
the expiration of your subscription, please mention j 
that fact. DN asc cceuupso4eo bane uciecdeghpeses kane owe at amameeeee " 


PRINT IN BiNDING 





